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There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. 
we serve you, too? 
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Night view of the Terminal Tower, the 52-story building and crowning feature of 
1¢ 


the monumental new Union Station and Public Square development in Cleveland 
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WIDER LATITUDES FOR TRUST SERVICE 


KEEPING PACE WITH ECONOMIC AND BANKING CHANGES 


AR-REACHING changes in the 
structure and character of Ameri- 
can banking are subjects of ab- 
sorbing interest with partisans for 

unit banking, branch banking and group 
banking urging their respective claims be- 
fore the Congressional inquisitorial com- 
mittee. Relatively little appears in public 
discussion, however, as to equally important 
changes which are taking place in the ex- 
pansion and scope of trust service. For- 
tunately, this latter phase does not lend 
itself to political controversy and the prob- 
lems encountered are being worked out 
quietly in a constructive manner and re- 
sponsive to economic values. 

With banking alignments, industry and 
practically all departments of production, 
trade and management embarking upon new 
evolutionary stages, it is but natural to con- 
clude that trust service, which enters into 
the heart of the business and economic as 
vell as social life of the nation, cannot re- 
main static. In some respects the transfor- 
mation now going on in the development of 
trust service, runs parallel with that which 
attends the concentration of banking into 
ever larger and fewer units, the growth of 
branch banking and the rapid organization 
of groups of banks under the corporate 
holding device. 

The issue which looms up most conspicu- 


ously in the expansion of trust service today, 
particularly as regards individual trust rela- 
tions and management of estates, is that 


which concerns the element of personal and 
human contact. Individualism is said to be 
slated for the discard in banking, as it has 
largely in industry and most other major 
lines of business. The question which now 
clearly presents itselfis: shall individualism 
also become submerged and gradually be- 
come an historical relic in the progressive 
evolution of modern trusteeship and corpor- 
ate fiduciary management? The sign posts 
indicate that the same seemingly irresistible 
forces which make for centralization of man- 
agement, for branch and group banking con- 
trol, and which operate in the growth of 
chain stores and mass production, are also 
breaking new paths in the trust field. 

The one-man trust department is becom- 
ing as obsolete as the one-man bank. With 
the tremendous volume of personal trust 
and estate business flowing into trust de- 
partments there must be divided respon- 
sibility and coordination, based upon im- 
proved systems and scientific management. 
Quite a number of the big bank and trust 
company mergers of the past two years have 
involved the amalgamation of trust and 
estate funds involving billions of dollars of 
value. We witness in a number of states, 
notably in California, where trust service is 
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being developed through branches of state- 
wide scope. Correspondent relations be- 
tween large reserve city banks and trust 
companies with out-of-town or interior 
banks, which have been heretofore confined 
largely to the handling of banking items and 
facilities, are now being extended to embrace 
trust relationships, giving to the smaller 
institutions the benefit of the experience 
and equipment of the larger city trust com- 
panies and banks. 

The latest innovation in this direction is 
that introduced by one of the large trust 
companies in New York City whereby the 
advantages of an elaborated common trust 
investment fund are made available to trust 
departments of banks and trust companies 
throughout the country. While this plan 
is in its infancy, it contains the seed whereby 
the selection and administration of invest- 
ments for trusts and estates, including 
diversification and enhanced incomes, may 
be transferred from small trust depart- 
ments to an organization which assures the 
highest type of experience and respon- 
sibility. That some such system is needed 
for making generally available the highest 
type of trust investment experience and 
ability, is evident from the fact that thou- 
sands of smaller communities in the country 
are without trust service and many trust 
departments in smaller cities are unable 
to cope with investment problems. 


2 2, °, 
1 Me 


PRESERVING PERSONAL ELE- 
MENTS IN TRUST SERVICE 


HE idea of ‘‘mass production” and of 
“absentee management” is doubtless 
repugnant to many of those today 
active in trust department management. 
At nearly every trust conference the neces- 
sity of preserving personal and human con- 
tacts is stressed as essential to sound and 
progressive trust administration. For many 
years the trust companies have fought an 
uphill battle to overcome public prejudice 
against corporate administration of personal 
trusts and estates as being soulless, imper- 
sonal and routine. Criticism has appeared 
that where volume of trust department 
business becomes too large, that the widows 
and beneficiaries have been routed from 
pillar to post and have been often com- 
pelled to deal with juniors or clerks, ill 
qualified to give the personal interest or the 
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familiarity with their concerns which they 
naturally expect. 

The danger of losing personal contact is 
doubtless present in large banking and trust 
organizations, particularly where great vol- 
ume of fiduciary business has been acquired 
through merger rather than built up inde- 
pendently through the years and without 
changes of control or personnel. In connec- 
tion with some of the most important bank 
and trust company mergers of recent vears, 
this handicap has been recognized and has 
been overcome by segregating banking and 
trust company operations into distinctive 
institutions and under separate charter. 
Where such division has not been made the 


consolidated bank, as in th «7e of the 
Chase National merger witl table 
in New York, the high quality uctel 
of trust management is assur che cre- 
ation of trust committees cor 1 of men 
of mature and broad experic specially 


as regards trust investments. 

Trust CoMPANIES Magazine has ven- 
tured and maintains the prediction that the 
development of trust service will be more 
and more toward the existence and creation 
of institutions under separate charter which 
devote their undivided attention to trust 
business and keep clear of alignment with 
major banking or security operations. This 
prophecy is based upon the fact that as the 
country becomes more ‘‘trust minded,’’ the 
voluire of individu] trust and estate busi- 
ness in the custody of corporite fiduci’ ries 
will grow at increasing annual ratios end 
that this type of business with its manifold 
relationships and peculiar responsibilities, 
will more and more justify distinctive or- 
ganization and management. It is but 
logical to assume that the average man in 
giving serious thought to his most important 
duty of putting his financial house in order 
and in selecting executors and trustees, will 
be inclined to give the preference to an in- 
stitution which concentrates its personnel, 
its equipment and experience on fiduciary 
business. Likewise, because the devolution 
of property and performance of individual 
trust and estate responsibility are matters 
primarily subject to state laws and judiciary, 
it is safe to say that trust business will in the 
future as in the past, continue and experi- 
ence its largest measure of growth in institu- 
tions operating under trust charters. 
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QUALITY THE REAL TEST IN 
TRUST BUSINESS 


YILE the maintenance of personal 
W contacts is essential to the successful 

administration of trusts and estates, 
the real test in the final analysis is that of 
quality. This presents a far more delicate 
and complicated problem than any that 
enters into banking relationships which 
largely involve credit decisions and judg- 
ments that may be revised or altered from 
day to day. Sympathy and familiarity with 
the personal concerns and problems of the 
individual trust client may be very pleas- 
ing. But it is of far greater value to trust 
clients, to widows, children, minors and 


depe -d ‘f the testator to have their 
affa ed to with superior safety, 
expe. ent and the kind of care which 
not on. tects corpus of estate but also 
enhanc me. 

The problems and varied composi- 


tions which enter into estate and trust 
management today make a greater demand 
for trained and well disciplined manage- 
ment than for personal sympathy or knowl- 
edge of the relatively petty troubles of the 
client. The testator who lies in his grave is 
assured of a more dutiful performance of 
his wishes and instructions when they are 


carried out by efficient and qualified per- 
sonnel, even if the intimate contact of the 
“one-man trust department” is not always 
on tap. It also stands to reason that where 
an institution dedicates its entire activities 
and time to trust duties, that the personal 
and human attributes which inhere in good 
trust service will also be fostered. 


We then arrive at the conclusion that 
volume of trust business does not necessarily 
submerge or invalidate the personal and 
human elements of service. Compare the 
type of trust service which is provided by 
the great and finely organized trust com- 
panies and banks, which have the means to 
command highly qualified trust men and 
install the best available systems and 
equipment, with the very doubtful service 
offered by institutions which maintain trust 
departments as ‘“‘sidelines’” or ‘“‘catch-alls” 
and where managements are either en- 
grossed in banking operations or fail to 
realize the responsibilities and the qualifica- 
tions that must go with sound fiduciary per- 
formance. Personal contact is doubtless an 
agreeable and desirable thing in trust work, 
but much more important are the factors of 
intelligent, experienced and_ responsible 
management—in short, quality of service 
which in turn begets satisfied clients. 





FIRST FORMAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF THE NEWLY ESTABLISHED BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 

SETTLEMENTS AT BASLE, SWITZERLAND, WHICH WILL HANDLE GERMAN REPARATIONS PAYMENTS 

AND WHICH IS HEADED BY GATES W. MCGARRAH, FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF NEW YorRK 
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PURCHASE OR PROFITS FROM 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


. AKING assurance doubly sure” is the 
principle upon which large trust 
companies and banks are working in 
order to disabuse the public mind of the 
idea that bigness implies lack of personal 
contact or that there is any danger of trust 
department dealings with bond department 
or security affiliates in the purchase or sale 
of investment securities. Judging from the 
full page spreads in New York newspapers 
recently, bearing the signature of some of 
the largest trust companies and banks, there 
is an apparent rivalry to impress the people 
with policies which guarantee the highest 
integrity in the exercise of trust functions. 
On the eve of the greatest of all bank and 
trust company mergers the Chase National 
Bank carries a full page advertisement under 
the heading: ‘‘\ Statement of Policy of a 
Great Organization for Trust Service.” It 
tells of the creation of a trust committee 
the members of which embrace some of the 
foremost men in the New York financial 
and business community, which will pass 
upon all questions of policy regarding in- 
vestment of trust funds and handling of 
estates and trusts. There is emphasis on a 
separate trust organization with groups of 
highly experienced executives to give per- 
sonal attention to each account and there is 
the further assurance that “‘the trust de- 
partment in dealing in securities for account 
of the trusts in its care will not directly or 
indirectly buy from, or sell to any affiliated 
organization or department.” 

Another recent display advertisement. 
bearing the signature of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and headed “A 
Statement of Facts Regarding the Invest- 
ment of Trust Funds,” forth the 
following: 

“Tt is illegal for a trustee, whether an in- 
dividual or a corporation, to profit either di- 
rectly or indirectly from the purchase or sale 
of trust investments. The Cuaranty Trust 
Company of New York in the purchase or sale 
of investments for estates or trusts does not 
buy from or sell to itself or any affiliated com- 
pany, nor does it make or share any com- 
missions derived from the purchase or sale 
of investments for its estates or trusts.” 


sets 


The policies regarding purchase or profits 
from transactions in the investment of trust 
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funds, enunciated in these statements, are 
generally observed by sound trust manage- 
ment throughout the country. There may 
be a few black sheep in the fold, but the 
hazards and responsibilities attending any 
departure from this straight path, as in- 
dicated by an array of court decisions, are 
too costly to tempt trust departments to 
secure profits from trusts or estate opera- 
tions aside from those fixed by statutory 
fees or declared in the instrument. 


2, 
CLEAN RECORD FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 
pany suspensions in the United 

States during the past thirty-seven 
piled by Bradstreet’s, reveals that trust 
companies recorded far less suspensions or 
class of banking institutions. The summary 
shows that there were only 275 trust com- 
suspensions of state banks, 1,052 national 
banks, 388 savings banks and 994 private 
sions or failures last year there were onlyS 
trust companies, 246 state banks, 42 na- 
banks. 

Records maintained by Trust Compa- 
pany suspensions or failures in no instance 
involved any loss to trust or estate funds, 
assets or preferred credits and in several 
cases were taken over by solvent institu- 
of a century, the official state banking 
records show but three trust company 
creditors in two of which the liquidation of 
assets covered such trust losses and the third 
liquidated assets probably sufficient to make 
up the difference. With these relatively 
Union are able to set up standards to the 
effect that not one dollar of trust or estate 
feasance where such assets were in the 
custody of trust companies. A duty re- 


& 

SURVEY of bank and trust com- 
years, from 1893 to the close of 1929, com- 
failures during that period than any other 
pany suspensions as compared with 3,891 
banks. Of the total 314 banking suspen- 
tional banks, 10 savings banks and 8 private 
NIES Magazine show that the 8 trust com- 
which were either covered by segregated 
tions. Covering a period of the past quarter 
failures which involved losses to trust 
paying over 60 per cent of losses with un- 
trivial exceptions, all of the states in the 
funds has been lost through failure or mal- 
mains to keep that record unbroken. 
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NEW YORK POINTS WAY TO 
TRUSTEESHIP SUCCESSION 


MONG the constructive amendments 
to the New York banking and trust 
company laws passed at the last 
session of the legislature and signed by 
the Governor, there is perhaps none more 

meritorious than that which simplifies and 
validates trusteeship succession in con- 
nection with conversions or mergers as be- 
tween national banks and trust companies. 

The code adopted by New York removes 

all doubts as to the rights of a national 
bank to qualify and succeed to fiduciary 

responsibility where it absorbs a trust com- 
pany and vice versa. Such reversal of 
arbitrary restrictions is in line with sound 
trust administration. It makes for har- 
monious development of trust service by 
both trust companies and national banks. 
New Yorkisnot the first state toenact such 
clarifying and enabling legislation. There 
are, however, a number of states where no 
such enabling laws exist and where change 
in status from national bank to trust com- 
pany, or the reverse, is fraught with legal 
hazards or entails qualifying procedure un- 
der local probate court requirements which 
have in the past dissuaded banks and trust 
companies from executing desirable mer- 
gers and have induced national banks to 
give up their national charters and reor- 
ganize or merge with trust companies. 


It will be recalled that the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has taken a posi- 
tion which denies the right of a national 
bank in that commonwealth to take upon 
itself automatically the trust obligations in- 
herited from a merged trust company. The 
Supreme Court of the United States modi- 
fied the effect of this decision but still leaves 
a twilight zone of uncertainty in the absence 
of enabling laws similar to those recently 
enacted in New York and which may well be 
copied by Massachusetts and other states 
without in anv way invalidating the con- 
trol of state judicial authorities over the 
administration of estates and trusts. 

The New York amendment which gov- 
erns change from state trust company to, 
or consolidation of state trust company 
with, national bank, contains the following 
provisions touching upon succession rights: 

“Tf the state trust company is acting as ad- 
ministrator, co-administrator, executor, co- 
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executor, trustee or co-trustee of or in respect 
to any estate or trust being administered under 
the laws of this state, such relation, as well 
as any other or similar fiduciary relations, 
and all rights, privileges, duties, and obliga- 
tions connected therewith shall remain unim- 
paired and shall continue into and in said 
national bank from and as of the time of 
the taking effect of such change or consoli- 
dation, irrespective of the date when any 
such relation may have been created or estab- 
lished and irrespective of the date of any 
trust agreement relating thereto or the date of 
the death of any testator or decedent whose 
estate is being so administered. Nothing done 
in connection with the change from a state 
trust company to or consolidation with a na- 
tional bank, shall, in respect to any such 
executorship, trusteeship or similar fiduciary 
relation, be deemed to be or to effect, under the 
laws of this state, a renunciation or revoca- 
tion of any letters of administration or let- 
ters testamentary pertaining to such relation, 
nor a removal or resignation from any such 
executorship or trusteeship or other fiduciary 
relationship, nor shall the same be deemed to 
be of the same effect as if the executor or trus- 
tee or other fiduciary had died or otherwise 
become incompetent to act.” 

A complementary amendment adopted 
by New York simplifies in the same man- 
ner the change from national bank to trust 
company, subject to the requirements of 
federal laws as to dissolution of a national 
bank. 


o, *, , 
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A. B. A. HEADQUARTERS 


} HE proposal to move the headquarters 
Ti of the American Bankers Association 

from New York to Washington was 
revived at the recent spring meeting of the 
Executive Council at Old Point Comfort, 
but was decisively defeated. While there 
may be certain advantages in transferring 
headquarters to the national capital, they 
are discounted by the numerous advantages 
of conducting affairs from the financial 
center of the nation. Moreover, the loca- 
tion of main office activities in Washington 
would expose the A. B. A. to suspicion and 
criticism on the ground of political propa- 
ganda or lobbying, which might not be 
justified but would nev ertheless. persist and 
possibly handicap the constructive work 
of the Association. 
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COLLAPSE OF PREMATURE 
BULL MARKET 

OOL operations on the New York 
P| Stock Exchange for the evident pur- 

pose of creating another bull market 
and staging a “‘comeback’’ for public par- 
ticipation, received a deserved jolt when 
price declines recently brought averages to a 
new low level for the current year. Con- 
servative financial interests may have had a 
hand in administering this seasonable re- 
bute to the professional contingent. In any 
event, and for the time being, there is a 
more chastened attitude and less prospect of 
a renewal of speculative enthusiasm. Dis- 
cussing the subject, Col. Leonard P. Ayres 
of the Cleveland Trust Company says: 

“The recent sharp declines of prices in 
the stock market may probably be cor- 
rectly interpreted as reflecting general dis- 
appointment in the slow rate of business 
recovery. Late last year security prices re- 
bounded from the extreme lows of Novem- 
ber, and then moved irregularly up and 
down in the early weeks of this year. In 
February a vigorous advance got under way 
which continued into the middle of April, 
and was apparently based on confident ex- 
pectations of a prompt improvement in 
general business. 

“Then the first quarter reports of corpora- 
tions began to appear, and most of them 
have shown sharp reductions in earnings. 
The expected improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions had not developed and stock 
quotations turned down and carried prices 
back to levels about equal to those of the 
trading range established during the early 
weeks of the year. What the market did was 
to cancel that part of its advance that had 
been based on the discounting of the an- 
ticipated business improvement. 

“Despite this action of the security mar- 
kets, evidences of gradual improvement in 
the volume of general business are beginning 
to appear. Automobile output is running 
ahead of the figures of years previous to last 
year. The construction of new residences is 
still below normal, but other types of build- 
ing are exceeding the records of last year and 
of previous years. Warm spring weather 
has finally arrived and with it a great 
amount of road building is getting under 
way, as well as an increasing volume of con- 
struction of public projects.” 


THE HANDLING OF SMALL 
ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


NE of the most perplexing problems 
confronting trust service is that of 


securing economies of operation and 
accounting which will enable trust com- 
panies and banks to offer more freely the 
advantages of fiduciary service to people 
who stand most in need of such protection, 
namely, those having small estates of say 
$5,000 or even less. Under existing condi- 
tions in most jurisdictions the actual cost of 
handling such small estates is prohibitive. 
This is true, not because trust service is 
expensive, but because of needless red tape 
legal procedure, attorney’s fees and the fact 
that often small estates require as much 
time and expense as large estates. 

Replies to a questionnaire directed several 
years ago to a group of representative trust 
companies revealed that less than 30 per 
cent actually desired or sought trust or 
estate funds involving amounts of $5,000 or 
less, and that in some instances the smallest 
amount invited was $50,000. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that most of the replies in- 
dicated willingness of trust companies to 
accept trust or estate funds of small size as 
a matter of professional duty. 

Within the last vear or two there has been 
praiseworthy effort on the part of many 
trust companies and banks, including some 
of the oldest and largest, to devise means to 
warrant not only acceptance but solicitation 
of small trust estates. One approach is by 
way of the living trust which avoids pro- 
bate expenses. Another is the life insurance 
trust which opens up a most promising field 
for those having moderate or even small 
means. The pooling of trust funds in com- 
mon funds for investment provides still 
another avenue. 

The subject is one that calls for more en- 
lightened and whole-hearted consideration. 
In England, New Zealand and other coun- 
tries, the problem of dealing with small 
estates has been in large measure solved by 
the establishment of Public Trustee offices 
under government tutelage and guarantee. 
Such device is obviously impracticable in 
the United States. The suggestion is, how- 
ever, deserving of attention that trust com- 
panies and banks should get together to de- 
vise some form of legal and administrative 
agency adapted to small estates. 
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IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
ARENA 


Y way of mental stimulant and relief 
from prosy tariff debate, prohibition 
straw votes and unemployment fig- 
ures, it is far more diverting just now to 
watch the “three ring’ political and eco- 
nomic performances in Europe. After 
nearly twelve years of occupation by Allied 
forces, the last of the French troops are 
evacuating the Rhineland in Germany. On 
May 17th the Allied Reparations Commis- 
sion ended its labors in Paris. Simultane- 
ously, the new Young Plan supplanted the 
Dawes Reparation organization with the 
formal opening of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, Switzerland. At Ber- 
lin, Seymour Parker Gilbert concluded his 
arduous task as Agent-General for Repara- 
tion Payments. As a pyrotechnical climax 
suggestive of the last act of Gotterdaem- 
merung, there was the burning of $37,000,- 
000,000 bonds issued by Germany in 1921 
and 1924 to guarantee reparation payments. 
The faith reposed by the former Allied 
countries in the establishment of the Bank 
for International Settlements as the effec- 
tive instrument to liquidate war debts free 
from political meddling, is shown by the 
heavy over subscription of capital stock al- 
loted to participating nations and the assur- 
ance of ready absorption of the first Ger- 
man annuity loan under the Young Plan, 
amounting to $300,000,000. American in- 
terest in this part of the proceedings is not 
confined to the private allotment of capital 
stock and annuity bonds, but also to the 
fact that more than 60 per cent of the total 
sum of $9,000,000,000 of unconditional 
German payments to be made by Germany, 
must be diverted to the United States in 
payment of Allied war debts to this govern- 
ment. 

While these events have taken place, 
somewhat more gymnastic and sensational 
have been the “turns” on the political 
stage. Aristide Briand, the French Foreign 
Minister and veteran diplomat, takes the 
center with a plan submitted to twenty-six 
nations for the establishment of a United 
States of Europe which shall level all 
economic, commercial and other barriers not 
of a distinctly political nature. Disclaimers 
have come from the French Government 
that this economic federation is not directed 


against the United States, but the fact re- 
mains that the idea of a United States of 
Europe has germinated for years as a pro- 
posed defensive weapon against American 
tariff and commercial domination. 
However meritorious and free from any 
attempt at reprisals the proposed United 
States of Europe may be, the ideal seems 
remote, with the belligerant Mussolini 
belching volcanic speeches in Italy, with 
England determined upon sympathetic aloof- 
ness from any Continental economic alli- 
ance, and with the Russian Soviet striving 
by stealth and conspiracy to block the 
paths to either political or economic peace. 
FIDUCIARIES AND THE NEW 
DECEDENT’S ESTATE CODE 
OF NEW YORK 


RUST officers and all fiduciaries in 
New York will be well advised in 

taking cognizance of the fundamental 
changes in the New York laws which mod- 
ernize and simplify the administration and 
distribution of estates of decedents, and 
which go into effect September 1, 1930. 
These changes were comprehensively and 
authoritatively discussed in an article by 
Surrogate George A. Slater, which appeared 
in the April issue of Trust COMPANIES. 
Thorough familiarity as to the effect of 
these changes is encumbent upon every 
trust officer and adviser of those making or 
contemplating the writing of wills. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the 
careful drawing of codicils to wills executed 
prior to September 1, 1930. 

The most important revision is that which 
assimilates the administration and distri- 
bution of reai property of decedents to that 
of personal property. Devolution of real 
and personal property will be governed by 
identical principles of law. Other out- 
standing provisions include the merging of 
dower and curtesy into a fixed share for 
the surviving spouse; similarity of period 
for both realty and personal property as 
to suspension of ownership of property 
after death of owner; effect of divorce; 
authority exercised by legal representative 
of deceased owner; delivery in kind of 
specific real as well as personal property to 
testamentary donee of deceased owner; 
and election of surviving spouse to take 
intestate share against will. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN LAW- 
YERS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


HE good faith and willingness mani- 
fested by trust companies in respect- 

ing the professional preserves of law- 
yers and refraining from the so-called 
“legal practice.” is evidenced by the agree- 
ment drawn up by the Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association of Chicago. This “Lo- 
carno pact” is the result of extended dis- 
cussions between committees representing 
the legal profession and the trust companies 
and commands the approval of the Chicago 
and Cook County Bar Associations. It eli- 
minates misunderstandings resulting from 
the unethical practices of one of the out- 
lying state banks of Chicago which caused 
the Chicago and Illinois bar associations to 
file formal protest and appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. Aside from the ratification 
of an agreement, the conversations between 
trust company officials and lawyers em- 
phasized the fact that the operations of the 
offending state bank were in nowise typical 
of general trust company policy in Chicago 
or elsewhere. 

Since the Chicago agreement was drawn 
up it has been invoked by the committee 
on the Unauthorized Practice of Law of the 
Cleveland Bar Association as basis for a 
similar understanding in that city. While 
the Chicago agreement is probably more 
strict in its exclusion of any kind of legal 
practice in connection with the writing of 
wills and trust instruments, it embodies 
principles which quite generally obtain 
among trust companies throughout the 
country, and especially where corporate 
fiduciaries associations have drafted codes 
of ethics. The Chicago agreement reads: 

“Drafting Wills. 7. No lawyer or other 
person in the sole employ of a member should 
prepare wills for customers or prospective cus- 
tomers of that member. 

2. Incase of a will, under which a mem- 
ber is named to act in any fiduciary capacity, 
a member should recommend the drafting by 
by the lawyer for the customer where he has 
a lawyer. The member’s own counsel may col- 


laborate with such lawyer, when the draft of 


the will is submitted for examination. 


“3. If the lawyer for the customer requests 
the counsel for the member to draft a will or 
a portion of a will, under which the member 
is named to act in any fiduciary capacity, 


and submit it to such lawyer for examination, 
then it may be so drafted and submitted by 
the member’s own counsel. 

“4. When a member recommends that a 
customer go to his, the customer’s lawyer, to 
have a will drafted and the customer declines 
for any reason to consult a lawyer of his own 
selection, then the member should refer the 
customer to an outside lawyer not solely em- 
ployed by the member. If the customer then 
refuses to consult the lawyer recommended, 
the member should refuse to draft his will. 

“Drafting Trust Agreements. 7. A 
trust agreement to which the member 1s not a 
party should not under any circumstances be 
prepared by a member or by any person in 
the sole employ of a member. 

“2. In the case of trust agreements to 
which it is a party, a member should recom- 
mend the drafting by the lawyer for the cus- 
tomer where he has a lawyer. The member’s 
own counsel should then collaborate with such 
lawyer in completing the agreement. 


“3. If the lawyer for the customer requests 
the counsel for the member to draft a trust 
agreement to which the member is a party 
and submit to such lawyer for examination, 
then it may be so drafted and submitted by 
the member’s own counsel. 

“4. When a member recommends that a 
customer go to a lawyer to have a trust agree- 
ment drafted and the customer refuses to do 
so, the agreement may be drafted by the mem- 
ber’s lawyer, provided that such member's 
lawyer in drafting such trust agreement should 
explicitly state to its customer that he should 
consult a lawyer not emploved by the mem- 
ber to protect and safeguard his interests.” 

oo 
RESTORING AMERICAN FLAG 
ON HIGH SEAS 


ITHIN the past six months the 
W United States has advanced from 


fifth to third place among the leading 
maritime nations of the world and in point 
of merchant tonnage. Great Britain leads 
with 1,614,993 tons; Germany follows with 
231,162, and the United States follows with 
222,974. At the present rate of increase 
the promise lies ahead that the United 
States will once more regain its former mer- 
chant marine prestige of the old clipper 
days and that the nation’s water-borne 
commerce will be carried in American 
bottoms. 
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PROPERTY HELD BY ENTIRETY 
SUBJECT TO FEDERAL 
ESTATE TAX 


ROPERTY held by husband and wife 
P| as tenants by the entirety must be 

included in computing the Federal 
Estate Tax, according to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Taylor vs. United States, decided 
May 19, 1930. 

Here the Supreme Court had three cases 
before it arising under the Revenue Act of 
1916 and 1921 wherein the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue had attempted to levy 
a tax upon estates held by the entirety. 
The cases came before the Supreme Court 
on the ground that such taxes were in- 
valid because they constituted unappor- 
tioned direct taxes and amounted to a de- 
privation of property without due process 
of law. 

In considering these objections, Justice 
Sutherland, in his opinion, deciared that 
death duties rest upon the principle that 
death is the generating source from which 
the authority to impose such taxes takes 
its being, and that being based upon the 
happening of an event, as distinguished 
from its tangible fruits, is an indirect tax 
which Congress undoubtedly may impose. 
The power of taxation is a fundamental 
and imperious necessity of all governments 
and is not to be restricted by the legal 
fiction that in common law husband and 
wife are but one person and that the death 
of one party to the unit passes no new in- 
terest in the property to the other. 

In disposing of the second objection that 
the tax constitutes a deprivation of property 
without due process of law, the Court said, 
in part: 

‘To include in the gross estate, for the pur- 
pose of measuring the tax, the value of prop- 
erty, no part of which originally belonged to 
one spouse, but which came to the tenancy, 
mediately or immediately, as a pure gift from 
the other, and which, as a consequence of the 
latter’s death, was relieved from restrictions 
imposed by the law in respect to tenancy by 
the entirety so as to produce in the survivor 
the right of sole proprietorship, is obviously 
neither arbitrary nor capricious. The evident 
and legitimate aim of Congress was to prevent 
an avoidance, in whole or in part, of the 
estate tax by this method of disposition during 


the lifetime of the spouse who owned the 
property, or whose separate funds had been 
used to procure it; and the provision under 
review is an adjunct of the general scheme of 
taxation of which it is a part, entirely appro- 
priate as a means to that end.” 
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DOUBLE COMMISSIONS FOR 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


HERE has been a long controversy 
T| in many jurisdictions where separate 
commissions are established for the 
services performed as executor and trustee, 
particularly when the same person acts 
both as executor and trustee under the will. 
Frequently the amount involved in the 
commissions allowed for the two services 
is substantial and the recent decision of the 
Surrogate’s Court in Kings County of New 
York on this point is of special interest. 
Here a trust company was named as both 
executor and trustee under a will and ap- 
plied for commissions in both capacities. 
After termination of the executorship under 
the will, several trusts were established 
with various powers granted to the trustee 
and the Court held that where there was 
an actual division of the residue of the 
estate into specific or ascertainable parts to 
be held in trust, double commissions will 
be allowed because the two functions of 
executor and trustee are clearly and defi- 
nitely separated, since the determination of 
the parts into which the estate is divided 
cannot be accomplished until the financial 
value of the residue is fixed and this, in 
turn, cannot take place until the completion 
of the executorial duties. If, under the 
terms of the will, the two functions of 
executor and trustee, with their correspond- 
ing duties, exist and run from the date of 
death of the testator to the final discharge, 
interwoven, inseparable and plainly blended, 
so that no point of time is fixed or contem- 
plated at which one function ends and the 
other begins, double commissions in both 
capacities will not be properly allowed. 


Ro ho 

The Sixth Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence under the joint auspices of the Trust 
Company and National Bank Divisions of 
the American Bankers Association will be 
held in Indianapolis at a date to be an- 
nounced later. Subjects of practical and 
timely interest relating to administration and 
development of trust business will be discussed. 
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WISE PHILANTHROPY ExX- 
PRESSED IN KELSEY WILL 


HEN we consider the limitless oppor- 
W tunities and worthy claims for philan- 

thropy and charity encountered in 
daily life, the philosophy of giving expressed 
in the recently probated will of the late 
Clarence H. Kelsey, one of the founders and 
chairman of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of New York, doubtless strikes a 
responsive chord in every human heart. 
Added significance is attached to Mr. Kel- 
sey’s testamentary declaration, because he 
was one of the organizers of the New York 
Community Trust and as chairman of the 
Distribution Committee of that Fund, was 
zealous in furthering the good works and the 
policies of this Community Trust in apply- 
ing gifts and income to immediate and 
current charitable or kindred needs. 

After providing for legacies to numerous 
organizations, including $5,000 to the New 
York Community Trust with the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company named as 
trustee, and $3,000 credited to his class in 
the Yale University Alumni Fund, Mr. Kel- 


sey’s will contains the following statement: 
“The bequests to the institutions named in 
the preceding paragraphs do not capitalize, in 


many instances, the sums which I have been 
giving to them yearly for many years, and 
there are many other institutions to which I 
have been similarly contributing but to which 
I make no bequests. The reason is not because 
of any change in my interest in, or apprecia- 
tion of, these institutions or the work that they 
are doing, but because my theory and practice 
of giving are inconsistent therewith. 

“T have always felt that it was better to give 
regularly and ge nerously | from income rather 
than accumulate principal with the expecta- 
tion of making large gifts at the end. I believe 
that money set to work immediately is better 
used than if accumulated with the intention 
of doing great things with it afterwards. These 
plans often are forgotten or fail to be carried 
oul, and I firmly believe that there is much 
greater satisfaction in giving money away as 
you go along than in keeping it and watching 
it grow in your own hands. Money never 
catches up with time and good done with a 
little money now may be far greater than that 
done with a great deal more later on and is 
more sure to be done.” 

The practical philosophy which guided 
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Mr. Kelsey during his lifetime in bestowing 
generously of his means to deserving institu- 
tional and private charitable appeals, is in 
accord with the belief and practice of some 
of the most distinguished philanthropists in 
this country. His statement recalls the 
article appearing last year in the Adlantic 
Monthly wherein Julius Rosenwald, one of 
the most generous contributors to charita- 
ble, educational and philanthropic work, 
urges that large gifts should not be re- 
stricted or held in perpetuity, but that prin- 
cipal as well as income should be disbursed 
within twenty-five years at the most. He 
directs attention to the numerous examples 
of miscarriage in giving through the estab- 
lishment of endowments and trusts for 
purposes which have become obsolete. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that 
future generations will be in better position 
to meet their own needs wisely and gener- 
ously and especially when we consider the 
comforts and higher standards of living 
which obtain today as compared with a 
generation ago. Mr. Kelsey’s philosophy 
is worthy of emulation. 


ROYLAND W. BOYDEN OF BOSTON 


Who has been designated by President Hoover as member 

of the World Court at the Hague to fill the vacancy caused 

by the resignation of Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
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BANKING PROBLEMS 


GROUP BANKING 


FRANK W. BLAIR 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


casual 
lenge 


observers. The situation and 
the best minds in banking 
yielding to arbitrary legislative 
rather than political in nature. 


SOLUTION OF AMERICA’S MAJOR 


RELATIVE MERITS OF UNIT, BRANCH AND 


Chairman of the Board, Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc. 


The fact that American banking 
alignments and procedure are undergoing fundamental 
changes and new concepts, is obvious to even the most 
problems 
rather 
formulas, because the changing demands are economic 
One of the most notable contributions to the subject 


chal- 
than 


and dealing with the respective claims or merits of unit, branch, chain and group bank- 
ing, is that presented recently by Mr. Blair in a paper before the Reserve City Bankers 


© the observer of 

this country two significant develop- 

ments have been noticeable and are 
being commented upon wherever bankers 


gather. 


One is the failure or suspension of an unh- 
usually large number of banks during the 
last decade, and the other, the tendency of 
banks and trust companies to affiliate with 
others in the formation of Chain systems or 
groups. The closing of many banks must 
have a @ause and this cause would seem to 
the casual observer to indicate one or more 
of three things: 

(a) Either a weakness in our general bank- 

ing system, 

(b) inefficient management, or 


the 
able 


changes 
over 


(¢) economic which affect 
banks but which they are 
to exercise no direct control. 


The tendency of banks to_- establish 
branches where such latitude is permitted, 
or to affiliate with others in chain and group 
systems also must be born of reason and for 
the purposes of this paper may be roughly 
set down as follows: either because of 


(1) a conviction held by bankers that unit 
banks cannot survive, or 

(2) a belief that by becoming links of 
chains or by affiliating with other institu- 





tssociation and upon which the following is based.) 


banking trends in™’tions expenses can be reduced and greater 


profits thereby obtained, or 

(3) because of a growing feeling that it 
is in keeping with the trend of the times 
and that the public demands a service which 
small unit banks cannot afford to furnish. 

The public has become interested and the 
situation has taken on a political significance, 
great enough to be recognized by Congress 
Which is now conducting an extensive in- 
quiry into the subject. That the problems 
are of 


presented popular news interest is 
indicated by the fact that editors of and 
contributors to periodicals and newspapers 


throughout the country are devoting greater 
space each day to their study and the ef- 
fect they will have upon the future of 
American finance. However, it is with nei- 
ther of these that I propose to deal here, but 
with the economic aspect of the situation 
and it that that aspect can best be 
determined by taking each of the proposi- 
tions outlined in turn, analyzing them and 
working out a conclusion. 
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Difficulties of Small Banks 
first observation was that there has 
been an unusually large number of failures 
or suspensions of banks in all parts of the 
country. I think we may best bring proof 
of the assertion by quoting from pages 11, 
12 and 18 of Volume 1, part 1 of the Hear- 
ing before the Committee on banking and 


Our 
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Currency of the House of Representatives 
wherein there is recited the testimony of 
those appearing, before the committee in 
its study group, chain and branch banking. 
The Honorable John W. Pole, Controller of 
the Currency, testified as follows: ‘There 
were on January 30, 1929 in the United 
States 24,912 incorporated banks. Of this 
number 20,008 were situated in small towns. 
The average capital of these banks is about 
$44,000 and their aggregate capital about 
$881,000,000. These are all small banks * * 
and it is among these small banks that most 
of the failures have occurred. Figures have 
not been compiled for the entire decade, but 
for the eight-year period ending with 1927 
seventy-one per cent of the banks that failed 
were capitalized below $50,000 each and 
eighty-eight per cent under $100,000. 

“The largest number of failures occurred 
among banks having $25,000 capital or less. 
These constituted sixty-three per cent of 
the failures. The number of failures for this 
period was 4,518 * * During the last decade 
there were no failures in that class of banks 
having a capital of more than $2,000,000. 
There were three failures of state banks 
and one national bank in the million dollar 
sapital class. * * In the year 1929 there 
were 640 bank failures in the United States, 
sausing the tying up of about $240,000,000 
of deposits, the greatest of any year in the 
decade except 1926. During the first seven 
weeks of 1930 there have been 155 addi- 
tional failures. In other words, more than 
ten years after the war, we are still in the 
midst of the continuation of a condition 
that is causing small banks to fail. The 
nine-year period ending with December 31, 
1929, witnessed 5,640 bank failures with 
aggregate deposits of $1,721,000,000. Of this 
number 4,877 were state banks and 763 were 
national banks.” 

In other words, we have seen during the 
last ten years practically twenty per cent 
in number of the incorporated banks in the 
United States either suspend or liquidate, 
and this catastrophe has taken place during 
one of the most prosperous industrial eras 
that the country has even known. It is 
a compliment to the stability of the Repub- 
lic that the effect of these widespread fail- 
ures with the consequential tying up of 
deposits, withdrawal of credit, and the hard- 
ships imposed upon stockholders has not 
resulted in more serious consequences. The 
Controller testified that 155 banks closed 
their doors during the first seven weeks of 
this year, and this presents a definite chal- 
lenge to the bankers of this country to in- 
vestigate the reasons for these failures and 
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to determine first of all whether or not a 
weakness is present today in our general 
banking system. * * 


Unethical Practices Have Crept into 
Banking System 

One hardly needs to say that to be suc- 
cessful a bank must be governed by sound 
principles and practices. There are definite 
standards of procedure laid down and de- 
fined, and these must be .followed with a 
religious devotion which makes banking, to 
a degree, a profession. The best bankers 
adhere to a sound code of ethics and stand- 
ard practice which is uniformly recognized 
and respected. With periods of inflation and 
business expansion, many men lacking in 
banking experience and training have drifted 
into the banking business and the building 
and management of a bank frequently have 
been considered by them in too light an as- 
pect for the insurance of its continued suc- 
cess and development. 

In many instances unfair and unethical 
practices have crept in. The payment of 
high interest on customer's balances, the 
permitting of borrowing at a lower rate 
than is proper, the making of unwise loans, 
the extension of services which have nothing 
to do with the business of banking, the giving 
of free services, such as free drafts, collec- 
tions, safekeeping and business services, the 
carrying of unprofitable accounts and the 
securing of insufficient information about the 
ability and financial standing of prospective 
customers, are all practices which have been 
noticed as occurring most frequently where 
the managing heads of banks have not been 
bankers by training, but merely business men 
of approved standing in the community. 
Where the public authorities have been hasty 
in the issuance of charters permitting this 
type of management, there have been many 
failures and there can be no question but 
that mismanagement is in banking, as in 
any other business, one of the greatest ills 
besetting it. 

We cannot say, however, even in admit- 
ting that there has been a continually ag- 
gravated weakness in our general banking 
system, and agreeing further that there has 
been much mismanagement apparent in many 
banks, that these two situations are the 
sole contributory factors to the closing of 
doors of so many of our banks. We must 
investigate whether or not changing economic 
conditions do not play a very definite part in 
the problem that lies before us. 


Trend Toward Larger Units 
Let me quote from the Report of the Con- 
troller of the Currency, made last December, 












where in one of the opening paragraphs he 
remarked, “Briefly stated, it may be said 


that banking is following in the wake of 
the trend of business in general toward 
larger operating units with stronger capital 


foundations and more experienced and highly 
trained management.’ And there can be 
no doubt but that since the close of the war 
there has been a business revolution in this 
country. We have only to look to our public 
utility companies as a fair example of what 
is taking place. In the old days, each city 
had its own lighting plant, its local trolley 
system, gas company, ice plant, or similar 
service units. 

Today these 
merged into larger concerns 
local office becomes a 
utility corporation. In the commodity line 
even more startling mergers have taken 
place. Starting a generation ago with the 
tive and ten cent stores which crept from 
city to city, we now find that a great num- 
ber of the retail stores have become mem- 
bers of chain systems, even as the luxuries 
of life, as represented by candy, automobiles, 
jewelry and similar manufactured articles 
are distributed, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land by large chain com- 
panies. 

There is hardly a city in the United States 
where at least one local industry has not 
merged with another, and in this building 
process in many of the smaller communities, 
the very life-blood of the community has 
been affected. What had been close corpora- 
tions, expanding slowly in pace with the 
growth of the community, took on new life 
and so modified the aspect of local industry 
as to cause a comparative growth in all the 
other forces of the town, with the possible 
exception of the local bank. The financing of 
local enterprises was once a profitable outlet 
of investment for the funds of local banks, 
but with the development of industrial 
growth in the vast majority of cases, the 
facilities of the local banks have been inade- 
quate and much of it has had to be done by 
central banking institutions, equipped to ren- 
der this service. 


have been 
whereby the 
branch of a regional 


organizations 


Cannot Blind Ourselves to Facts 

We are witnessing an upheaval of business 
practices which to my mind will in no way 
change the basic standards of business life, 
but which will revolutionize many practices 
and will cause the American public to sup- 
ply their wants from new sources and 
through new media. It would be childish for 
us to blind ourselves to these facts. It would 
be futile for us, in attempting to hold our- 
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selves out as the exponents of sound banking 
practice, to attempt to convince the people of 
this country that a reorganization of business 
methods has no effect upon the profession of 
banking; or even worse that it is unnecessary 
for banking to readjust itself to meet modern 
conditions. It is no more necessary for us 
to flow with the tide than it is to battle 
against it. There is a middle course which 
can be pursued safely and it lies in a read- 
justment of practice. Fundamentally, noth- 
ing can remain static and survive unless it 
is so all-embracing as to reveal omniscience 
in its creation. ... 

Public Demands Varied Banking Services 

The old simple form of banking wherein 
bankers relied upon their personal contacts 
and knowledge of their customers’ charac 
ter and needs is being discarded solely be- 
cause the demands made upon the bankers’ 
time and energy have made it necessary. 
The ramifications of the banking business 
have increased so tremendously that the com- 
plexion of the successful bank has _ been 
completely changed through the introduction 
of trained specialists into its personnel and 
its conversion into a departmental structure. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy change in bank- 
ing practice is in credit methods. It is neec- 
essary now to have particular emphasis laid 
upon adequate information and analysis. The 
study of plants, machinery, cost accounting, 
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estimates of operation, financial history, man- 
agement statistics, and the like, must now 
be taken into consideration. 

The well-equipped unit bank if it is to keep 
pace must be able not only to acquire this 
information, but have at hand as well the 
talent able to familiarize itself with such 
facts and use them. In the investment of 
funds, our public has changed rapidly from 
a people only a comparative few of whom 
were investors, to one generally interested in 
the use of funds, and the analysis of in- 
vestments. The banks must supply informa- 
tion hereby required in order to keep their 
customers and this makes necessary well- 
equipped investment and statistical bureans 
and a personnel able not only to secure such 
information but to translate it to inquirers. 


Exercise of Trust Powers 

Twenty years ago 90 per cent or more of 
all the estates administered through our pro- 
bate courts were handled by individuals and 
not by corporations. Today, with the growth 
of the trust idea, we find hundreds of banks 
groping through the complexities of this type 
of service which requires the employment of 
well-paid and talented specialists, solely be- 
cause the public has inquired into this serv- 
ice, has found it acceptable and has de- 
manded it of banks. The ministerial func- 
tion of banks and trust companies employed 
in the financing of corporate enterprises and 
the underwriting of securities is meeting with 
such popular favor that many of the 2,500 
national banks exercising trust powers were 
forced into application for these privileges 
solely because of the demand for investment 
banking service on the part of their commer- 
cial clients. 

But this is not all. With the enormously 
increased wealth which we see produced 
about us, the duty has been laid upon the 
shoulders of bankers to inculcate habits of 
thrift, to assist in the elimination of waste, 
to mold the sentiment of economy in the 
minds of the local public and to perform 
innumerable quasi banking functions which 
can be readily done in the large banking 
centers but which cannot be imitated in the 
smaller, without expense and sacrifices too 
great to be borne. Countless small unit 
banks have found it impossible to supply 
the demands enumerated. They have been 
unable, because of the expense involved, to 
secure the specialists and the executives 
needed in the handling of this business, to 
say nothing of its promotion... . 


Tribute to Country Banker 
To my mind the welfare of the country 


bank is in many ways of equal, if not of 
greater, importance to our national welfare 
than that of the city institution. It is the 
country bank that deals with the farmer, 
and it is the farmer, regardless of his prob- 
lems or their solution, who in the last in- 
stance is the most important factor in the 
continuance of conservative government. One 
can almost say that if the elimination of the 
smaller unit banks will jeopardize the in- 
terests of the agriculturalist, then branch, 
chain and group banking should be headed 
off before it gets more of a start. On the 
other hand, if the group working through the 
rural unit can be proven to be beneficial to 
the farmer and ¢an bring about the solution 
of his problems, or at least can alleviate 
them, then it is a _ financial development 
which should receive the utmost encourage- 
ment. 

Regardless of how capable he may be the 
country banker works under a severe handi- 
cap. He is not in position to spend money 
for the expensive mechanical contrivances 
which make for accuracy and economy in 
larger institutions; he must depend on his 
city correspondents or the Federal Reserve 
bank for his credit needs; if he purchases 
outside securities he does so at long range 
and we all know of many instances where 
salesmen have loaded country banks with 
securities of a class which a metropolitan 
bank with a good statistical department 
would not think of buying... . 

I hope you will not misunderstand me. 
There is no member of this body who has 
a greater admiration for what the well man- 
aged small bank has done in the past than 
I. What they have given to the develop- 
ment of our country can never be overstated 
or overestimated, but modern transportation 
has taken from them their richest asset 
which has been isolation. It has not only 
transported the facilities of the larger metro- 
politan institution to the doorways of their 
customers, but it has proved as well a means 
of approach for those same customers to the 
central avenues of service in the metropoli- 
tun areas. The unit bankers in the smaller 
cities who have come to join the chain, group 
and branch systems, have done so reluctantly 
in many cases, but in the belief that only 
by becoming so affiliated would they be able 
to render proper service to their customers 
and continue their institutions on a profitable 
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Banks Now Entering Group, Chain or 
Branch Systems 


Now the time has come when industry has 
found it fitting to develop and expand 
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through mergers. It is virtually demanded 
that banks do likewise. Industry has learned 
that big things can be only in a big way 
and if we as bankers are as open-minded and 
patriotic as we pretend to be we cannot fail 
to appreciate that there is a duty laid at our 
door of providing adequate financial service 
to the American public that demands it. To 
provide this adequate service different 
groups have advocated and are trying differ- 
ent methods. Some are working through 
chains, others are establishing, where the 
law permits, branch systems and still others, 
and I am of this last class, are advocates of 
the plan which is called the Group system. 

Let us examine them briefly and see which, 
in the light of the present day developments. 
fits best the situation we have before us. 


Chain Banking Weaknesses 

Chain banking can be defined as an ar- 
rangement through which an individual or a 
corporation exercises some control over but 
owns only a minority interest in the stock 
of several banks. The term, chain banking, 
in my mind does not apply to situations 
where holding companies own all or approxi- 
mately all of the stock of banks. Thus chain 
banking differs, fundamentally, from unit 
banking and group banking, both in con- 
struction and theory. It seems its strength 
or weakness can best be tested by determin- 
ing whether minority control of several units, 
situated at some distance from each other 
physically, and possibly in different economic 
areas, is conducive to the best interests of 
stockholders and clients throughout the 
chain... . 

Certainly the chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. And if we are to accept literal 
interpretations of the meaning of the word 
“chain” then again its success or failure 
must hinge upon the strength or frailty of 
its weakest link. From a_ practical stand- 
point the weakest link in any chain system 
can be best discovered through an ordinary 
examination of the units’ books. But theoreti- 
cally, as well as practically for present pur- 
poses, the weakest link in a banking chain 
is the one which permits divided authority 
and control, diversified management policy, 
and consequently disunited and haphazard 
inethods of investment. The chain banking 
idea combines too many indefinite proposi- 
tions in its scope to satisfy us as to its 
soundness, 


Present Branch Banking Methods Inadequate 

There is a negative aspect to chain bank- 
ing that seems to destroy its ability to do 
constructive work. I can see in it no real 
solution of our problem. 


Let us turn to branch banking. Widespread 
branch banking would do much for our na- 
tional banking system. It has done much 
for some of the state banking systems and 
if we had a unified scheme whereby competi- 
tion between these two elements could be 
eliminated or equalized, I believe our diffi- 
culties would be solved. That such a plan 
will be worked out, eventually, is my opin- 
ion but there are a number of obstacles to 
be overcome first. The greatest of these 
seems to be the fear on the part of many 
people that an undue concentration of credit 
would result from such a change. They fear 
that officials of a branch appointed and 
placed by the controlling heads would look 
to the home office for guidance and direction 
and that local credit needs would receive 
scant consideration while the communities 
capital, represented by deposits in the branch, 
would be used elsewhere. 

Undoubtedly these, and other objections 
will ultimately, be overcome by the working 
out of a plan which will make provision for 
a certain amount of local autonomy and local 
representation in the councils of the central 
organization. 


Group Banking a Solution to Present 


Problem 

However, this will take time and to meet 
the present requirement for relief the group 
system has been evolved and is operating 
in many sections. I believe this plan comes 
closer to sclving our problem than any other 
which it would be possible to put into effect 
now. To my mind, it embodies all of the 
best points of branch banking and contains 
none of the faults of chain banking. 


Some are prone in thinking of banks, to 
view in their minds’ eye the pretentious 
buildings which house some metropolitan in- 
stitutions and use them as expressions of 
the best in banking. I would rather take the 
bank in the average small community that 
las been organized as a civie project with 
the same thoughts in the minds of its spon- 
sors as occurred to them in the building of 
the communities’ hotel, the paving of its 
main street, the erection of the standpipe. 
or any of the other things which are done 
in American towns and accomplished througi 
zeal, loyalty, fervor, pride and patriotism. 

As institutions grow that are created and 
fashioned in this way, there is drawn into 
them the essence and spirit of life in the 
communities where they exist. Naturally, 
there is centered in them the capital, the 
wealth, and the substance of the community, 
but over and above this, there is identified 
in these banks, the aims and ambitions, long- 
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ings and desires, of the people who live 
about them. The destruction of this spirit 
would be, to my mind, inexcusable. The re- 
moving of anything from such an institution 
to a foreign place or the transfusion into it 
of foreign elements from other communities 
without test as to whether the two properly 
mix, is contrary to the ideals and ethics 
upon which American business and banking 
are founded. 


Group Banking Maintains Individuality 
of Units 

The group idea does neither of these things. 
It provides for retention of separate man- 
agement in the several communities, in har- 
mony with the best policy of each place. It 
provides for such building of capital and ex- 
tension of credit as conditions require. It 
affords the mutual protection provided only 
where every link of a chain is of the same 
tensile strength and it permits through its 
central organization the bringing to each unit 
of the special talents, methods and practices 
which can be evolved only through organized 
effort. 

Group banking, as I define it, contemplates 
the complete ownership and control of the 
stock of various banks by a holding com- 
pany. How it accomplishes its purposes may 
be best described by comparing what it does 
for its member banks, its stockholders and 
respective communities, as against what may 
be accomplished by small unit banks. The 
group brings to the bank in the small city 
all of the benefits of branch banking prac- 
tice. It eliminates the dependence of the 
unit bank upon a single industry or a single 
locality for its complete success. It assists 
in the development of the trust business 
through channels of adequate organization 
and strength and through the facilities of an 
investment department, available to aid the 
various members of the group. It provides 
for the dissemination of technical advice 
from an organized staff, either through the 
medium of literature or through meetings 
and similar contacts in a manner which could 
not otherwise be secured. Strength is fea- 
tured through the unification of publicity 
and advertising activities, and there is 
brought to the individual unit the best ideas 
in the development of new business, either 
through contact with other banks or through 
the application of modernized methods. 

From the standpoint of stockholders, the 
group bank idea provides investment for 
their capital in the activities of many com- 
munities and industries, and, therefore, a 
greater element of security than in the case 
of a unit bank. Because stock of group com- 


panies is listed on the larger exchanges, 
there is provided for it a market not avail- 
able to owners of stock in the smaller banks. 
The hazard attending the selection of out- 
side investments by the smaller banks is elim- 
inated because sound investments can be 
made available through group investigation 
and purchase. 


Group Banking Retains Local Management 

From the standpoint of communities, group 
affiliation always bring strength and coordi- 
nated efforts which create a most desirable 
asset in the financing of new industries. In- 
asmuch as group policies provide for the re- 
tention of local men of the community in 
the active management of each bank, greater 
avenues for investment and greater resources 
for strength are introduced into the commu- 
nity under the management of people known 
there. When depression exists in the small 
cities, it is the local unit bank that suffers 
most. Where the local bank is a member of 
a group, it is protected in times of local 
depression by the resources of the group. 
Where new industries require financing, or 
refinancing, the unit bank is seldom able of 
itself to render this service. The resources 
available through group channels adequately 
take care of this demand. Many of the 
smaller cities have seen substantial estates 
taken to metropolitan areas for administra- 
tion, largely because the facilities were not 
at hand to do this work. The group idea 
eliminates this objection and provides to the 
local unit specialized services and talents for 
the conducting of a trust business. The com- 
munity suffers if the local bank cannot com- 
mand the services of financial and investment 
specialists. A member of a group can bring 
to the community it serves the best of such 
facilities because it is able to draw upon 
the central staff of the group. 

Lastly, there is presented through the me- 
dium of group contacts an avenue for the 
dissemination of knowledge and accurate 
thought pertaining not only to business but 
to economic trends which the small unit bank 
is helpless to acquire. 

It would be a tragedy for any system of 
government, or of banking, to develop in 
this country which would take from the 
smaller communities, the habits, customs and 
practices which were present in their incep- 
tion and which matured and proved fruitful 
in their growth. Group banking destroys 
none of these things. On the contrary, it 
fosters civic progress and achievement. To 
my mind, it characterizes the best that is 
possible under present laws. 
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KEEPING OUR ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL MACHIN- 
ERY FREE FROM POLITICAL CONTROL 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
Chairman of the General Electric Company 





(Eprror’s Nore: Owen D. Young's distinguished services in the field of international 
adjustments since the war, were recognized when the final scheme for the settlement of 
the German Reparations problem, embodying the establishment of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, was by common consent designated as the Young Plan. His keen and 
practical grasp of essentials imparts timely interest to his views as related to current 
economic and financial problems in this country.) 


OTHING is clearer, from the experi- 

ence of the last ten years, than the 

necessity of keeping our economic ma- 
chinery, and especially our finance, free from 
the domination and control of politics. That 
seems to me one great lesson which we have 
learned, I do not mean that the struggle of 
politics to control economics is ended. It is 
going on in every country, and will continue 
to do so. 

But what about the relationship of eco- 
nomics to politics in international coopera- 
tion? Well, my answer is this: Economic 
integration of the world is a necessary pre- 
requisite to effective political cooperation in 
the world. America, as the greatest creditor 
nation, is more interested than any other in 
economie integration. It is inevitable that 
from an economic point of view she take an 
interest in and be concerned in the material 
problems and affairs of every country on the 
clobe. 

Isolation to America, either economic or 
political, is quite impossible. The material 
development of countries will necessarily be 
to us a matter of great concern, both from 
an idealistic and practical point of view. If 
all peoples everywhere could be lifted in pro- 
ductive capacity and consuming power to a 
point equal to our own, envy and hatred 
would be alleviated; capital would be better 
employed; markets would be enlarged; un- 
employment would diminish, and a much 
more peaceful world would be insured. 

Let no man think that the living standards 
of America can be permanently maintained 
at a measurably higher level than those of 
the other civilized countries. Either we shall 
lift theirs to ours or they will drag ours down 
to theirs. Tariffs and other petty political 
barriers, temporarily justifiable, will, in the 
long run, only accentuate the trouble. 


A New Economic Philosophy 
Our experience at home during the last 
generation should teach us that segregation 
into different groups for the selfish purpose 
of benefiting one at the expense of the other 
is a failure. It was not so many years ago 
that our industrial leaders in the United 
States thought that a low wage scale was 
necessary to enable capital to earn a profit. 
Now we have learned that a high wage scale 
may be consistent not only with low produc- 
tion costs but also with the greatest security 

to and return on capital investment. 


In a word, we are learning in America 
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that the highest welfare of all rather than 
of any class is a wise objective even for the 
group previously privileged. How long will 
it take us to learn that fact in a world so 
small that Commander Byrd talks from New 
Zealand on Wednesday, in the fall of the 
year, with Adolph S. Ochs in Schenectady, on 
Tuesday in the spring of the year—and that 
conversation can be heard by practically 
everybody in the world at varying times and 
seasons. 

To secure the advantages of economic 
equilibrium we must go beyond political 
frontiers. We may sign great declarations 
of peace, but we shall concurrently find, if 
we follow a narrow economic policy, an in- 
creasing resistance in countries less well off 
than ourselves to that disarmament which is 
the insurance of the peace we seek. Politics 
in America may start a program on a narrow 
economic policy which politics cannot stop. 


America Too Rich to Be Loved 

After all, we must remember that politics 
and economics are not the masters of men— 
they are their servants. The managers of 
both too often think and sometimes act as if 
human beings were merely the fodder of 
political and economic mills. I do not con- 
sider economics and politics in any sense as 
ends in themselves. Back of them stand 
myriads of human faces, some young, some 
old, some prosperous, some needy, some chari- 
table, some selfish, some generous, some en- 
vious, but all vitally affected not only in their 
material but in their cultural and spiritual 
development by these organizations, political 
and economic, which they have imposed upon 
themselves. 

So long as such organizations render an 
uplifting service, just so long can we go for- 
ward in reaping the advantages which civili- 
zation has brought. But those faces in these 
days of a closely compact world can no longer 
be segregated into compartments, one of 
which shall be prosperous and the others not; 
one of which shall go forward and the others 
back. Those faces must all move together for 
good or ill. So politics and economics, their 
servants, must move together too, not in one 
country alone, but everywhere. That way 
only can the benefits of civilization be en- 
larged—that way only can peace ultimately 
come. 

And one word more, America is too rich 
to be loved. She is well enough off to be 
envied. The attitude of the world toward 
her will be largely influenced by her spirit. 
If it be one of selfishness in isolation, she 
will have failed in her great responsibilities. 
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If it be one of boastfulness in her success, 
she will have misused the things which God 
has given her. I pray for sober and sensible 
responsibility in this America we love, a 
spirit of gratitude for the things we have, 
a spirit of friendliness and helpfulness and 
cooperation for all, a spirit of restraint in 
the use of any power which has been en- 
trusted to us, and most of all, restraint in 
speech. 
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COLONEL FRIES ADVOCATES BRANCH 
BANKING 

Colonel F. H. Fries, president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. ©., was among the bankers in- 
vited to address the recent annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington and discuss the subject of unit, 
chain, group and branch banking. 
interest attached to observations made by 
Col. Fries because the institution which he 
has guided for many years, first operated as 
a unit bank for nine years and for the past 
twenty-eight years has been foremost in the 
south in the successful development of branch 
banking facilities covering the most impor- 
tant centers of North Carolina. 


Particular 


Col. Fries paid tribute to the important 
place of unit banks in the development of 
banking in the past and that the well-man- 
aged and conservatively operated unit banks 
will continue to exist and have nothing to 


fear from new trends. He said in part: 
“Branch banking commends itself to the 
solution of the most serious of our banking 
problems because it is susceptible of unlimit- 
ed extension, and under proper regulation 
would work in harmony with unit banks, how- 
ever large or small. Where unit banks oc- 
cupy the territory satisfactorily there would 
be slight reason for a branch bank, while 
on the contrary where a unit bank wished to 
retire from the field a branch bank would be 
a ready and satisfactory purchaser. 
“Branch banking is not an untried experi- 
ment. It has been demonstrated as safe and 
economical by other nations. It is already 
a part of the Federal Reserve Bank’s system, 
and can be easily inaugurated by simple legis- 
lation. It will exert less influence in the 
control of the Federal Reserve System and 
solve more difficulties than any plan yet sug- 
gested. If branch banking has proved to be 
a success within city limits, within statewide 
limits, and in other nations, why shall it not 
be successful in commercial zones or over the 
entire territory of the United States?’ 
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WORKING OUT SATISFACTORY AND 
SCHEDULES FOR TRUST SERVICES 


HOW CHICAGO FIDUCIARIES SOLVED PROBLEMS OF COMPETITION 
AND RATE CUTTING 


OLIVER A. BESTEL 


Vice-president, First Union Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Ascertainment of costs and definition of a uniform and fair basis 





UNIFORM FEE 


of compensation for various individual and corporate trust services, are matters abso- 
lutely essential to successful and healthy growth of trust department business in every 


community in the country. 


Some cities have made greater progress than others in de- 


vising uniform schedules and securing observance, due mainly to the cooperative effort 


secured through Corporate Fiduciary Associations. 
efforts in New York, Boston, Buffalo, in California and in other cities and states. 


Particularly effective have been such 
The 


following recital of how Chicago tackled this problem and what has been accomplished, 
presented by Mr. Bestel at a recent meeting of the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 





EFORE reviewing the procedure and 

what the Chicago Fiduciaries Associa- 

tion has accomplished in developing 

its present schedule of fees for individual 

and corporate trust services, it might be well 

to consider in a general way the fiduciary fee 

and cost determination situation as it ex- 
isted at the time this task was taken up. 

Fiduciary might divided 


service well be 


into two classes: One embracing personal 
service, and the other corporate service. 


Practically all the states have placed limi- 
tations on fiduciary fees by statute or else 
such fees are fixed by or subject to the ap- 
proval of courts having jurisdiction. These 
limitations, however, generally apply to the 
personal service only and do not relate to 
the corporate service. The rates differ very 
materially and no doubt were based on the 
local community situations respecting wealth, 
population and other conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, it has been the experience that once 
these limitations are placed on the statute 
books it is a very difficult matter to have 
revisions made providing more fair and 
equitable compensation in view of mounting 
cost conditions. 

Some years ago the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association 
made a survey of the entire country to as- 
certain the fiduciary charges authorized by 
law or by custom in the various states. This 
was done, I believe, with the thought in mind 
of a possible standardization of charges 
throughout the country. It is my recollec- 
tion that the result of the survey indicated 





Philadelphia, is bound to be interesting to all those engaged in trust work.) 


that owing to the wide variance of charges 
the plan was not practical. 

Competition Between Fiduciaries and Rate 

Cutting 

The fee conditions in Chicago in this re- 
spect, prior to the formation of our Fidu- 
ciary Association and the adoption of a fee 
schedule, were very unsatisfactory. In the 
first place there was the competition between 
the corporate fiduciary and the individual 
fiduciary, and in the second place the compe- 
tition among the corporate fiduciaries them- 
selves. This latter situation was _ particu- 
larly severe. There was a strong tendency 
on the part of some trust companies, in their 
desire to obtain volume, to accept business 
at very low rates, with little regard to or 
understanding of costs or profits. 

Our Illinois statutes provide liberal com- 
pensation for fiduciaries, the maximum al- 
lowance for administrations being 6 per cent 
on personal property; no fee on real estate 
unless such real estate is sold during the 
period of administration in which event the 
maximum allowance is 3 per cent of the 
proceeds. All administration charges are sub- 
ject to approval of the court having jurisdic- 
tion, although I will say that in very few 
instances will our courts approve maximum 
charges unless there are some very unusual 
features in the administration. 

Furthermore, our statutes contain no pro- 
vision for any rates of compensation for 
other classes of court appointments such as 
guardian, conservator, or testamentary trus- 
tee, except that such compensation shall 
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be reasonable. For other personal trust serv- 
ice, such as voluntary trusts, life insurance 
trusts, custodianships, agencies, escrows, etc., 
there are no statutory provisions and the 
compensation is a matter of contract. 


How Chicago Fiduciaries Approached the 
Problem 

In view of this favorable fee situation un- 
der our statutes, competition among our trust 
companies became so unsatisfactory that the 
condition respecting rates was rapidly be- 
coming chaotic. The trust department main- 
taining a cost system was suffering on a 
competitive basis with those not maintaining 
such a system. Then, too, perhaps the high 
standard of service to which the public is 
entitled might become impaired to some ex- 
tent, as naturally there is always a tendency 
to measure the service given, by the com- 
pensation received. This situation certainly 
needed correction. 

These conditions prevailed until 1922 when 
it became apparent to our leading trust com- 
panies that the prevailing method of quot- 
ing fees was fundamentally unsound, that 
competition in fees was practically suicide. 
and that the proper competition should be 
on the basis of service only. During that 
year a small group comprised of executives 
from four or five of our larger trust com- 
panies was formed for the purpose of study- 
ing this situation and to work out a satis- 
factory solution. 

This group made a very careful study of 
our own situation and spent considerable 
time in ascertaining the experiences of the 
trust companies in the large financial cen- 
ters along the Atlantic Seaboard, where trust 
business in this country originated, and as 
to their methods of working out similar prob- 
lems. 


Fiduciary Association Provides 
Effort 

The result of this survey or study was the 
recommendation that a Fiduciary Associa- 
tion, similar to the one existing in New York 
City, should be formed in Chicago. After a 
number of meetings with representatives of 
our trust companies, the Fiduciary Associa- 


Systematic 


tion was formally organized on April 26, 
1923. Its regular members comprise all the 
trust companies or banks having trust de- 


partments, located within our so-called loop 
district. Institutions outside of this district 
are admitted as “associate” members and 
are entitled to participation in all meetings 
and all benefits accruing to the regular mem- 
bers, but have no voting power. 

The first duty of the association was to 
ascertain the charge practice of its members 
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and to formulate a fee schedule that would 
be fair to the general public and at the same 
time provide reasonable compensation to the 
fiduciary. 

To accomplish this purpose three fee com- 
mittees were appointed to work out a sched- 
ule for submission to that same group who 
made the original survey. Each committee 
consisted of a chairman and three additional 
members, making four in all. All members 
of committees were representative officers in 
their respective institutions. 

Certain classes of fiduciary service were 
assigned to each committee. For example, 
one had the subjects of executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, conservator, and trustee un- 
der voluntary and testamentary trusts; an- 
other had the subjects of corporate trustee 


under bond issues, ete., transfer agent and 
registrar, and dividend disbursing agent; and 


the third, the subjects of depositary under 
court appointment, depositary for corporate 
reorganization, custodian, agent, trustee or 
agent under lease, trustee under individual! 
mortgages, holding title to real estate, escrow 
and other miscellaneous services. 


Working Through Committees 

Each committee worked independently and 
the various chairmen were expected to ar- 
range for their necessary meetings. It was 
quite some time before any committee was 
in a position to submit a tentative schedule. 
Just as soon as a committee agreed upon 
a fee for any of its subjects, a meeting was 
then arranged between that committee and 
the original small group which was acting 
executive committee of the association. 
I might say here that it was the thought in 
the beginning that it would be better to have 


as 


the committees work through this small 
group, or executive committee, which in 
fact represented the larger trust companies 


with the real volume of work, rather than 
to submit tentative schedules in the first 
place to the entire membership, thereby elim- 
inating a vast amount of unnecessary dis- 
cussion. 

It was the intention, and it so worked out, 
that when a committee had completed an 
entire schedule and had it approved by the 
executive committee, the particular schedule 
was then submitted to the entire membership 
at a general meeting for final ratification. 
In this way we were able to put into effect 
much sooner the revised fees for certain serv- 
ices, than if we had waited for the com- 
plete ratification at one time of the entire 
schedules of the three committees. 

Schedules Compiled and Printed 

After the final ratification of all schedules 












a complete booklet was compiled and printed 
copies furnished all members of the associa- 
tion, both regular and associate, and addi- 
tional copies reserved for distribution pur- 
poses. 

Many of the banks have adopted the indi- 
vidual leaflet idea of quoting fees. For ex- 
ample there is a separate leaflet covering 
services as “Executor and Administrator,” 
another “Testamentary and Voluntary Trus- 
tee,’ another “Guardian or Conservator,” and 
so on, for each outstanding service. There 
are of course some services that do not run 
into volume and for which leaflets would be 
unnecessary, such as esecrows, trustee under 
lease, ete. 


Methods Employed in Determining Rates 

Now as to the methods employed by our 
committees in determining the rates recom- 
mended. It was regarded as fundamental 
that any schedule of charge should be based 
on cost estimates of some character. At the 
time, some of our trust companies were main- 
taining fairly well defined cost systems, while 
many were only beginning to struggle with 
the problem. Of course it should be remem- 
bered that Chicago trust companies were not 
as large in volume as those in the large finan- 
cial centers in the east, and while practically 
all our Chicago companies were aware of 
the earning situation of their trust depart- 


ments as a whole, on the other hand some 


companies’ earning situations as to sepa- 
rate divisions or classes of services, were 
unknown or not readily ascertainable. This 


latter situation was due in a large measure 
to the fact that volume had not reached the 
stage where divisional 
thought necessary. 


classification was 


Determining Costs of Trust Services 

It was impossible for our association, or 
rather the fee committees, to work out as 
the first step a uniform basis of cost for all 
the various trust services, as a preliminary 
measure before starting the work on the 
fee schedules. 

Inasmuch as many of our trust companies 
were not then maintaining definite cost sys- 
tems, it was necessary for us to depend upor 
those of our trust companies who did have 
available cost figures and to use these figures 


as a cost basis on which to develop the 
schedules. Our situation then, from a defi- 
nite ascertainable cost understanding was 


probably comparable to the conditions exis;- 
ing in Philadelphia, as well as in New York 
and Boston when the first fee schedules were 
adopted in these cities. 

I have always felt that as a matter of 
necessity the various associations proceeded 
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more or less along the same general prin- 
ciples in formulating their fee schedules. It 
is my recollection that the first meetings of 
the committees were devoted, first to ana- 
lyzing the subjects and aligning them in or- 
der for consideration; second, ascertaining 
if there were any definite cost figures avail- 
able; third, discussing the character, respon- 
sibilities and work involved in each service; 
fourth, considering the competitive situation 
in regard to other financial centers as com- 
pared with our own local situation; and fur- 
ther, considering ratios of reasonable profit. 
If we were to do this work over again I 
would advocate following the same prelim- 


inary procedure, as it seems to be funda- 
mentally sound and should be the proper 


basis for any revision of fee schedules. 


Collecting Available Information as to Costs 

On this matter of computation of cost: 
Until quite recently very little intelligent 
study was given to this extremely important 
problem, and even subsequent intensified 
study has not as yet evolved a satisfactory 
solution. There are so many different meth- 
ods of computing trust costs and such a 
variance in institutional policies, character 
of expense items and allocations thereof, even 
among institutions in the same community 
having approximately the same general char- 
acter and volume of business, that in my 
opinion the resulting computation for com- 
parison purposes of costs and ensuing profits, 
would present entirely different profit situa- 
tions. 

The first objective of a committee was to 
ascertain the charges of the various trust 
companies in Chicago for the particular serv- 
ices assigned to it. This was comparatively 
simple as many of the large trust companies 
were represented on the committees and there 
was a more or less general understanding as 
to what the other companies were charging. 
The next step was to collect information as 
to the charge situation in other financial cen- 
ters where a large volume of trust business 
was handled. 


Formulating a Tentative Schedule 
With this assembled information the com- 
mittees were then in a position to start work 
on a tentative schedule. Reviewing for in- 
stance the methods of the committee on court 
appointments—it was deemed advisable that 
an analysis should be made of the duties per- 
taining to each class of appointment so as 
to define what might be considered usual or 
ordinary services, and what might be con- 
sidered unusual or extraordinary. It was 
concluded that where the latter condition 
prevailed, an additional reasonable charge, 
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fair to both the public and the fiduciary, 
should be made, based on the responsibility 
involved and character of service rendered. 
It was therefore agreed that in the future 
charges should be quoted on the basis of 
ordinary services only, and that special men- 
tion should be made of a possible additional 
charge for unusual services. 

It might well be said that in any given 
trust where unusual services transpired, and 
where fees were quoted on the basis of ordi- 
nary services, the additional costs pertain- 
ing to the unusual services might possibly 
wipe out any profit that would ordinarily 
result. 


Considering Maximum Limits and Extra 
Services 

As one of the first steps in formulating 
rates, our maximum statutory limitations 
were necessarily considered, as well as the 
comparable situation of fiduciaries located 
outside of Chicago and Illinois. It was known 
that our probate court in the interests of 
the public would not approve the application 
of our maximum statutory rates unless there 
were very unusual circumstances. It was 
therefore essential that equitable’ rates 
should be adopted which in the first place 
would be fair to the public, provide adequate 
compensation to the fiduciary, and have the 
approval of our probate court and in the 
second place insure reasonable consideration 
as against outside competition. 

The trustee’s duties under a testamentary 
trust are no different than under a living 
trust, and the rates should be similar, with 
one exception, and that is where the trust 
company did not act as executor. It is 
clearly apparent that extra services are in- 
volved in such instances and costs are in- 
creased in the initial setup of the trust ow- 
ing to the necessity of checking the work 
and records of the former trustee. In view 
of this situation a sliding scale of charge 
was adopted, depending upon the character 
of the securities comprising the trust and the 
work involved. 

Classification of Duties 

Another matter that received serious con- 
sideration was whether the fees of the in- 
dividual cofiduciary should be taken out of 
the corporate fiduciary’s fee. Inasmuch as 
the rates agreed upon contemplated only a 
reasonable charge for the corporate fiduciary 
for ordinary services, if such fees were de- 
ducted from its allowance there would be 
little, if any, profit remaining, and therefore 
from a cost standpoint it was decided such 
fees should be exclusive of the corporate 
fiduciary’s compensation. 
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Classification of duties in some services 
was rather difficult. I have in mind, for in- 
stance, the custodianship service for safe- 
keeping of customers’ securities. A great deai 
of discussion was had on this particular sub- 
ject and it was concluded to divide it into 
two services; one the simple “custodian- 
ship” with limited duties, and the other 
“agency” service with more extensive duties. 

Our fee situation respecting these two 
services was very unsatisfactory, in view of 
the fact that most banks in Chicago through 
their commercial departments were accept- 
ing securities for safekeeping without charge, 
following a long established custom. This 
was not fair to the trust department who 
was making a charge, who very often found 
itself in direct competition with the commer- 
cial department of its own institution. 


Clearing House Cooperation on Safekeeping 
Charges 

The volume of this business in the com- 
mercial departments increased very mate- 
rially and tke operating costs accordingly. 
The situation was clearly unsound and in 
order to rectify it a number of meetings were 
held between representatives of the Clearing 
House Committee, the Corporate Fiduciary 
Association, and a number of the larger 
banks, with the result that a Clearing House 
rule was passed requiring all members of 
the Clearing House to make a charge for 
this service up to a certain point in volume, 
and beyond that point a further charge was 
discretionary. There has since developed a 
misconception not only among the trust com- 
panies but the public as well, as to the ex- 
tent of duties of these services and we are 
now contemplating a further revision both 
as to scope of duties and charges. 


Dealing With Schedules for Corporate 
Trust Services 
The work of the other two committees re- 
lated generally to services to corporations, 


where statutory limitations were not in- 
volved. Corporate service is restricted more 
or less to the larger financial centers, and 
it was the experiences of those trust com- 
panies, reflected in their various charge 
schedules, that our committees more or less 
adopted as a working basis. It was con- 
ceded that the eastern trust companies had 
established more or less precedents in their 
various schedules, which were known to the 
business world in general, and which no 
doubt had been adopted only after long ex- 
perience and cost understanding. 

Eastern rates were important factors in 
determining our schedules, which naturally 
had to conform generally to eastern stand- 











ards, owing to the highly competitive situa- 
tion, inasmuch as corporate trust service is 
not surrounded with conditions and restric- 
tions which pertain to personal trust service. 


Schedules and Agreement Work Satisfactorily 

The schedules were adopted as being fair 
and equitable both as to the general public 
and the fiduciary. Both the plan in work- 
ing out the schedule, and the agreed rates, 
have worked out very well and the results 
have been most gratifying. In addition to 
the benefits derived from the adoption of xu 
minimum fee schedule, another real benefit 
in my opinion was the breaking down of the 
old feeling of reserve and sometimes even 
distrust existing between the trust compa- 
nies. This was due in a large measure tv 
these meetings where there came to be had 
a better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and the evidence of a spirit for more 
cooperation. Institutional practices and oper- 
ating methods are no longer treated as trade 
secrets. 

It is now practically an everyday occur- 
rence with us, to have one trust company 
call another, for expressions of policy on 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER URGES PLANS TO AVERT 
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unusual situations, application of fees, gen- 
eral information and the like. In fact, there 
is a constant exchange of information and 
checkups between the operating officers of 
our trust companies relative to systems, 
operating costs and methods, usage of new 
machine equipment and other features per- 
taining to the entire field of operations. 


Periodical Review of Schedules Necessary 

I believe, howeve., that reviews of the 
schedules are necessary periodically for pos- 
sible revisions. Cost situations are constant- 
ly changing. Labor costs, constituting the 
largest single item of expense, have a con- 
tinual rising tendency. Broader and more 
complete service must be given to meet the 
present day demands of customers. It is a 
generally accepted fact in the trust business 
that operating costs are continually increas- 
ing and fees remain more or less stationary, 
particularly as applies to the personal trust 
service where statutory fee limitations exist. 
In conclusion, I would like to strongly em- 
phasize the necessity of inaugurating or 
maintaining an adequate cost system. No 
trust company can be complete without one. 





SPECULATIVE EXCESSES 


Judging from the substance of his recent 
address before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the next important step 
to be undertaken by President Hoover in de- 
veloping his economic stabilization plans will 
be the appointment of a representative body 
to conduct an accurate examination of the 
causes and to suggest remedial measures for 
the prevention of speculative booms and the 
diversion of credit from constructive enter- 
prise. He believes that cycles of business 
prosperity and depression and that such stock 
market crashes as experienced last fall, are 
not inevitable and that they can be avoided 
by proper economic formulas. He says in 
part: 

“When our nation has traveled on the high 
road to prosperity for a considerable term 
of years, the natural optimism of our people 
brings into being a spirit of undue specula- 
tion against the future. These vast conta- 
gious of speculative emotion have hithertu 
throughout all history proved themselves un- 
controllable by any device that the econo- 
mist, the business man or the government 
has been able to suggest. The effect of them 
is to divert capital and energy from healthy 
enterprise—the only real sources to pros- 
perity—to stimulate waste, extravagance and 


unsound enterprise, with the inevitable col- 
lapse in panic. 

“Many have looked upon all this rise and 
fall as a disease which must run its course, 
and for which nothing could be done either 
in prevention, or to speed recovery, or to 
relieve the hardship which wreaks itself es- 
pecially upon workers, farmers and smaller 
business people. I do not accept the fatalis- 
tic view that the discovery of the means to 
restrain destructive speculation is beyond the 
genius of the American people. 

“We have advanced in methods of stability 
in recent years. The development of our 
credit system, our statistics, our methods of 
security and relief in depression all show 
progress. We have developed further steps 
during the past six months. 

“The whole range of our experiences with 
this boom and slump should be placed under 
accurate examination, with a view to broad 
determination of what can be done to achieve 
greater stability for the future both in pre- 
vention and in remedy. If such an exhaus- 
tive examination meets with general ap- 
proval, I shall, when the situation clears a 
little, move to organize a body—representa- 
tive of business, economics, labor and agri- 
culture—to undertake it.” 
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(ee N an article “Results From 


tat 
SN 


Trust Direct Mail” in the 
January, 1930, Bulletin of 
the Financial Advertisers 





Association, reports from 4 
banks were cited. Each told of exceptional 
results. Each, though the article did not say 








so, referred to a Purse advertising campaign. 
It is more than a coincidence that when you 
see some especially attractive trust advertising, 
or hear of an unusually resultful campaign, 
and ask about it, you so often find that it 
came from Purse @ 2&8 &8 & @® 


2HeE PURSE COMPANY 


Headquarters for trust department advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CHATTANOOGA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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LIABILITY OF TRUSTEE IN DEALING WITH 
ITSELF FOR ACCOUNT OF TRUST FUNDS 


COURTS HOLD TRUSTEE RESPONSIBLE FOR AMOUNT 
OF INVESTMENT WITH INTEREST 


THEODORE S. CHAPMAN 
Office Counsel of the Investment Bankers Association of America 





(Epiror’s Note: 











In view of the increasing number of trust companies and banks 


which are operating both trust departments and bond departments as well as affiliated 
securities’ corporations, the question arises frequently as to whether a trust department 
may properly or legally purchase, in the absence of erpress authority in the trust inden- 
ture, investments for trust account from their own bond departments or securities’ sub- 


sidiaries. 


Mr. Chapman makes clear in the following opinion, fortified by recent Supreme 


Court decisions, that such practice is contrary to sound trust administration and erposes 


the trustee to lability. 


NQUIRIES have recently been submitted 

in respect of the practice of institutions 

with both trust and bond departments not 
allowing their trust departments to purchase 
securities from their bond departments at 
any price, unless they are buying for a trust 
which specifically authorizes such procedure. 
These inquiries also raise the question as to 
whether or not this practice is simply a 
matter of good practice or whether it is based 
on some legal liability, such as the guaran- 
tee of securities owned by the institution and 
sold to the trust. 

The practice is based on a very real hazard 
assumed by a trustee dealing with itself. The 
law has always jealously guarded trust rela- 
tions and this irrespective of whether or not 
there be an actual loss or whether there is 
any intention to defraud. When a_ trustee 
deals with itself, irrespective of whether or 
not there be bad faith involved, the courts 
will hold the trustee responsible for the return 
of the amount invested together with the 
legal rate of interest thereon. 


Hazards Emphasized by Recent Court 
Decisions 

Two cases recently have been decided by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota directly in 
point. In the one the trust company 
under an agreement by which it guaranteed 
all investments purchased certain mortgages 
owned by it at the time of purchase for the 
trust account. The mortgages were fore- 
closed and thereafter, upon a petition for ac- 
counting and distribution, the trust company 
included the land in its account as an asset 


“ase 


This viewpoint accords with the policies enunciated and observed 
by conservative trust company management throughout the 


country.) 


of the trust estate. Apparently the value of 
the land was in excess of or equal to the 
amount of money which the _ beneficiaries 
sought to obtain from the trust company. 
The beneficiaries objected to the allowance 
of the account, claiming that they were en- 
titled to the amount invested in the mort- 
gage plus the amount spent for expense of 
foreclosure and taxes, and money in lieu of 
the land. 

It was held that the beneficiaries were not 
required to take the land and that the trust 
company was obligated to pay the amount 
demanded by the beneficiaries in cash. The 
court held the trust company so liable ‘“with- 
out taking into account the trust company’s 
guarantee of all investments made by it.” 
The court further said “Defendant (trust 
company) contends, and there is nothing in 
the record to the contrary, that the lands 
secured by the foreclosure are of value in 
excess of the principal, interest, taxes and 
cost of foreclosure. Fortunately for it, there 
will be no monetary loss. 

“There is in this case no intimation of bad 
faith or lack of integrity on the part of the 
defendant or its officers. There was, however, 
a failure to follow the statutory require- 
ments. A trust relation is one jealously re- 
garded by the law. Courts do and should 
so guard it even in a case such as this, where 
loss in value is not involved and where there 
is no charge of an attempt to overreach or 
defraud.” The foregoing case is particularly 
pertinent in view of the statute in Minne- 
sota, which allows trust companies to invest 
in securities “held” by it. The court indi- 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


22 NEW YORK 


James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 





cated, however, that this statute 
tended to allow investment only in 
ties held in other trust accounts. 


was in- 
securi- 


Purchase of Notes Secured by Mortgages 

In the other case the trust company pur- 
chased from itself notes secured by mort- 
gages which would have been legal invest- 
ments if purchased from someone else. In its 
final accounting the trust company sought to 
include these notes and mortgages as assets 
of the estate, but the beneficiaries objected 
and sought to compel the trust company tu 
refund to the estate the amount paid for the 
notes and mortgages plus the legal rate of 
interest from the date of investment. It 
was held that the beneficiaries could com- 
pel the trustee to turn over to the trust es- 
tate the amount invested in the notes and 
mortgages plus interest at the legal rate from 
the date of investment. 

There are decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by the lower courts of 
New York and the latter affirmed without 
opinion by the higher courts of New York, 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and the Supreme 
Court of California to like effect. There is 
no case directly in point in the state of [1- 
linois, although our Supreme Court in a late 
case has affirmed the general principle that 
a trustee cannot deal with itself. 

Purchase of Stock from Separate Securities 
Company 

Inquiry has also been raised as to whether 
there is a distinction between the purchase 
by a trust department from the bond de- 
partment of the same bank, and purchase 
by a trust department from a separate secu- 
rities company the stock of which technically 
is not owned by the bank, but is owned by 
the stockholders of the bank. 

It is a well established rule of law that a 
trustee cannot profit from his administration 
of or dealings with his trust beyond the com- 


pensation expressly provided for. The courts 
have held to be ineffective every device which 
violates this rule. No amount or extent of 
indirection has been permitted to avoid it. 
The great jealousy of the courts in respect 
of the rule convinces me that they would 
hold as violative of it any purchase made by 
2 corporate trustee from another corpora- 
tion in the profits of which the trustee or 
its stockholders directly or indirectly par- 
ticipate. 

A multitude of varying situations could 
be instanced where only the courts could de- 
termine—and then only by arbitrary adjudi- 
cations—whether the rule is violated. All 
doubts would be dissolved in favor of the 
application of the rule and against the trus- 
tee. Many trust instruments, however, con- 
tain specific provisions as to the purchase 
of securities. The foregoing contemplates 
only a trust in respect whereof the law ap- 
plies unaffected by any peculiar trust pro- 
vision. 
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INVITING DISCUSSION ON VALIDITY OF 
REVOCABLE TRUSTS 

C. R. Heberling, member of the bar of 
Dayton, Ohio, whose article on “Recent Judi- 
cial Clarifications of Laws Governing Crea- 
tion of Trusts,” appeared in the April, 1930, 
issue of Trust COMPANIES, invites trust offi- 
cers to submit questions or points raised in 
his discussion relative to validity and effec- 
tiveness of revocable voluntary trusts and 
trusts which are testamentary in character. 
The subject is one which is engaging lively 
interest among trust officers because of the 
doubts as to validity in different jurisdiction 
raised by recent court decisions. 


The national income of the people of the 
United States is set at $89,400,000,000 for 
1928, according to the estimates of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
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Millet’s famous painting fur- 
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Provident hall mark. 


The Provident believes that 
this picture of honest pro- 
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CiTY BANK 
FARMERS [TRUST 
COMPANY 


Formerly The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Now affiliated with The National City Bank of New York 


Specializing in 
Trust Service for 


Individuals and 


Corporations 
Executor Registrar 
Trustee Transfer Agent 


22 WILLIAM STREET 
New YorkK 


Temporary Headquarters: 43 ExcHANGE PLACE 
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PATHWAYS TO SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE 
OF TRUST SERVICE 


ESSENCE LIES IN QUALITY AND PROPER HANDLING 


OF BUSINESS 


C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice-president in Charge of Trust Department of Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, New York 











(Epiror’s Nore: One of the most favorable influences in fostering the sound develop- 
ment of trust service is the willingness of the more experienced trust officers to freely 
impart practical advice and caution to those less familiar with the responsibilities and 
hazards as well as the opportunities that attend trust department business. With so 
many banks and trust companies either embarking in this field or struggling through 
the first novitiate years in establishing trust departments, the need and value of such 
aids is quite obvious. Mr. Scully, in his contribution to the recent Southern Trust Con- 
ference, analyzes the essentials of successful trust service with candor and incisive 


knowledge.) 


HE elements of success in performing 

trust service, resolve themselves into 

two different categories. First, how to 
set the business, and second, how to handle 
it. Curiously enough, it. seems to me, the 
order should be reversed. The first question 
is how to handle the trust business, and if 
it is handled properly and satisfactorily, the 
growth of the business will normally and 
logically follow the handling of it. 

At the outset the institution should recog- 
nize that the trust department is a going 
organization which must stand on is own 
feet and must have adequate support. Only 
too often there is a mistaken belief on the 
part of the presidents of institutions, par- 
ticularly some of the smaller institutions, 
that the trust field is a very profitable one, 
easily cultivated, and that all that is neces- 
sary is for the bank to announce that it has 
a trust department and revenue will flow 
into its coffers. 

Trust Officer and Equipment 

No trust department can be run by a re- 
ceiving teller in a cigar box under the 
counter. A trust department must be in 
truth and fact a trust department. The 
duties of the man in charge must have 
to do with the trust department and 
no other. He cannot in his spare time look 
after mortgages, help run the cages, or the 
loan department, and do a great variety of 
miscellaneous duties that do not concern the 
trust department itself. He must be a man 
fundamentally trained and fitted for the 
proper administration of trusts. 


It is a technical business, as you know. 
It can be acquired, it is true, but it is as 
technical as the administration of the de- 
partment of foreign exchange. Merely be- 
cause a man has been successful in another 
branch of banking is no sign that he is fit- 
ted to take charge of the trust department. 
On the contrary, sometimes commercial ex- 
perience gives a knowledge and an attitude 
that is entirely inadequate for the adminis- 
tration of trusts. 


Preferably, the head of the department 
should be a lawyer. That gives him a chance 
to deal with lawyers and meet them more 
than half way. Furthermore, there must be 
sufficient personnel to take charge of the 
various duties connected with the settlement 
of estates. The trust department is not and 
should not under any consideration be per- 
mitted to be a service department of the 
bank. It is sometimes felt by commercial 
bankers that the trust department is a use- 
ful and pleasant adjunct to the development 
of the bank’s business, and that when any 
transaction is presented that does not prop- 
erly belong to any other department of the 
bank, it should be handled in the trust de- 
partment; usually without compensation. 
This is not only unfair, it is unintelligent. 
The trust department should stand on its 
own feet, and if there is to be any recogni- 
tion of the value of services, those of the 
trust department should have the chance to 
pay their own way. You cannot expect the 
department to be on a service basis and ex- 
pect it to make money. 
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Proper Fees for Trust Department Services 

Sometimes there are expectations that be- 
cause a particular customer carries very 
handsome balances, any work he wants to 
have done in the trust department should 
be done without any compensation or fee. 
I find it appropriate under such circum- 
stances to suggest that if a customer walks 
into a large department store and makes sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of purchases in 
the jewelry department, he does not receive 
any dispensation of favor when he goes over 
to the furniture department. 

Also, I find a singular lack of interest or 
sympathy when I suggest that I should be 
only too happy to accept a piece of business 
under a reduced schedule of compensation, 
but that we have several large estates in the 
trust department, and the next time anyone 
interested in those estates wants to borrow 
money, I shall bring him over to the bank- 
ing department and expect a loan to be made 
to him at 2 or 3 per cent interest. 

I don’t mean that there is any hostility 
or iack of friendliness on the part of lend- 
ing officers of the bank, but I do mean, be- 
cause of the fact that the trust business in 
many institutions is in its infancy, there has 
grown up and prevails a belief that the trust 
department exists to serve and develop the 
commercial interests of the bank. It is vi- 
tally important that you should have the co- 
operation of the banking officers of the in 
stitution, in seeing that every item of business 
brought into the department earns its proper 
fee and pays for it. Trust service, as such, 
is being recognized more and more by the 
public and when properly presented, there 1s 
no reluctance on the part of the customer 
to pay a proper fee for the services rendered. 


Standards in Handling Trust Investments 

There is no more important element in 
the successful administration of trusts than 
the matter of investments. Here again the 
department must be operated to serve the 
best interests of the beneficiary and no one 
else. I have found in different instances 
that there is a belief that if a customer of 
a bank wishes to place a mortgage on his 
property, the trust department should provide 
funds with which the mortgage could be 
taken. This is not a proper conception of 
the duty of trusteeship. The question is 
whether or not the security is the best avail- 
able for the estate. 


In the matter of mortgages, if the custom- 
er wishes to place a mortgage and there 
are funds in the department, and the mort- 
gage is quite as good as any that could be 
gotten, it is all right to take it. On the other 
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hand, I want to make clear that unless the 
mortgage is as good as can be obtained else- 
where, there is no justification for taking 
it in the trust department. The investments 
of the trust estate must be held to the high 
est standard of integrity and judgment. It 
is improper, and illegal in every jurisdiction, 
for a trustee to make any profit out of its 
office. The only compensation to which it 
is entitled is that allowed by the court or 
fixed by statute. Therefore, no institution 
can deal with itself and make any profit 
in securities as customers sometimes sus- 
pect is done. I speak of these matters not 
because I am impugning the motives or prac- 
tices of anyone; and my function is not to 
condemn trust service, because you all well 
know what its elements of advantage are, 
and how well it is conducted. I am trying 
to point out some of the pitfalls due to lack 
of understanding on the part of those inex- 
perienced in trust matters of the sacred 
duties of trusteeship. 


Sources of New Business 


Now, as to the sources from which business 
may come, and the methods of developing it. 
First and most important—in fact, I might 
almost say, the only source is the customers 
of the bank. Developing business for the 
trust department is not like selling securities, 
life insurance or selling any other commodity ; 
it is far different from persuading a man to 
open an account with the bank. All these 
transactions are isolated and revocable at 
will by the person who has the business. If 
a man doesn’t like the security he buys, he 
can sell it. If he doesn’t like the way the 
bank is handling his account, he can sign 
a check withdrawing his balance. But after 
the will has been probated and the trust 
has gone into effect, it endures until it ex- 
pires by limitation. And when a man who 
has spent a lifetime in obtaining an estate 
and comes to the making of his will, he 
makes a long study before confiding the care 
and management of his estate to any institu- 
tion. 


So, we must not expect results over night 
in our solicitation and development of trust 
business. They will come; they will be 
slow and sure; they will not be spectacular 
or easy to arrive at. Customers of the bank. 
particularly those who have had an estab- 
lished connection with the bank over a long 
period of years, are those most easily per 
suaded to make wills and name the bank 
as trustee. The officers of the bank enjo} 
the confidence of these men. In any instances 
they are intimate friends or relatives, and 
it is not hard to persuade such prospects to 
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name the institution with which they have 
always done business in commercial matters. 

I frequently hear such customers say that 
the lending officers know more about their 
(the prospect’s) business than the prospect 
himself and they would much prefer to have 
the judgment and the knowledge and the 
experience of the lending officers than they 
would anyone who is in the business, or 
anyone on the outside. 


The Avenues of Approach 

The customers of the bank may be reached 
through several avenues of approach. Which 
avenue is best will depend upon the number 
of customers, their location with respect to 
the bank—that is, whether they are easiiy 
accessible to the main office or adjacent to one 
or more branches, and the degree of contact 
which they maintain with the institution. 

If the number is not too large, direct maii 
is a very satisfactory method. If the number 
is extensive and the customers are located 
in a widespread territory, newspaper ad- 
vertising is probably the most satisfactory 
method. I am a firm believer in the so- 
licitation of and development of trust busi- 
ness through personal representatives. The 
Subject can be presented in a dignified way 
and the results quickly and satisfactorily 





obtained by having a representative of the 
department call upon the prospect indi- 
vidually. 

There is a singular inertia among men in 
the matter of making their wills. A man 
may be convinced for months that he should 
make a will and appoint a corporate ex- 
ecutor, but because of the press of other 
matters, and the fact that a will can be 
attended to the day after tomorrow, it is 
postponed and postponed, and very often 
left until too late. If there are personal 
representatives of the bank to call on these 
individuals, te place information at their 
disposal, and to encourage the making of a 
will, the trust department will advance and 
prosper. 

Cooperation of Bank Officers and Directors 

You should have the cooperation of the 
officers and the directors of the bank. The 
directors are usually people of influence and 
substantial means. Whether or not they 
name the bank as executor or trustee de- 
pends primarily upon the trust officers. But 
you cannot expect the directors of the bank 
to name the bank as trustee so long as the 
trust department is in the experimental stage. 
Once the trust officer has demonstrated his 
ability to manage a trust department sat- 
isfactorily, it becomes almost unnecessary to 
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the directors of the 
officers for their wills. 

It is important to have the officers of the 
bank make wills naming the bank not so 
much for the value of their estates, but be- 
cause by having their own wills naming the 
bank executor, there will be established 
among them a real and vital interest in the 
welfare and progress of the trust department 
which you couldn’t get in any other way. If 
a man knows that his affairs are going 
to be handled by the trust department of the 
bank, he will be eager to have the affairs of 
all his friends and associates and customers 
of the bank handled in the same way. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success, and the success 
of the trust department which convinces the 
officers of the institution that they should 
name their own bank as executor and trustee. 

There are a number of other sources of 
business on the outside—members of the bar 
and life insurance men. It is probably un- 
necessary for me to elaborate on these two 
classes of business. When friendship of these 
groups has been earned, the business which 
they can influence will gravitate to the de- 
partment, 


ask bank or its other 


Adherence to Standard Fees 

Finally, as to compensation. The corporate 
fiduciary associations of the various cities 
have done yaluable work in crystallizing the 
opinion of the banks and trust companies as 
to what is a fair rate of compensation. It 
is unwise for any institution to adopt a pol- 
icy of cutting rates. If an individual wants 
a doctor to perform a surgical operation, or 
a lawyer to try a case in court, he doesn’t 
find out which one’s fee will be least and 
then retain him. The basis for the appoint- 
ment of a trustee is exactly the same. The 
testator chooses his executor and trustee be- 
cause he has confidence in the ability of the 
institution and its officers to administer his 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
‘*Oklahoma’s Largest Bank”’ 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 





estate. The mere fact that a neighboring 
and competent institution might be willing 
to undertake the work for a somewhat lesser 
fee does not weigh in his mind, and usually 
any business awarded on the basis of shop- 
ping is not worth having. 

I have had a number of experiences in 
which great pressure has been brought to 
bear to depart from the standard rate of fees 
because of the size of the estate and the 
magnitude of the interests involved. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that your customers will 
think more of you and you will operate much 
more satisfactorily in the long run if you set 
your standard of rates and adhere to it. You 
will lose some business, but in the long run 
you will be vastly better off if you fix your 
schedule of rates and stick to it. 

Trust business is different from any other 
business in that it is not a matter of barter 
and trade or of bargain and sale. Our at- 
titude is not to see how much commission we 
can get out of every estate committed to us. 
All we ask is a fair rate of compensation for 
the services we render. The prosperity of 
our departments is based on total volume 
of business rather than upon how large a 
fee we can exact. 
>, 


? “ 


United States Senator Felton of Georgia, 
the only woman member of the United States 
Senate, has set a good example for the 
women of the country by executing a will 
which names a trust company as executor 
and trustee. 


The late Associate Justice Edward P. San- 
ford of the Supreme Court of the United 
States left an estate valued at $265,000. 


Due to mergers, failures and liquidations, 
there was a net decline of 927 in the number 
of banks operating in the United States dur- 
ing the past year, leaving a total of 24,480. 
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“Our department has experienced a period of growth 
since we installed the Burroughs Simplified Trust 


System, to which the system has accommodated itself 
with ease. 





“One of the outstanding features of the system is its 
simplicity of operation. Any bookkeeper can operate 
it with a minimum of training. 


“It is sufficiently flexible to take care of any type 
of trust. 


‘It furnishes in easily accessible form the necessary 
information for internal audits as well as audits by 
accounting firms and the state banking department. 


**We find it to be sufficiently comprehensive to meet 
the real accounting requirements of the department, 
and yet plain enough to be understood by every person 
in the trust department. 


**It is extremely satisfactory and has more than fulfilled 
our expectations.”’ 


ASE of installation; perfect audit control of each 

trust and every trust transaction; daily automatic 
balance of each trust and the entire trust department; 
and up-to-the-minute information always at the finger- 
tips of the trust officer — these are a few other advantages 
of the Burroughs Simplified Trust System. 


Consider the possibilities of the Burroughs Simplified 
Trust System for helping your department make more 
profit—then call the local Burroughs office or write 
for full information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6325 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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URNISH it with the proper records 

equipment... properly installed, properly 
serviced. It will prove in a hurry that you were 
right in discarding pen-and-ink methods in 
your Trust Department. 


Let M°Bee manufacture all forms and equipment 
for your Burroughs Simplified Trust System... 
let the Trust-trained M°SBee men install and 
service them. Then you're certain to enjoy 
economy and efficiency that wil! stand out in 
undeniable facts and figures. 


Call your local MSBee man, or write direct. 
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Binder Company 


General Offices 


Athens, Ohio 
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(I-pIror’s NOTE: 
passage of a bill by the New York legislature changing the method of death taxation from 
the collateral inheritance or succession to the estate tar basis, similar to that provided 


by the Federal Government. 


SCOPE AND EFFECT OF ESTATE TAX SYSTEM 
ADOPTED BY NEW YORK 


ADVANTAGES OF PLAN AS CONTRASTED WITH THE 
INHERITANCE OR SUCCESSION TAX 


MARK GRAVES 


New York State Tax Commissioner 


To Commissioner Graves belongs much of the credit for the recent 


Commissioner Graves points out the benefits derived from 


an estate tax imposed upon the right to transmit property as compared with the succes- 


sion tar on the right to receive or inherit property. 


It is expected that New York’s 


example will encourage similar subsitution of estate tax systems in states where the 


E are accustomed to use the term 
“inheritance tax’’ to designate any 
and all forms of death taxation. 

The most common forms are the estate tax 
and the share tax, commonly referred to as 
the collateral inheritance, inheritance or suc- 
cession tax, Whichever term is preferred. For 
the purpose of this article, I shall use the 
term “succession tax.” 

The estate tax is a tax imposed upon the 
right to transmit property at death. It is 
justified on a variety of theories, such as the 
“back-tax” plan and the assumption that the 
government is a silent partner with each citi- 
zen and that upon his death it may right- 
fully step in and claim a share of the wealth 
he has accumulated during his lifetime. 

On the other hand, the collateral inheri- 
tance, or succession tax, is a tax on the right 
to receive or inherit property. Many differ- 
ent theories are advanced in support of this 
method of taxation. The one which im- 
presses the writer most is the “accidental 
income” theory—it being contended that a 
beneficiary having had his ability-to-pay in- 
creased by inheritance should make a finan- 
cial contribution toward the maintenance and 
support of government. There is little choice 
between the abstract principles supporting 
these different forms of death taxation. 
Therefore, the plan to be selected should be 
chosen—at least, so it seems to the writer 
because of practical considerations. 





Sentimental Adherence to Succession Tax 
Custom and tradition are powerful influ- 
ences in legislation as well as in daily life. 
This is demonstrated in death tax laws. AIL- 


succession or inheritance tax form persists.) 


though the estate tax has been adopted to 
some extent by American states, and is the 
plan of taxation followed by the Federal 
Government, nevertheless, in the main the 
succession tax is more generally employed. 
Quite likely the belief that this form of taxa- 
tion makes it possible to recognize the differ- 
ences in relationship between the testator 
and the beneficiaries and to favor near rela- 
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tives dependents as against 


and g collateral 
relatives and strangers, is responsible for 
the acceptance of this method. Substantial 
arguments in support of this principle can 
be marshalled, but even stronger in its in- 
fluence on the public mind is the sentimental 
adherence to this form of taxation. 

When one analyzes the discriminatory fea- 
tures according to relationship either in ex- 
emptions or in rates, it is found that the ac- 
complishment of the intended purpose is not 
so great as is commonly supposed. The 
thought that the widow or the child of a 
decedent should be taxed at a lower rate 
than a more distant relative or a stranger 
makes a plausible appeal, but analysis shows 
that this principle of preferential treatment 
may be carried out just as effectively through 
the medium of the personal exemption. Par- 
ticularly is this so if liberal exemptions are 
made in behalf of direct 
dents, in which case a 
of tax above the exemptions will not in- 
terfere with a decedent’s plan to make 
adequate provision for those dependent upon 
him. While it is true that exemptions pro- 
vided in the ordinary estate tax law are 
without reference to the relationship existing 
between the decedent and his beneficiaries, 
nevertheless it is possible to draft an estate 
tax law in which the statutory exemptions 
will be determined by the number of 
ficiaries and their relationship to the 
dent. By this method, the estate tax takes 
into account the needs of dependents quite 
as satisfactorily as does the succession tax. 


heirs and depen- 
fairly high rate 


bene- 
dece- 


Arguments in Favor of Estate Tax 

Moreover, it is well known that the pres- 
ent tendency is to draft wills in such a way 
that the succession tax is payable out of the 
residuary estate. When this is done, the 
practical effect is to make the succession tax 
an estate tax. In other words, whichever 
type of tax is in effect, distribution of the 
tax among several beneficiaries is a matter 
wholly within the control of the testator. 

One of the principal arguments in favor 
of the estate tax is its obvious simplicity. 
If one places in parallel columns the essen- 
tial statutory phraseology of the estate tax 
and the succession tax, it will immediately be 
observed that materially less language is em- 
ployed in the wording of the estate tax. The 
administration of the estate tax is simpler 
and easier, both for the state and for the 
estate. No consideration need be given to 
the relationship to the decedent of the 
several beneficiaries. When the size or 
value of the estate is known, the tax may 
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be immediately computed. In fact, the 
decedent at any time before his death, may 
if he knows the value of his holdings, cal- 
culate the probably amount of the tax upon 
his estate in the event of death with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy, and make pro- 
vision for liquid assets or life insurance with 
which to care for that obligation. 


Determining Tax on Life Estates and 
Remainders 


Undoubtedly the most complicated problem 
encountered in administering a succession tax 
is that of determining the tax on life estates 
and remainders. Inasmuch as it is a tax on 
the “right to receive,” the amount of the tax 
depends upon the number and the relation- 
ship of the persons who will take the prop- 
erty ultimately, as well as the value of the 
property. These facts cannot be determined 
until after the death of the life tenant. It is 
necessary, therefore, to do one of two things: 
(a) postpone the taxing of the remainder 
until it “falls in,” or (b) set up arbitrary 
rules for determining the tax immediately. 

Arbitrary rules are sure to work hardship 
in individual It frequently happens 
that remainders do not “fall in” until twen- 
ty, thirty or forty years after the death of 
the testator. If the final fixing of the tax 
is deferred until the remainder does “fall in” 
and no deposit or security is required from 
the estate at the time, the matter is apt to 
be lost sight of, in which case the state loses. 
If, on the other hand, a temporary taxing or- 
der is entered and a deposit of securities or 
money made mandatory, that requirement is 
not to the liking of the estate and imposes 
a heavy measure of burden and responsibility 
on the administrative officials. They are re- 
sponsible for the safekeeping of the securi- 
ties and funds so deposited and must collect 
and remit the interest thereon. State offices 
are not usually equipped to handle business 
of this nature. 


cases. 


Then too, the question of expense is in- 
volved. To the extent that the determination 
of a tax is made simpler and easier, the 
expense to the estate on the one hand and 
to the state on the other is reduced and time 
saved. Governmental machinery for the ad- 
ministration of a succession tax must of ne- 
cessity be much more elaborate than for the 
administration of an estate tax. 

As the Federal Government imposes an 
estate tax, the representatives of estates 
taxable by the Federal Government are re- 
quired to prepare one form of report for the 
Federal Government and an entirely differ- 
ent kind of report if the state of residence 
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Interestingly enough, although The Todd Company 
claims a rate of only 7500 checks an hour for its machine, 
the expert young lady in the illustration at right maintains 
And in a month, 


an average of 9000 checks an hour ! 
signs checks for more than $40,000,000 ! 


Sheets of checks inserted in the Todd Check Signer 
emerge from the other side signed, cut and stacked in 
The signature itself, reproduced by the 
offset process on an intricate background is more difficult 
A smaller model of 
Both are 


numerical order. 


to counterfeit than any other known. 


the Check Signer signs 1200 checks an hour. 


electric. 


Phone the Todd Office in your city for an immediate 
demonstration, or mail the coupon directly to us. 


Todd Company. Protectograph Division. 


Todd Greenbac Checks. 


of the decedent has a 


Obviously, 


succession tax law. 
will be greatly conveni- 
enced if the two sets of forms are essentially 
alike. 

In 1925, a national committee on inheri- 
tance taxation studied the respective merits 
of estate and succession tax laws, and in its 
report to the National Conference on Estate 
and Inheritance Taxation, held in New Or- 
leans on. November 10th of that year, said: 


estates 


“Tt appears to the committee that the suc- 
tax, although theoretically superior 
to the estate tar in its closer conformity to 
the ability of the beneficiaries, does not carry 
advantages sufficient 


c¢ ssion 


to outweigh the nore 
substantial advantages of simplicity which 
the estate tar presents. Furthermore, there 


is the important consideration, which appears 
when attention is given to the whole com- 
bined problem of death duties, state and fed- 
eral, that adoption of the estate tax by the 
states would greatly facilitate the harmoniz- 
ing of the death tares of the states and the 
Federal Government.” 


Provision of the New York Estate Tax Law 

Since 1926, the New York State Tax Com- 
mission has been advocating and trying to 
secure the enactment of an 


estate tax law 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 


9000 Checks an Hour... $40,000,000 a Month... the 
Record of TODD CHECK SIGNER 


at the Guaranty Trust Company. od 


Second largest bank in America, sixth largest in the 
world, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
freed its officials forever from the tedious, time-wasting 
task of hand-signing checks by the installation of a Todd 


| 


ABOVE: The 6-unit model of the Todd Check 
Signer which serves the Guaranty Trust Co. 
It writes checks in sheets of 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6. 
THE TODD COMPANY 5-30 
Protectograph Division 
1152 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information 
about the Todd Check Signer. 
Name 
Address 
Business 





The 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION — 


tax. This 
year, its efforts were rewarded by the pas- 
sage of three bills prepared and sponsored 
by the Tax Commission and the Commission 
to investigate defects in the laws of estates. 


and the repeal of the succession 


These new statutes are known as chapters 
709, T10 and 711 of the laws of 1980, effec- 
tive September 1, 1930. 

Chapter 710 is the estate tax law. Insofar 
as it has been possible to do so, its provisions 
conform with those of the federal estate tax. 
No estate of $5,000 or 
emptions for a 


less is taxed. Ex- 
husband or wife 
The former policy 
of the state with respect to bequests to char- 
itable, educational, religious and like 
poses, remains unchanged. Although a fed- 
eral tax is not imposed on a net estate of 
$100,000 or less, such a tax is imposed by 
the state, subject of course to the exemption 
provisions, but in that case the same general 
system applies to estates of less than $100,000 
as governs those to which the federal estate 
tax is applicable. In addition to the other 


surviving 
are materially increased. 


pur- 


advantages which the estate tax has over 
the suecession tax, this law deGreases the 
tax very materially on small estates and 


exempts from its operation thousands of es- 
tates now taxed. 
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A Pennsylvania Fiduciary 


Every form of Fiduciary and Financial Service 
for Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals. Ancillary Service for pro- 
bating Estates in Pennsylvania. 


A record of more than forty years 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Member 
Philadelphia 
Clearing House 


Capital, gSurplus and Profits, over $18,000,000 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chapter 709 authorizes an equitable ap- 
portionment of both the federal estate tax 
and the state estate tax among the various 
beneficiaries. In Hdwards vs. Slocum, Fed- 
eral Reporter 651, affirmed in 264 U. 8. 61, 
it was decided that the federal estate tax 
act does not determine the incidence of the 
tax it imposes, but that each state is at lib- 
erty to determine according to its own laws 
in what manner the federal estate tax shall 
be borne by the persons interested in the 
estate. The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York has held that the federal estate 
tax is required to be paid out of the general 
estate without any right of apportionment 
among the respective beneficiaries. 

The fact that these conditions existed has 
been the principal objection to an estate tax, 
because in case a person died leaving a will 
which made no provision to the contrary, the 
entire burden of the tax was borne by the 
residuary legatee or legatees, usually the 
widow, children or near relatives. Under 
this statute, unless the decedent has other- 
wise provided in his will, the decree of the 
surrogate shall equitably pro-rate the tax 
among the persons interested in the estate. 

The third and last measure, chapter 711, 
provides a method for compromising and 





finally settling the tax payable upon every 
contingent transfer of property under the 
provisions of any inheritance tax law of the 
State of New York from 1885 down to Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, except of course such as may 
have been paid prior to that date. 

With respect to the taxation of contingent 
remainders, the state has followed 
policies. In some cases, the tax been 
suspended, in others the tax has been paid 
at the highest possible rate subject to a pos- 
sible refund upon the happenirg of the «con- 
tingencies, in the others a tax at the lowest 
possible rate has been imposed and collected 
and the difference between that tax and one 
at the highest possible rate secured by the 
deposit of securities. 

The taxation of contingent interests has 
been one of the most troublesome features of 
the administration of the succession tax. The 
Tax Commission now holds upwards of $30.- 
000,000 cash and securities pending the final 
determination of taxes upon the happening 
of contingencies. This statute authorizes the 
final settlement of all such cases, and is wel- 
comed alike by state officials and by the per- 
sonal representatives of decedents who have 
deposited their money or securities with the 
state to secure the payment of such taxes. 


different 


has 
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WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS COLLECTION OF MONEY AT CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


One of the most famous collections of 
money in the world, constituting more than 
40,000 specimens assembled over a_ period 
of forty years, has been acquired by the 
Chase National Bank of New York and has 
been installed as a permanent exhibit in its 
building at Nassau, Pine and Cedar streets. 
The acquisition represents the largest single 


transfer of varieties of money that has ever 
taken place. 


The collection was acquired from Farran 
Zerbe, who has been appointed numismatist 
of the Chase National Bank and curator of 
the collection. Housed in a room especially 
designed for it in the Chase Bank building, 
it will perpetuate the life work of Mr. Zerbe. 
who has searched the world for coins, paper 
and all other types of money. 


Covering a period of 5,000 years, the Chase 
collection provides a complete record of 
media of exchange of every type used for 
money in the history of the world. Begin- 
ning with a clay tablet due bill of Babylon 
of 5,000 years ago and continuing with the 
first evidences of primitive barter, the first 


coins struck off about 700 B. C., the first 
paper money printed by the Chinese in 1300 
A. D. and on up to the 1929 currency of 
many countries, an opportunity is given to 
study the history of the world through man’s 
finances. Certain specimens included in the 
collection represent the only known record 
of early civilizations, all that has been 
learned of them having been gleaned from 
a study of their money, every other trace 
of their activities having disappeared. 

The Chase National Bank, in arranging to 
perpetuate the collection as an educational 
exhibit, has been actuated by an interest in 
the money and coinage of the world. When 
the new home of the bank was designed, 
this interest found expression in the archi- 
trave framing the main entrance, which pre- 
sents an historical outline of the coinage of 
the world, reproducing in marble twenty- 
three coins, ranging from the earliest Greek 
origin to the Peace dollar of the United 
States. A set of these original. coins has 
been acquired by the bank and will be placed 
on exhibit in a replica of the architrave on 
the main banking floor. 
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MOODY’S 
TRUST AND 
ESTATE SERVICE 
IN ACQUIRING 
MANAGING AND 
CONSERVING 
TRUSTS AND 
ESTATES 
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rj you. from personal contact 


with your trust clients ? 


Personal service to benefi- On the other hand this Service is not a 
ciaries is the key to in- panacea. It cannot aid you in handling 
creased Trust and Estate local securities, mortgages or real estate. 
business. But every trust Except in so far as it gives you more time 
officer faces that inexorable to devote to them. 

limitation of time—too few 


hours in the day to treat MOODY’S TRUST AND ESTATE 

with clients patiently and SERVICE 

still protect their best in- 18 inexpensive. For less than the cost of a 
terests . . . safeguard security holdings. single clerk, it will put at your finger tips a 
Putting dozens of trusts in prime condition continuous stream of vital information, per- 
and keeping them in good financial health tinent facts and figures, seasoned invest- 
takes time—often too much time, we believe. | Ment advice and judgment that is worth 


‘ ’ ’ , many times the cost of the service. 
Sensing the need for a service that will 


sweep the trust officer’s desk clear of the Before you turn this page, do this: Write 
most irritating detail, Moody’s has de- to Moody’s, say when our representative 
veloped a Trust and Estate Service. This may bring a graphic presentation of the 
service will not fit into all Trust Depart- Trust and Estate Service to your desk. 
ments equally well—but it will provide Study it, ask questions, consult with the 
time-saving economies which usually far President of your institution. Then, if you 
offset its nominal cost. Here is what it can wish, we will submit an estimate of the 
do for you: cost of initial analysis and continuous 
It will free you from the burden of keeping — SUPEFYISION of specific trusts or estates. 
abreast of changing values in widely-dis- 

tributed securities. It will put at your 


linger tips every fact and figure you need M QO O D \ Y ~ 


on these securities . . . and make specific 


suggestions for their retention, disposal, or INVESTORS SERVICE 


purchase in the ease of each individual trust 


John Moody, President 


and estate. It will subject the securities of 


each trust and estate to a critical initial 65 BROADWAY 
analysis. . . ste ac s * right. 
imalysi tart each trust off right NEW YORK CITY 


{t will save you hours of detailed work that 


can be more profitably devoted to other Branch Offices in All 


phases of trust work—to supervision, Princi p al Cites 
acquisition, safeguarding—to the complete 


fulfillment of the trust officer’s most im- t ) 
portant function. 
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NOTABLE DECISION BY 





NEW YORK SURROGATE HOLDS 


CORPORATE TRUSTEE LIABLE FOR “OVERHOLDING” 
CORPORATE STOCK 


HE surrogate of Westchester County, 

New York, in a notable decision ren- 

dered May 5, 1930, in the estate of 
Frederick H. Clark, places a greater degree 
of responsibility upon corporate trustees in 
the administration of estates and especially 
in exercising discretionary power in handling 
non-legal investments in trust estates, than 
possibly ever before enunciated in any judi- 
cial dictum on the subject. The trustee in 
this case is surcharged on grounds that must 
appear arbitrary in the light of the great 
body of judicial interpretations of fiduciary 
liability precedents as to fiduciary liability. 
The surrogate’s decision justifies and will be 
appealed. 

In this estate a substantial holding of 
shares of capital stock of Cuban American 
Sugar Company, among others, was left in 
trust with the corporate trustee under a tes- 
tamentary trust which provided, in part, that 
the trustee could continue all of. the invest- 
ments made by the testator without any per- 
sonal liability for so doing. The stock of the 
Cuban American Sugar Company was taken 
over by the testamentary trustee in accord- 


ance with the authorization in the will at 
$22 per share which was its value at the 


date of the setting up of the trusts, although 
for inheritance tax purposes the executor 
had inventoried the stock three years earlier 
at $49 per share. 

During all of the years that the stock had 
been held, from 1923 to 1930, at which time 
distribution was called for under the terms 
of the trust, the trustee made frequent re- 
views of this security and conferred many 
times with the first vice-president of the 
sugar company who was also a brother cf 
the testator. In addition, independent in- 
quiries were made from time to time and 
sources of information followed which 
prompted the trustee in feeling that it was 
justified in retaining the investment in ac- 
cordance with the authority granted to it. 
During this period, the stock fluctuated in 
value from time to time, reaching a high 
point in market price of 37%¢ at one time, 
frequently hovering about the inventory 
price, and, in the last year of the trust drop- 
ping to about $7 per share. 


Trustee Is Surcharged 
Upon the accounting of the trustee, it was 
objected that even under its right to con- 


tinue all of the investments, the trustee had 
failed in its duty and retained highly specu- 
lative securities. In holding that the trustee 
did not exercise the diligence, prudence and 
high standard of care which the law exacts 
and surcharging it with the difference be- 
tween the present market value and a price 
of $20 which might have been secured for 
the stock at some time during the period of 
its administration, the court said in part: 

“The trustee in the instance case, even 
though it acted in good faith, must also 
have acted without negligence and employed 
vigilance, sagacity, diligence and prudence 
as in general prudent men of discretion and 
intelligence in like matters employ in their 
own affairs. Brown vs. Cleveland Trust 
Company, 233 N.Y. 399, 405. If it d‘ «t 80 
act, it is liable to the extent of the . ton 
of the fund. 

“Did the trustee en vloy the degree of dili- 
gence and vigilance imposed by law, the lack 
of which becomes negligence? Negligence is 
something that is serious—flagrant—want of 
care, diligence and prudence. Was the trus- 
tee prudent in continuing to hold the stock 
in the face of a declining market, and with 
knowledge of the facts and conditions as 
above portrayed? The purpose of the trust 
was for a long time. The conservation of the 
principal was of mighty importance. Because 
the securities were speculative, the degree 
of diligence and prudence must be of the 
highest order, and is greater than if such 
securities were so-called legal investments. 

“Matter of Hurlbut, supra, 2d Department, 
was a case of losses for omission to sell 
stock. The court said: ‘I think it is conceded 
that where such a clause is found clothing 
a trustee with discretion it is answerable 
only when he has not acted in good faith 
and used the care and diligence in invest- 
ments which would be exercised by a careful 
and prudent person.’ 

“The question, therefore, becomes one of 
fact. Did the trustee use that degree of care 
and diligence which we would expect from a 
trustee charged with the execution of a trust 
in which the rights of infants were involved? 

What Is Expected from Corporate Trustee 

“In trust relations these days, when trust 
companies have entered the business, much 
more is expected from a corporate trustee 
than from the old-fashioned individual execu- 


(Continued on page 812) 
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THE QUESTION AS TO ABOLISHING FEDERAL TAX 
ON CAPITAL GAINS 


WOULD MAKE TAX AVOIDANCE COMPARATIVELY SIMPLE 


OGDEN L. MILLS 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 





(Epiror’s Note: 





One of the direct and immediate causes assigned for the severe 


liquidation in the stock market last Fall is the effect of federal and state tax levies on 
capital gains in preventing readjustment of investments as prices reached a point where 
investors would otherwise have sold certain of their stocks and invested the proceeds in 
bonds. Abolition of the federal tax on capital gains has been recommended by the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association and other important bodies. 


Undersecretary of the Treasury 


Mills, in discussing the subject in a recent paper presented before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, presents reasons for opposing the exemption of capital gains from 


taxation. ) 


HERE has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion of late of the tax on so-called 
« -ital gains. I am not one of those 

vibe to the theory that this tax 
played large part. « the inflation of se- 
curity values. In fact the very large tax 
collections from this parcicular source would 
indicate that the tax did not present a serious 
impediment to the free transfer of securi- 
In making this statement, I am dea-- 
ing with the capital gains tax proper, and 
not referring to transactions taking places 
within the two-year period. There may be 
some argument as to the length of the period, 
but few people will contend that profits rea- 
lized currently from dealings in securities 
or other forms of property should not be 
classified as ordinary income. Incoming oc- 
curring regularly, or representing profits of 
au current business transaction, are properly 
subject to progressive rates. 

When, however, a gain accruing over a 
period of years from the gradual increase in 
the yalue of property is realized, it is ob- 
vious that to tax the entire amount received 
in one year at progressive rates puts an un- 
fair burden on the taxpayer. The flat rate 
of 121% per cent was imposed in recognition 
of the soundness of this principle. It is now 
contended that even the 12% per cent rate 
imposes too great a burden, and there are 2 
number of people who contend that it would 
be economically sound to exempt from taxa- 
tion all gains realized in this way over a 
period of time. 


who 


ties. 


I cannot agree with the latter, and the 
difficulties of treating capital gains as not 
being properly income subject to taxation are 
from a practical standpoint insuperable. 


Whatever might have been done in the first 
instance, the taxation of capital gains has 
become an integral part of our income tax 
system and cannot now be eliminated with- 
out a complete revision of that system. The 
Supreme Court has decided that capital gains 
are income, and this decision accords with 
our American conception of taxable income. 


Exemption Would Favor Wealthy Classes 

If capital gains were exempt from taxa- 
tion, tax avoidance might become compara- 
tively simple, particularly for the wealthy 
classes. Corporations would be encouraged 
to accumulate profits without distributing 
a fair share, the value of the stock or shares 
would constantly appreciate and after ap- 
preciation the shareholder could sell and 
reap his accumulated income without taxa- 


tion. The best stocks are, generally speak- 
ing, those in which this element: of appre- 


ciation is highest. The wisest of wealthy 
investors favor appreciating stocks of the 
kind noted. What is true of stocks is true 
in large measure of any other increment on 
land, mineral deposits, ete. Those persons 
who are most able to pay taxes can best 
afford to wait and are accustomed in prac- 
tice to taking an unusually large share of 
their gains in the form of so-called appre- 
ciated or unearned increment. 

However, there is a serious question as to 
whether the 12% per cent rate is not too 
high. At the time it was adopted the normal 
tax rate was 8 per cent. This gave the indi- 
vidual whose maximum normal and _ sur- 
tax rates exceeded 12% per cent an oppor- 
tunity to secure a lower rate on income from 
the sale of capital assets. At the 1922 rates 
the special provision applied to individuals 
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whose net income, exclusive of capital net 
gains, exceeded $16,000. Obviously, this was 
an arbitrary arrangement, both as regards 
the rate and the method involved, but it was 
in the direction of a fairer treatment of the 
taxpayer. 

Since 1922, several tax reductions have 
been enacted, as a result of which the maxi- 
mum normal rate has been reduced from 
8 to 5 per cent—or considering the provi- 
sions of the Joint Resolution of Congress 
which further reduced rates for 1929 from 
8 to 4 per cent—and the maximum surtax 
rate has been reduced from 50 to 20 per 
cent, with corresponding reductions in the 
lower surtax rates. Capital net gains have 


2%, 


o, 
° 
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not shared in these reductions and the rate 


of 12% per cent, which still prevails, 
therefore farther above the maximum normal 
rate at present than when the special tax 
on capital net gains was enacted. It follows 
from this that an individual’s income must 
be considerably higher now than several years 
ago for the special tax on capital net gains 
to constitute any advantage to him at all. 
In order that the special rate offer an ad- 
vantage to the individual reporting profits 
from the sale of assets held for two years 
or more, his net income, exclusive of Capital 
net gains, must equal or exceed $32,000, 
twice as much as in 1922. 

o, 


is 


or 


HOW TELEPHOTOGRAPHS SPEED TRUST COMPANY 
OPERATIONS 


When a trust company is dealing with a 
nation-wide organization, the most rapid 
method of communication is none too quick 
to serve the purpose. The completion of a 
transaction within a few days is often highly 


important. Some time ago, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company had 


drawn up with the Bankers Trust Company 
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Telephotograph of will showing how documents, 
signatures, etc. appear after photographic 
transmission. Legal documents are accepted by 
the courts in telephotographic form. 





of New York a trust agreement on a pension 
fund. This involved acceptance of the agree- 
ment by all the associated companies of the 
Sell System. The directors of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company approved 
the execution of an agreement. For many 
reasons it was highly desirable that it become 
effective at the close of the montli in which 
the agreement was approved. 

It was necessary that each associated 
company receive a copy of the agreement in 
facsimile. Several days elapsed before the 
agreement was available in printed form 
and consequently there was only one way 
in which a copy could reach the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in time 


for execution and return to New York be- 
fore the close of the month. That was by 


telephotograph. Telephotographs of the agree- 
ment were therefore sent to San Francisco. 
There typewritten copies were made and 
signed by the proper officials and returned 
to New York by airmail. These reached their 


destination in time and the agreement was 
concluded satisfactorily. 
The facsimile appearing herewith shows 


telephotograph of a will which illustrates how 
typewritten text and signatures can be sent 
by wire. 

Banking administration in all its phases 
will be the subject of examination and dis- 
cussion at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking to be held in Den- 
ver, Colo., June 16th to 20th. 

The Uniform Fiduciary Act, defining re- 
sponsibilities of fiduciaries in the payment of 
checks, has been enacted in Kentucky. This 
law has been adopted by thirteen other 
states. 
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ITH aggregate resources ex- 
ceeding $500,000,000 the 
banks, trust companies and invest- 
mentorganizations affiliated in the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 
Battle Creek 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
Dearborn 
BANK OF DEARBORN 
Dearborn 
UNION STATE BANK 
Dearborn 
BANK OF DETROIT 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT 
BANK 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT 
COMPANY 
Detroit 
KEANE, HIGBIE & 
COMPANY 
Detroit 
MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 
Detroit 
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UNION GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 
Detroit 
UNION INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Flint 
UNION INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
Flint 
GRAND RAPIDS 
NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST CO. 


Grand Rapids 
JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
Grosse Pointe Park 
BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 
Hamtramck 
HIGHLAND PARK 
STATE BANK 
Highland Park 
HIGHLAND PARK 
TRUST COMPANY 
Highland Park 
THE NATIONAL BANK 
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effectively cover industrial Mich- 
igan. Through any of these affili- 
ated Michigan institutions you can 
now command complete bank- 
ing, trust, and investment services. 


UNION & PEOPLES 
NATIONAL BANK 


Jackson 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Kalamazoo 
CAPITAL NATIONAL 
ANK 
Lansing 
CITY NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Niles 
FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Port Huron 
FEDERAL COMMERCIAL 
& SAVINGS BANK 
Port Huron 
SECOND NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
Saginaw 
TRENTON STATE BANK 
Trenton 
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RESOURCES 
MORE THAN 
$170,000,000 
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‘,..geared to act promptly and accurately...” 


~2e--@ good reason for making 
the Guardian your correspondent 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY | 
OF CLEVELAND 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LAW AS TO TAXA- 
TION OF INTANGIBLES IN ESTATES OF DECEDENTS 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DECISION IN THE CASE OF MINNESOTA VS. 
FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


W. F. ANGELL 
Ann Arbor Trust Companv, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Epitor’s Note: Trust officers are still discussing the significance and further bearing 
of the so-called Minnesota case which clearly establishes as constitutional law that for 
purposes of taxation the registered and bearer bonds held by estate of a decedent can be 
taxed only in domiciliary state of the decedent and not by the state of the obligator. 
Mr. Angell traces the judicial history on this much debated question and leans to the 
conclusion that corporate stock holdings will receive similar treatment.) 


NE of the greatest tribulations of the 
trust officer has been the duplication 
of taxes against bonds of estates, as 

exercised by various states of the Union who 
take the position that they have the privilege 
of taxing the inheritance, through some col- 
nection either with the situs of the prop- 
erty, or of the debt, or of the decedent’s resi- 
dence. It is needless to mention the amounts 
involved and the unceasing attention to de- 
tail that was necessary under the system of 
all states having their hands out for a_por- 
tion of the estate funds. 

The recent ruling to the effect that the 
state of the obligator cannot tax by inher- 
itance bonds owned by a non-resident, and 
having a situs or location at his residence, 
only prove our recent belief that 
such duplication is detrimental to the present 
state of business which, of necessity, spreads 
throughout the entire country in the employ 
ment of invested funds. This particularly 
applies to bearer-type bonds. Cf. Farmer's 
Loan & Trust Company vs. State of Minne- 
sota, 50 Sup. Ct. 98. (This case applies to 
both registered and bearer types of bonds.) 


goes to 


Deciding in Favor of State of Decedent’s 
Domicile 

In this recently decided case, the majority 
opinion clearly shows a _ recent decided 
change of the court’s opinion, and attacks 
the problem by stating its disapproval of 
double taxation. Once that the court had 
decided that “intangibles” were taxable in 
only one state, it wisely settled the question 
by deciding in favor of the state of the dece- 
dent’s domicile. This choice is eminently 
favorably received. The former ‘theory is 
repugnant to nationalism and creates dis- 
sent between the states. There has been a 
growing tendency upon the part of those 
States which have realized the problem most 


keenly to pass reciprocal laws and the pres- 
ent decision goes but a step further in show- 
ing the old fallacy which arises from the 
misapplication of the old royalistic or sov- 
ereign right of tribute. 


Significance of Minnesota Decision 

In the present case Mr. Justice Stone, con- 
curring, apparently frames his opinion to 
controvert the dissent of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
and while the former reaches the same con- 
clusion as the majority, he is unwilling to do 
so on the double taxation theory, for the 
reason that the court has repeatedly held 
that the Constitution is not offended by it. 
The arguments that the state of Minnesota’s 
laws are necessitous to the creation and con- 
tinuance of the debt are stressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes in his dissent, in his belief that 
the state is entitled te an inheritance tax 
as a quid-pro-quo for its protection, and 
that a fictional situs of the debt is thereby 
set up. Mr. Justice Stone, however, justifies 
his opinion that the law of Minnesota no 
longer protects these bonds once they are 
held by a resident of New York who is en- 
titled to the protection of the New York 
courts, and the state of Minnesota could not 
therefore withhold the power of transfer. 


Courts Accord Special Treatment to Bonds 

The long established conviction that the 
obligor’s state could not do what the taxing 
authorities asserted in this case, had its 
genesis in the tradition of the early law. 
which regarded bonds so much like a chattel 
that by whatever agency, accidental or other- 
wise, the seal was destroyed, the obligation 
vanished. This ancient notion has found ex- 
pression both in the language and in the 
results of judicial opinions in more recent 
times. 

The case of Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company vs. Wheeler, 1 Black 286, which 
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sets up the theory that the state of the obli- 
gor domesticates the owner for the purpose 
of taxation of that security, is overruled by 
the case “State Tax on Foreign Held Bonds,” 
15 Wallace 300, 325 (1872). Although this 
case involved only a direct tax on the inter- 
est of bonds of a Pennsylvania chartered 
railway line held by a New York resident, 
and not an inheritance tax question, yet it 
did reveal the tendency of the courts to ac- 
cord to bonds a special treatment in the 
taxing situation, in that it held that the 
state of the obligor could not tax the in- 
terest on bonds held and owned by persons 
outside the state. 

Mr. Justice Holmes in the case of Black- 
stone vs. Miller, 188 U. S. 189, 23 Sup. Ct., 
277 (1902), speaking of bonds, said “‘the debt 
is inseparable from the paper which declares 
and constitutes it, by a tradition which comes 
down to us from archaic conditions” in his 
opinion upholding the theory of the separate 
treatment of bonds, when pressed by the 
Foreign Held Bonds Case. The Blackstone 
case however held that in the case of an 
ordinary claim for money the state of the 
obligor could tax the chose by inheritance, 
this ruling of course being in’ somewhat of 
a conflict with the present Minnesota case. 

Setting Bonds Apart From Chattels 

Various rulings or dicta of the kind men- 
tioned above, both in federal and _ state 
courts, have led some lawyers to believe 
that, at least for tax purposes, our courts 
would hold bonds entitled to the same treat- 
ment as chattels. Consequently after the 
decision of Frick vs. Pennsylvania, 268 U. 8S. 
473, 45 Sup. Ct. 604 (1924) (which holds 
that chattels such as works of art, etc., are 
taxable only at their situs jurisdiction, or 
more accurately that the jurisdiction of the 
decedent’s domicile could not tax by inherit- 
ance chattels having a foreign situs) it was 
felt that bonds should share the same im- 
munity. (Note:—Pennsylvania here tried to 
tax works of art in New York City belong- 
ing to the Pennsylvania decedent. ) 

The case of Blodgett vs. Silberman, 277 
U. 8.-1, 48 Sup. Ct. 410 (1928) shattered this 
hope of bond immunity when the court held 
that the state of decedent’s residence could 
tax by inheritance bonds having a situs (for 
safekeeping, ete.,) in another state. This set 
bonds apart from chattels in the treatment 
to be accorded. Did the case really mean 
that the court was willing to go back so far 
as to deny bonds a different status from 
ordinary undocumented choses? 

In the above tracing of the judicial his- 
tory it will readily be seen that the path 
has been a tortuous one. This tends to em- 
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phasize the brutal frankness of the majority 
in the principal case in drawing from Blod- 
gett vs. Silberman the inference that bonds 
must be treated as intangibles and then over- 
ruling Blackstone vs. Miller which itself had 
pointed to a distinction between bonds and 
intangibles. Mr. Justice Holmes’ idea that 
the law of the debtor’s state “‘creates” every- 
where the obligations of the bond, is also of 
interest. Cf. Fauntleroy vs. Lum, 210 U. S. 
230, 28 Sup. Ct. 641 (1907)—(by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. ) 

Of interest also is the case of Bliss vs. 
Bliss, 221 Mass. 201, 109 N. E. 148 (1905) 
as to registered bonds) stands alone as to 
contrary to the principal cases. 


As to Exemption of Corporate Bond 
Holdings 

The preceding tells of the past history. 
If the inferences are to be drawn from the 
history of the cases which seem proper to 
be drawn, then it seems fair to predict that 
corporate stock holdings will receive the 
same treatment even though it involves over- 
throwing of the Frick case. For it seems 
impossible to regard bonds as intangibles and 
stock otherwise. They have too much in com. 
mon and the difference is not such as to 
separate them in the view of taxation ad- 
judication. 

More doubtful, yet not unreasonable, is the 
prediction that the “situs” of the document 
evidencing a chose cannot of itself confer 
taxing power. Before this much to be de- 
sired effect can be brought about many cases 
must be overruled. Though the Supreme 
Court has not definitely shown its intent to 
free estates from this double taxation of the 
same economic interest, yet a careful exam- 
ination will disclose that however brought 
about, the underlying purpose has been ta 
do away with the hand-out theory. 
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AUTHORIZING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO ACCEPT TITLE INSURANCE 

Trust and title companies are interested in 
encouraging the passage of a bill in Congress 
which authorizes the Federal Government to 
accept title insurance in behalf of public 
property activities of the various depart- 
ments, notably the Treasury Department 
which has thus far refused to accept title in- 
surance policies. The bill has been intro- 
duced in both chambers through the efforts 
of the American Title Insurance. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America 
will be held in New Orleans, October 12th 
to 15th inclusive. 




















ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY TRUST COM- 
PANY DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


AIDING TRUST DEPARTMENTS IN SECURING NEW BUSINESS AND IN 
PROPER ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN C. MECHEM 








President of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., and Vice-president First Union Trust and 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


The following report presented by Mr. Mechem to the Executive 


Savings Bank of Chicago 


Council of the American Bankers Association, at the recent spring meeting at Old Point 


Comfort, visualizes pretty clearly the 





HE Trust Company Division has had 

aun unusually active year reflecting the 

increased activity of its members. The 
third annual survey of trust department 
uppointments made by the Trust Company 
lbivision discloses that in such appointments 
as executor and trustee there was a 35 per 
cent increase in 1929 over 1928, and 
that such appointments had more 
doubled within the last two years. 
greater increase is shown in 
branch of service—acting as 
life insurance trusts, One billion two hun- 
dred million dollars in life insurance was 
placed in trust during 1929, representing an 
increase of 71 per cent over 1928, 
advance of 3867 per cent over 1927. Both 
the number of institutions engaged in this 
field of service and the number of trusts re- 
ported for 1927 were almost double those re- 
ported for 1928. The total face value of life 
insurance policies now deposited with the 
and trust companies of the United 
States is reported to be $2,500,000,000. 


Shift in Membership 

There has been during the year an inter- 
esting and in some respects a significant shift 
n the membership of our Division. Our to- 
tal members a year ago both active and asso- 
iated was 3.864 and today it is 3,968, or an 
nerease of 104, but that does not tell the 
tory. During the year as a result of con- 
olidations and as a result of a revision of 
ur list of active members, and striking off 
f our list members who had originally gone 
mto our roll merely because they had the 
vord “trust company” in their name but who 
re not in fact doing a trust business, we 


shows 
than 
An even 
this newer 
trustee under 


and an 


hanks 





broad scope and practical aids developed by the 
Trust Company Division, especially as regards educational work, 
the valuable manuals and systems of administration worked out by committees.) 


publicity literature and 


have decreased our active members by 414. 
As against that there has come into our mem- 
bership 518 associate members of which 511 
are national banks which during the past 
year have secured permission to and are in 
fact exercising trust functions. So that there 
has been cast upon this Division during the 
year the task of educating and assisting these 
511 new trust departments that have come 
into our field. 


Aids to Trust Department Development 

And so the burden upon this Division has 
been tremendously increased during the year. 
We have attempted to meet that in two ways: 
First, to assist these newcomers into our 
field in obtaining new business; and, second, 
to assist in educating them in the proper 
administration of that business, once they 
get it. The efforts which we have put forth 
in assisting these members to obtain new 
business have been carried on through our 
Publicity Committee which has been in effect 
for several years—the effort of which is 
called “Building Trust Service Plan.” We 
have provided an economical trust advertis- 
ing service for members of the association. 
This cooperative service is now being used 
by 608 banks and trust companies, an in- 
crease of eighty-one during the past three 
months, and 138 during the year. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-four of our present subscribers 
are trust departments of national banks. For 
the nominal sum of $50 per year, or less 
than $1 a week, the subscribers to this service 
are receiving each month eight ready-to-use 
newspaper advertisements available in mat 
form. These are prepared under the super- 
vision of your committee by a leading finan- 
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cial copywriter, illustrated by a nationally 
known artist, and designed by a specialist in 
typography. They are receiving a large il- 
lustrated trust poster, a monthly publicity 
bulletin, a new direct mail booklet or leaflet, 
in addition to which others may be ordered 
at cost, 

During the first quarter of this year this 
committee of the Trust Company Division 
received and filled 1,369 separate orders for 
advertising material, which is more than one- 
half of the total orders received during 1929. 
This is an average of sixteen orders a day. 
This branch of the Division has done a gross 
business exceeding $45,000. We make a 
charge for this material and this branch of 
our Division is self supporting. It has fur- 
nished subscribing institutions with 254,450 
booklets and leaflets, making a grand total of 
over 3,500,000,000 copies of these folders 
that have been distributed since the in- 
stitution of this campaign. It has fur- 
nished these institutions with 2,516 news- 
paper mats and 2,168 large colored posters. 
This branch of the Trust Company Division 
is furnishing to banks throughout the country 
a highly specialized well-done advertising 
service at a practically nominal cost, a cost 
that the great majority of these institutions 
could not themselves afford, and that is what 
we are doing to help our existing members 
and these new members who have come into 
our field this year in obtaining new business. 


Benefits from Regional Conferences 

Our efforts to assist trust departments in 
the economical and efficient administration of 
business when they get it, falls into two 
lines: First of all, the carrying on of these 
regional conferences. We carry on three re- 
gional conferences during the year and then 
our one great conference in New York called 
the Mid-Winter Trust Conference. Those 
conferences this year have been as follows: 
the Conference of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States was held at Ogden, 
Utah, in September, with an attendance of 
137; the Fifth Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence was held in Detroit, in November, with 
an attendance of 225; and the Third South- 
ern Trust Conference was held in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., the latter part of last month, with 
an attendance of 139. These regional confer- 
ences attempt to deal primarily with the fun- 
damentals, with the A, B, C’s of the trust 
business, to assist the newer trust depart- 
ments and the newer men in the trust busi- 
ness to an efficient administration of their 
duties. 

Our mid-winter trust conference in New 
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York this year was the largest, both in at- 
tendance and importance, that we have had. 
That I may say is intended to be a some- 
what more sophisticated conference than the 
regional conferences. It is intended to take 
up the more important and the more ad- 
vanced problems of the trust business than 
are dealt with at these several regional con- 
ferences, There were over 1000 delegates at 
our conference in New York this winter, rep- 
resenting 473 different institutions in thirty- 
six states. So it is fair to say that that is a 
national conference. There were 285 trust 
companies, 167 national banks, and twenty- 
one state and banks listed in the 
registration. The proceedings of that con- 
ference, like the proceedings of the other con- 
ferences, have been published and circulated 
to all our members and additional copies may 
be obtained upon request to our secretary. 
That is the first branch of our educational 
work. 


savings 


Constructive Committee Work 

The second branch of our educational work 
is the work that is being done by our commit- 
tees to study and to put in tangible form the 
results of this study dealing with the impor- 
tant and the technical problems that are 
constantly confronting us in this business. 
During the past year, for example, a very ef- 
ficient committee has worked out a handbook 
with forms on the review or survey of trust 
securities. As you know, most trust securi- 
ties are originally well bought. The difficulty 
has been, if there has been a difficulty, to 
see that no securities once well-bought are 
allowed to stay in our vaults without suitable 
review and revision. The review and the 
survey of trust securities is the very “guts’’ 
of the trust business, and this committee has 
issued and published an excellent book on 
that subject. 


We have had a committee which has pub- 
lished a recommended plan with forms to be 
used in checking the performance of trust 


duties. That is an important thing in the 
trust business because it is difficult for the 
executives in charge of the department to 
know how the particular trust officers who 
are dealing with particular trusts are han- 
dling them. This committee has worked out 
a form, a system, by which the executives 
of the department may keep in touch with 
and check the administration of the trusts by 
the junior officers to whom those trusts are 
specifically allocated. 


Sales Manual for Trust Service 
One of our committees has prepared and 
we have distributed a sales manual for trust 
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service by personal solicitation, As you know 
the personal solicitation of trust business is 
one of the modern developments in our field. 
We have had prepared and circulated a book- 
let entitled, “100 Questions and Answers on 
3usiness Insurance Trusts,” which is a com- 
panion book to our previous publication of, 
“100 Questions and Answers on the Ordinary 
Life Insurance Trusts.” We have now in 
the course of preparation and it will soon be 
issued, a handbook containing a simple form 
of trust accounting suitable for use by a 
small trust company entering the field. 

There has been during the year an inter- 
esting development in the growth of the num- 
ber of fiduciary associations and trust seec- 
tions throughout the country, associations 
either in states or in cities of men interested 
in corporate fiduciary work to the end that 
the work may be better and more efficiently 
and more economically done by all. Four 
years ago, when our first annual directory 
was published, there were only thirty-five 
trust sections and associations and some of 
these were largely inactive. Our 1930 direc- 
tory shows fifty-seven such organizations. 

During the year we were confronted with 
the sudden resignation of our secretary. 
With the ever-efficient help of Mr. Shepherd, 
the officers of the Division filled that vacancy 
and there is every indication that the Divi- 
sion will function as efficiently under the new 
administration as it did under the old. In 
closing I would say that the Trust Company 
Division is making an honest effort to be of 
service not only to the existing trust depart- 
ments, but to the new trust departments that 
are coming into the field and we hope that 
that effort merits the approval of the entire 
association. 
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HARRY A. KAHLER BECOMES CHAIR. 
MAN OF NEW YORK TITLE & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Harry A. Kahler resigned as president 
of the New York Title & Mortgage Company 
and chairman of the _ board. 
George T. Mortimer resigned as chairman of 
the executive committee and was elected 
president. Mr. Mortimer has been a director 
of the New York Title & Mortgage Company 
since its organization. H. Pushae Williams, 
also a director, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. These changes were 
made necessary owing to the company’s ex- 
panding business, and to give Mr. Kahler 
more time to devote to the American Trust 
Company, of which he is the president, and 


was elected 


to the Manhattan Company, with which the 
New York Title & Mortgage Company re- 
cently became affiliated. 





GEORGE T. MORTIMER 
Who has been elected President of the New York Title & 


Mortgage Co. succeeding Harry A. Kahler, who becomes 
Chairman o. the Board 

Harry A. Kahler has been president of the 
New York Title & Mortgage Company since 
1914. It title com- 
pany in the United States, with capital funds 
over $63,000,000. It does a national title 
insurance insuring titles to real 
estate located anywhere in the United States. 
In the present arrangement, Mr. Kahler is a 
director of the parent company, the Manhat- 
tan Company, of which Paul M. Warburg is 


has become the largest 


business, 


chairman of the board: chairman of the 
board of the New York Title & Mortgage 
Company; president and director of the 


American Trust Company; chairman of the 
board of the County Trust Company of White 
Plains; president of the National Mortgage 
Corporation; director of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company; director of the In- 
ternational Manhattan Company, all of these 
being members of the Manhattan group of 
financial institutions. 


The Detroit & Security Trust Company 
has been appointed liquidating receiver for 
United States Mortgage Bond Company. 
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LEDGERS . .. JOURNALS 
STATEMENTS 


WRITTEN ON NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES HAVE THESE ADVANTAGES 


ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY OF 
ALL RECORDS ON AN 
ACCOUNT 


— 


UNCHANGEABLE PRINTED 
FIGURES 


— 


EVERY POSTING UP TO THE 
MINUTE 


The National Posting Machine with wide carriage 
provides the ideal system for all forms of trust depart- 
ment accounting. Its flexibility makes it adaptable 
to all forms of work going through the department. 
Its standard adding and typewriting keyboards and 
automatic features make it easy to operate and ac- 
curate in its results. It has brought new standards 
of efficiency to the trust departments of many banks 
and to many trust companies. Our representative 
will be glad to give complete information. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 











DISCRETIONARY POWERS 
OF TRUSTEES 


GENERAL RULE AND SURVEY OF 
JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney-at-Law and Author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates’’ 


(EpITOR’s NOTE: 


One of the most important tests of trust service is 


that which 


arises ina multiplicity of aspects from the exercise of discretionary power conferred upon 


trustees by trust instruments. 


The following scholarly treatise is of prime interest to all 


those engaged in trust service, because of the increasing tendency on the part of those 


creating trusts to give broad discretionary powers and likewise 


because the so-called 


“Massachusetts rule” has yielded judicial interpretations which have established prece- 


dents in many other jurisdictions. 


porate Fiduciaries Association of Boston.) 


HIS is a topie of much interest to trus- 

tees of today because of the modern 

tendency to provide in trust instru- 
ments for very broad discretionary powers. 
What does it mean to give a trustee discre- 
tion or discretion, as the 
Discretionary powers are old, and 
on some points there is a wealth of authority. 
The law is pretty well settled, subject to the 
ever-present difficulty of applying it to the 
complicated facts of a particular case. On 
other, and some of them very vital, points, 
no cases have yet arisen and our only course 
is to determine as well as we can the new 
questions by applying the principles which 
have been established as to the old. 

As this lecture is intended primarily for 
Massachusetts trustees, I am going to con- 
fine myself mostly to the Massachusetts cases, 
although I shall refer to a few decisions from 
other states, For that matter, as to the fun- 
damental principles, the decisions through- 
out the country are pretty much in accord. 
Every Massachusetts decision on discretion- 
ary powers which I have been able to find 
has been examined for the purpose of the 
discussion which follows, in addition to many 
decisions of other states. 


absolute 


Case 


may be? 


The General Rule 
The general rule applicable to the ordinary 
type of discretionary power is as follows: 
If the trustee exercises the power in good 
faith and with honest judgment and due 


Particularly timely is the discussion relative to dis- 
cretionary powers in handling investments and speculative securities. 
is the final lecture of the current series presented by special arrangement for the 


Ur. Newhall’s paper 
Cor- 


regard for the purpose for which the trust 
was created, and not capriciously or arbitra- 
rily or from fraudulent or selfish motives, 
his conduct will not be reviewed or con- 
trolled by the court. It is not a question of 
whether or not the court agrees with the 
trustee. The property belonged to the tes- 
tator or the settlor and he has entrusted the 
discretion to the trustee as he had a right 
to do. Hence the court will not substitute 
its judgment for that of the trustee. This 
rule prevails generally, although with some 
variations in degree, throughout the country. 
See Perry, Trusts, $510 et seq., Loring, Trus- 
tees Handbook, pp. 71 et seq.; also 47 Cent. 
Dig., Trusts, §§251, 381. 

In some cases the court, when such ques- 
tions come before it, regards the exercise of 
discretionary powers by trustees in the sime 
Way as they do matters of discretion in the 
lower courts when they come before them, 
i.e., to be upheld unless plainly wrong or 
unreasonable. See Viall rs. R. I. Hospital 
Trust Company, 123 Atl. 570. See also a 
discussion in 32 A. L. R. 441. (Note: For- 
merly courts of equity regularly assumed the 
power to regulate the exercise of discretion- 
ary powers by trustees, but gradually a con- 
trary rule came to prevail. Read rs. Pat- 
terson, 44 N. J. Eq. 211; Perry, Trusts, $510.) 

In the following cases the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court applied the foregoing rule and 
refused to interfere with the exercise of dis- 
cretion by the trustee: 






















































































































































































































































































































































































Wright vs. Blinn, 225 Mass. 146. The trust 
was to pay the income to A for life, with 
power in the trustee, if he deemed the income 
insufficient for A’s comfortable support and 
maintenance, to use such portions of the 
principal as he deemed necessary, “it being 
expressly understood that such payments of 
principal are not obligatory upon my trustee, 
but are left wholly to his sound discretion 
and judgment.” The trustee refused to pay 
A’s debts, and a ereditor sought unsuccess- 
fully to compel him to do so. 

Brown vs. Lumbert, 221 Mass. 419. The 
trust was for the benefit of A, the property 
to be conveyed to A or his nominee at his 
request, provided the trustee in his discre- 
tion deemed it for A’s benefit, the intention 
being that none of it should go for A’s debts. 
the trustee to refuse to convey if it seemed 
likely to be taken for his debts. <A’s trustee 
in bankruptcy attempted unsuccessfully to 
reach the property. 

Leverett vs. Barnwell, 214 Mass. 105, This 

was a trust during the lives of A and his 
wife, the income to be paid quarterly ; but in 
their discretion the trustees could pay it 
to A and his wife or apply-it to the support 
and education of their minor children. Their 
discretion was to be absolutely free and un- 
fettered as to which ones and how 
should receive the income and in what pro- 
portions, etc. In the exercise of their dis- 
eretion the trustees paid the entire income 
to A. An interesting feature of this case 
was the ruling that after A’s death the trus- 
tees could apportion the income accruing be- 
tween the last quarter and A’s death as they 
deemed proper. 
Crapo, 181 Mass. 55. The trus- 
tees were directed by the will to sell all 
portions of the real estate which were un- 
productive “and which in their judgment 
ought to be sold.” They continued for many 
years to hold the real estate, as it was in- 
creasing steadily in value. (Note: Other 
elements also entered into this decision which 
will be discussed later.) 

White vs. Ditson, 140 Mass. 351. The resi- 
due of the estate was given to the executor 
“to be disposed of for such charitable pur- 
poses as he might think proper.” It was 
held that if the executor proceeded to dis- 
tribute the proceeds in good faith for chari- 
table purposes either directly or to respon- 
sible organizations, the court could not inter- 
fere; but if he refused to act, the court could 
compel vroper performance of the trust. 


many 


Green ws. 


Bradlee vs. Andrews, 137 Mass. 50, 55. 
trust was for the benefit of five 


The 
children 
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equally, and provided that the’ trustees 
should apply the net income to the support 
of the children and their families. The trus- 
tees paid the entire income direct to the 
children, and the court refused to interfere. 

Eldredge vs. Heard, 106 Mass. 579, The 
trust was for the benefit of the testator’s 
daughter for life. The trustees were given 
full power to sell the real estate and to in- 
vest and reinvest and change investments “in 
such manner as they may deem most benefi- 
cial to the parties interested in the fund,” 
but were recommended to invest in real es- 
tate in when good opportunity of- 
fered. The trust estate had some unproduc- 
tive land in Boston which was increasing 
in value, and the trustees refused to sell it, 
on the ground that the income of the trust 
fund was ample for the beneficiary. One of 


soston 


the trustees had a half interest in the re- 
mainder personally. Some of the other re- 
maindermen were poor. The life tenant 


sought to compel a sale of the real estate, 
but the court refused to interfere. 

Russell vs. Grinnell, 105 Mass. 425. 
for the and support of 
and his wife and children.” After the death 
of A’s wife and the coming of age of his 
children, A tried to have the principal paid 
over to him, but the court refused to inter- 
fere with the discretion of the trustee. 

Amory vs. Allen, 18 All, 418, The trustees 
were given power on the marriage of the 
beneficiary to invest not more than $20,000 in 
such dwelling house and furnishings for her 
as they might deem proper. The court held 
that the suitableness of the location, the 
apportionment of the money, ete., were mat- 
ters of discretion with which it would 
interfere. 


Trust 


“use my brother A 


not 


Petitions for Instructions 

Not only will the court ordinarily not in- 
terfere with the exercise by a trustee of his 
discretionary powers, but in Massachusetts, 
at all events, it will not even give him any 
instructions if he for them. Thus in 
Proctor vs. Heyes, 122 Mass. 525, where the 
will gave the trustee power to sell real es- 
tate on such terms and in such manner and at 
such times as he might think most advisable, 
and the trustee filed a petition for instruc- 
tions as to his duties, the court refused to 
advise him and dismissed the petition. This 
ruling is the logical consequence of the propo- 
sition above stated, that in regard to discre- 
tionary powers the court will not substitute 
its own opinion for that of the trustee. To 
the same effect are Richardson vs. Hall, 124 
Mass. 228, 235; Sohier vs. Burr, 127 Mass. 
221; and Hill vs, Moors, 224 Mass. 168. 


asks 
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Leadership 


Since the days of the Overland Trail, leaders have always 
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Of course if there is a question as to the 
nature or extent of the discretionary power, 
this being a question of law and the inter- 
pretation of the trust instrument, the court 
will advise, as on any other question of law. 
Thus, in Amory Allen, discussed above, 
the beneficiary married and settled in North 
Carolina, and the court instructed the trus- 
tees on the question whether or not their dis- 
cretionary power was broad enough to buy 
a house for the beneficiary in North Carolina. 


US. 


When the Court Will Interfere 
In all the foregoing cases it was found 
assumed by the court that in the exer- 
cise of his discretionary powers the trustee 
Was acting in good faith and with honest 
judgment, having in view the purposes of 
the trust. When these elements are lacking, 
a different situation exists. There are sey- 
eral instructive cases in Massachusetts show- 
ing the grounds upon. which the court will 
interfere. The leading case is Corkery vs. 
223 Mass. 97. The trust provided 
that the trustee was to pay over to A “when 
in the judgment of said trustee A is deserv- 
ing and in need of aid, whatever part of said 
$2,000 or its earnings the said trustee may 
deem for the best interests of A, in 


or 


Dorsey, 


such 


sums and at such times he may deem 
expedient or necessary.” The trustee had 
known the beneficiary for twenty years and 
was familiar with her habits and wants. He 
made two small payments to her, and then, 
on the occasion of her marriage, unsolicited 
by her, turned over the entire balance in 
one payment. One of the remaindermen 
sought to set aside the transfer. 

The trial court found that the trustee acted 
in good faith and in the exercise of honest 
judgment, deeming A to be deserving and in 
need of aid, in view of her health, unemploy- 
ment, and approaching marriage. It also 
appeared that the trustee was intending to 
leave the country, and thought as A was 
conducting herself well and it was her money 
he would give it to her, since it was not 
earning anything and she could put it in a 
savings bank. The court interfered, and 
held that the action of the trustee was im- 
proper. It was not enough that he acted in 
good faith and with honest judgment, It 
was not proper for him to terminate the 
trust in that way. The money was given to 
him to protect the beneficiary against neces- 
sities, to be paid her in comparatively small 
amounts. While she might be deserving and 
in need, she did not need it all, as shown 


as 
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in this case by the fact that she deposited 
most of it in the bank. 


Court Lays Down Massachusetts Rule 

An important feature of this decision con- 
sists partly in the fact that the court laid 
down what appears to have been intended as 
a complete statement of the rule in Massa- 
chusetts governing discretionary powers. It 
is so important that I am going to quote 
the language of the court in full: “The power 


conferred upon the trustee was the exer- 
cise of reasonably sound judgment. No ar- 


bitrary or capricious power was conferred, 
even though honestly exercised. <A _ trustee 
vested with discretionary power to distribute 


a fund in whole or in part is bound to use 
reasonable prudence. 
“The possession of full power or wide dis- 


cretion by a trustee means the kind of power 
and discretion which inheres in a fiduciary 
relation and not that illimitable potentiality 
which an unrestrained individual possesses 
respecting his own property. There is an 
implication, when even broad powers are 
conferred, that they are to be exercised with 
that soundness of judgment which follows 
from a due appreciation of trust responsi- 
bility. Prudence and reasonableness, not 
caprice or careless good nature, much less a 
desire on the part of the trustee to be re- 
lieved from trouble or from the possibility 
of making a foolish investment, furnish the 
standard of conduct. * * * Doubtless a trust 
might be created which by its terms would 
make the judgment of the trustee, however 
unwise it might be, the final test.” 

In Lovett vs. Farnham, 169 Mass. 1, the 
trustee under a voluntary trust was to pay 
to A (the settlor) the income “and such por- 
tions of the principal as she (A) may deem 
necessary for her comfort and support.’’ A, 
desiring to change the terms of the trust, 
demanded the entire principal from the trus- 
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tee, stating that she needed it for her com- 
fort and support. The trustee paid it over 
and A created a new trust. The trustee 
knew why she wanted the payment, 

The court held that the payment was a di- 
version of the funds contrary to the terms 
of the trust. While the terms of the trust 
made A’s judgment the test, it required the 
exercise of honest judgment on the question 
whether the transfer of the whole was neces- 
sary for her comfort and support, and in this 
case it not. “Where an absolute dis- 
cretion is not clearly given, to be exercised 
at the will of the person empowered to make 
a sale or appropriation of principal, an ex- 
ercise of the power, to be valid, must be 
founded upon a reasonable judgment dealing 
with existing facts and reasonable anticipa- 
tions of the future, and having due regard 
for the purposes for which the power was 
given, and also for the rights of those whose 
interests are injuriously affected by its exer- 
cise.” 


Was 


In Price vs. Bassett, 168 Mass. 598, a life 
tenant with power ‘to sell and use the same 
or any part of it if she shall need it for her 
comfortable support and maintenance, being 
in circumstances justifying her making a 
sale, without making any inquiries about the 
market price of the property, which was ris- 
ing in value and in good demand, sold it to 
her for less than half its fair market 
value. The court set the sale aside, holding 
that she must use not only good faith in ex- 
ercising her power, but reasonable care and 
diligence. While this was not a trustee case, 
the same principle would apply. 


son 


In a recent Missouri case, Plummer vs. 
Brown, 287 S. W. 316, the court held that 
the discretionary power was subservient to 
the main purposes of the trust as disclosed 
by the will, since the trustee’s function is not 
the mere exercise of a power, but the dis- 
charge of the trust. 
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In Mulcahy vs. Johnson, SO 
where the trustees, in 


Colo. 449, 
pursuance of a very 
broad power to handle the trust property as 
they would their own property, were paying 
debts of the estate and expenses for perma- 
nent improvement out of income, the court in- 
terfered, holding that as the will specifically 
gave the net income to the life tenant, this 
Was a violation of the terms of the trust. 


Improper Exercise of Discretionary Power 

The trustee’s improper exercise of his dis- 
cretion may be negative, in refusing to act, 
as well as positive. In Wilson vs. Wilson, 145 
Mass 490, a son (with two co-trustees) was 
trustee for his father under his mother’s will. 
The will gave very broad powers to the trus- 
tees, in their discretion, to pay to the father 
such portions of the income, or no portion 
thereof, as they should from time to time 
deem fitting and proper. They were to make 
the payments in such manner and form as 
would be most likely to inure to the benefit 
of the recipient, exercising the judgment 
that would be expected from a good father. 
The son’s issue were interested in the re- 
mainder. There was a strong mutual anti- 
pathy between the son, who dominated the 
trustees, and his father. The father peti- 
tioned for the removal of the son as trustee 
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and the court removed him, holding that 
the will contemplated that part of the income 
was to be given to the father, unless there 
Was reason to the contrary, and that while 
the trustees had discretion, they were bound 


to act upon their discretion and judgment 
and not upon mere will or caprice or from 
selfish or improper motives. The father had 
a right to have them exercise a reasonable 
discretion and judgment in determining how 
much income should be given to him. 

In Garvey vs. Garvey, 150 185, a 
very similar case, the court refused to re- 
move the trustee, but gave a remedy by a di- 
rect order to the trustee. In this case the 
bequest was for the benefit of the testatrix’s 
son, to be paid to him as by sickness or other 
misfortune he might need it, “such payments 
to be left entirely to the good judgment of 
said trustee.’ The although in good 
health himself, incurred heavy expenses by 
reason of sickness and death among his chil- 
dren, and applied to the trustee for help. The 
trustee, who was unfriendly, refused, on the 
ground that the son was entitled to assis- 
tance only through misfortunes personal to 
himself. The trustee had a personal inter- 
est in that he was the remainderman of the 
trust. The court ordered him to pay the 


Mass. 


son, 
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son’s expenses, holding that while the will 
gave the trustee a large discretion, it was 
not an arbitrary one, and he was bound to 
act in good judgment and not from caprice 
or hostile or corrupt motives; the case was 
one which a fair-minded trustee would con- 
sider called for aid. 

A leading U., S. Supreme Court case, Col- 
ton vs. Colton, 127 U. S. 300, presents a simi- 
lar problem. <A testator devised his whole 
estate to his widow, with a request that she 
make such provision for his mother and sis- 
ter (who were needy and dependent) as in 


her judgment seemed best. She made no 
provision whiutever, though the estate was 


very large. The court, laying down the same 
principles as above outlined, took control 
and said it would determine what provisions 
the wife should make. 


Interpreting Provisions for Minor Children 

In cases where the provision is for the 
support and education of minor children 
the court seems a little more ready to inter- 
fere. In Johnson vs, Johnson, 215 Mass. 276, 
where the trust was to pay the income to 
the testator’s wife for the support of herself 
and the care, maintenance, and 
of their children, the court held 


education 
that the 
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widow took the income in trust to support 
the children, and that this meant not what 
the widow deemed to be reasonable, but 
what the law declared to be reasonable. 
Chase vs, Chase, 2 All. 101, was an almost 
identical case, decided on the same _ princi- 
ple. In neither of these cases did the will 
specifically give any broad discretionary pow- 
ers, but it is doubtful if this would make 
much difference in view of the obvious pur- 
pose of the trust to provide for the support 
of the children. 


In connection with support cases, where 
broad discretion is vested in the trustee, a 
very interesting and important question is 


the extent to which the trustee can or should 
consider other outside income or 
support of the beneficiary. 


means of 


In Wilburn vs, Hosmer, 10 Cush. 146, a 
fund of $1,500 was bequeathed to a trustee 
to hold for the life of the testator’s daughter 
A, to be applied for the comfortable support 
of A and the support and education of her 
family, with remainders over. <A had seven 
children, and the question was whether the 
trustee should pay over sufficient funds for 
the support and education of the children 
regardless of the earnings and resources of 
their father. The will directed the trustees 
to study the comfort and welfare of the 
children. It was held that the trustee, hav- 
ing discretionary authority, was not 
to pay over the funds regardless of 
father’s ability to support them. 


bound 

their 
The court 
said that it would be slow to interpret a will 
for the maintenance of children so as to 
discharge their parent from the duty of sup- 
port. 

Conversely, in Hills vs. Putnam, 152 Mass. 
123, the residue was left in trust to pay over 
“any of the income or of the principal if 
necessary” for the education and other wants 
of <A’s insane son, as the trustees might 
think fit. The will directed that the income, 
and the principal, if necessary, be spent lib- 
erally for the comfort of the son and gratifi- 
cation of his wishes and tastes. The son 
had some property of his own, but the court 
held that the trustees might in their discre- 
tion support the son from the trust fund re- 
gardless of his own estate. 

In a leading Virginia case, Nat. Valley 
Bank vs. Hancock, 100 Va. 101, which was 
somewhat similar to Kilburn vs. Hosmer, su- 
pra, the father of the children tried to com- 
pel the trustee to exercise his discretion and 
supvort the children, but the court held that 
it would not compel him to do so where the 
father was able to support them; but on the 
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other hand, if the trustee saw fit to exercise 
his discretion and support the children, it 
would not interfere, 

The result of these decisions apparently is 
that it is a matter wholly within the discre- 
tion of the trustees, and whichever 
they pursue, the court will not 
interfere. 


course 
ordinarily 


When Co-trustees Disagree 

Suppose two or more co-trustees who are 
given broad powers disagree irreconcilably 
as to how their powers shall be exercised. 
Does their disagreement open the matter up 
to the jurisdiction of the court? I have only 
found one case squarely on this point. In 
Marshall vs. Caldwell, 125 Mass. 435, the 
trustees were given authority to sell the real 
estate at such prices and in such parts as 
they deemed best and advisable. After nine- 
teen years some of the real estate remained 
unsold and one wanted to sell and the other 
didn’t. The former brought suit to compel 
a sale. Both trustees were intelligent and 
faithful in their handling of the trust. The 
court ruled that a proper handling of the 
estate required that the real estate be sold, 
and so ordered. It is fair to assume that 
this case represents the rule and practice 
which would be adopted in any similar case, 
namely, that in the event of irreesnecilable 
disagreement between two trustees the court 
will take control. See Loring, p. 64. 


Discretionary Power Over Investments 

As to the frequently found in 
trust instruments, namely, to invest and re- 
invest the trust fund in such 
the discretion of the 


power so 


manner as in 
trustee he may deem 
expedient, or various other phrases by which 
the same idea there are few 
decisions in Massachusetts of any importance. 
The reason is that in Massachusetts trustees 
are by law given a wide discretion in the 
matter of investments anyway, and they are 
likewise bound by law to exercise a 
discretion. Hence, 

clauses 


is expressed, 


sound 
except so far as these 
confer a power of sale, they mean 
practically nothing, since they neither add 
to nor detract from the powers already ex- 
isting. See for illustration Kimball vs. Whit- 
ney, 233 Mass. 321; Davis, Appellant, 1838 
Mass, 499. In the latter case the testator 
added “it being my intention to give my said 
trustees the same dominion and control over 
said trust property as I now have.” The 
court held that these words were inserted 
to give the trustees power to deal with the 
estate freely and expeditiously, but did not 
release them from the obligation to use sound 
discretion in making investments. 
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In some outside of Massachusetts 
such provisions are important, because they 
relieve the trustee from the narrow scope of 
investments prescribed by the local law and 
permit a wider class of investments similar 
to those in which a Massachusetts trustee 
may invest. See Re U. S. Trust Company of 
NV. Y., 189 App. Div. 75; Albright vs. Albright, 
91 N. C, 220; York vs. Maryland Trust Com- 
pany, 149 Md. 608; In re Detre’s Estate, 27: 
Pa. 141; Allis’s Estate, 209 N. W. 945. 

In certain specific classes of cases, how- 
ever, discretionary powers of investment may 
be important. Thus a discretionary power 
to sell all portions of the real estate which 
were unproductive “and which in their judg- 
ment ought to be sold” was held to justify 
the trustees in holding some unproductive 
real estate for twenty-six years. Green vs. 
Crapo, 181 Mass. 55. In the absence of such 
a provision the trustees would be under 4 
duty to sell such land as soon as was reason- 
ably possible. Eldredge vs. Heard, 106 Mass. 
579, discussed above, is another good illus- 
tration. 


states 


As Applied to ‘Wasting’ Investments 
The same principle applies to wasting in- 
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vestments, such as oil or mining stocks, 
which under ordinary circumstances should 
be converted at once or the income amortized. 
In Old Col, Tr. Company vs. Shaw, 261 Mass. 
158, the will authorized the trustees in their 
discretion to continue as long as they should 
deem wise to hold stock in mining compa- 
nies and any other securities in the estate 
at the testator’s death, even though unpro- 
ductive of income, or of a kind not usually 
suitable for trustees to hold, or a larger 
proportion in one investment than a trustee 
should hold. The will also contained a gen- 
eral clause. authorizing the trustees to in- 
vest money in such property as they might 
deem wise. 

The testator owned large blocks of Calumet 
& Hecla and Osceola Mining Company stock, 
which the trustees continued to hold. These 
companies and others were later consolidated, 
and the trustees received in substitution large 
blocks of the consolidated company stock, 
which they likewise continued to hold. The 
court held that the general power to invest 
as they might deem wise broadened the pow- 
er to retain the mining stocks so that they 
were justified in converting the original stock 
into that of the new company and retaining it 
as an authorized investment. The result was 
to do away with the distinction as to wasting 
investments and to give to the life tenant 
the entire income on the stock. As a matter 
of interpretation the court must determine 
in such cases whether the power to retain 
is a power to retain as a permanent invest- 
ment or merely temporarily pending an ad- 


vantageous sale. Here the court held that 
it was the former. 
This case is of great importance in its 


interpretation of a class of provisions now 
frequently inserted in trust instruments, and 
it is the only case I have found squarely 
dealing with the whole problem. It illus- 
trates the value of specific discretionary pow- 
ers dealing with the investment problems of 
the particular testator. It is to be noted 
that the discretionary power which permits 
the retention of unproductive land redounds 
to the benefit of the remainderman at the 
expense of the life tenant, while conversely 
the power to retain wasting investments re- 
dounds to the advantage of the life tenant 
at the expense of the remainderman. 


Dealing With Speculative Investments 

What about speculative investments? I 
suppose if a will specifically authorizes the 
trustee to make speculative investments, he 
may but undoubtedly he would be 
eld to the exercise of a sound discretion in 


do so, 
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choosing them. There is an interesting re- 
cent New York case, Carrier vs. Carrier, 22 
N. Y. 114. Here was a trust fund under a 
voluntary trust for the benefit of A and his 
wife, A being in charge of the management 
and investment of the fund, with “absolute 
and uncontrolled discretion” in the matter 
of investments, The parties became divorced 
and A moved into another state, threatening 
to use the trust fund for speculation. The 
court, on the wife’s petition, interfered by 


DIG 


an order restraining him. The court said 
that the words “absolute and uncontrolled 
discretion’? did not relieve him from the 


great principles of equity which are the life 
of every trust. 


Apportionment Between Capital and Income 

What about the most modern of the prob- 
lems now confronting trustees in the matter 
of discretionary powers. namely, the power 
to apportion receipts and expenses between 
-apital and income as the trustee in his dis- 
cretion may decide? Suppose an ordinary 
stock dividend is declared. In Massachu- 
setts, under rules of law so clear as to per- 
mit of no doubt or ambiguity, it belongs to 
vapital. Or the reverse, an extra- 
ordinary cash dividend, so large as to cut 


suppose 


the value of the stock in halves and yet 
unquestionably belonging to income. Can 
the trustee under such a power apply all 


or a portion of the stock dividend to income 
and all or a portion of the cash dividend to 
capital? If the power is broad enough and 
specific enough, the answer must unhesitat- 
ingly be “Yes.” <A testator can undoubtedly 
give his trustee the power to override all 
the laws relating to capital and income and 
apportion receipts and expenses as he thinks 
proper. 


Unfortunately there are no Gases on the 


subject of any real value. The question 
was touched upon in Mayberry vs. Carey 
(July, 1929, 1929 Mass, Adv. Sh., p. 1647.) 


The will in that case gave to the executors, 
administrators d. b, n., and trustees “the 
right to decide what is capital, what is in- 
come and what is net income, and whether 
expenses shall be paid from capital or in- 
come, and their decision shall be final.’’ Noth- 
ing appears in the report of this case as to 
the particular items passed upon by the ex- 
ecutor, the chief question at issue being 
whether the trustee was bound by the allo- 
cation made by the executor and adminis- 
trator d. b. n., before turning the property 
over to him, and the court held that he was. 
Throughout the whole case it was assumed 
by the court and all parties that the power 
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was valid and that the allocation 
made in each case was final. 

We have no basis upon which to hazard a 
guess as to how the court would interpret 
particular clauses; that is, whether the dis- 
cretion intended was one to be exercised in 
doubtful cases only or a broad power to over- 
ride all rules of law and be governed only 
by a rule of fairness. If the latter is in- 
tended in any case it seems to me wise to 
insert in the power the words, “without be- 
ing bound by any rules of 
similar phrase. 

For a somewhat analagous proposition, 
there is a recent Pennsylvania case, Weheon’s 
Estate, 263 Pa. 78, where the will contained 
provisions to the effect that the trustee 
should appraise the assets and that in mat- 
ters of division, ete., his appraisal should 
be final. The decision in the did not 
squarely involve the point, but the court as- 
sumed that the power was valid. 

To sum up, it seems to be clearly estab- 
lished that whatever discretionary powers 
the testator or settlor chooses to confer upon 
his trustee, they will be upheld by the courts 
if clearly expressed and fairly exercised 
One thing should be kept in mind, however. 
The broader and more uncontrolled the pow- 
er intended to be given and the more it runs 
counter to settled rules of law, the more 
clearly and more specifically must it be ex- 
pressed. Inevitably, the broader the power, 
the more closely will the courts scrutinize 
the language so as to prevent the situation 
from getting their control, Such 
words “absolute and uncontrolled’ are 
likely to be narrowed by construction, as al- 
ready indicated, the language is 
clear as to show that the testator meant what 
he said. I state this, however, as a matter 
of opinion, not of authority, and based merely 
on the tendency of the courts. 


when 


law,” or some 


case 


beyond 
as 


unless 


sO 


Succeeding Trustees 
discretionary power be conferred 
trustee so broad as to be beyond the 
of the courts in any event? In the 
opinion in Corkery vs, Dorsey, quoted above, 
the court hinted that there might be. None 
exists, however, far as I in any 
reported decision. Doubtless one might be 
phrased so as to exclude the control of the 
court under most circumstances, but in case 
of fraud I doubt if any court would uphold 
it. Also there is always in the background 
the power of removal if the trustee by his 
conduct shows himself unfit to exercise the 
power. 

One small matter remains. If broad dis- 
cretionary powers are conferred upon a trus- 


Can a 
upon a 
control 


so know, 
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tee, and he dies, resigns, or is removed, can 
In 
Massachusetts in the ordinary case there is 
no doubt. Our statute, G. L. 203,  §5, 6, 
provides explicitly that the new trustee shall 
have all the powers of his predecessor, and 
is has been held repeatedly that this includes 
the so-called discretionary powers. Sells vs. 
Delgado, 186 Mass. 25; Stanwood vs. Stan- 
wood, 179 Mass. 22 Wemyss vs. White, 159 
Mass. 484; Schouler, Pet’r, 134 Mass. 426; 
Bradford vs. Monks, 132 Mass. 405; Nugent 
rs. Cloon, 117 Mass. 219; Richardson 
Morey, 18 Pick. 181. 

In the various opinions of the court this 
general statement is qualified by the excep- 
tion that if the wording of the instrument 
indicates that the testator or settlor placed 
special confidence in the donee of the power, 
that the element of personal choice is 
found, then the exercise of the power is con- 
fined to him, and is ordinarily not transmis- 
sible to a successor. The courts would be 
slow to find such an element of personal 
choice, however, and there have been no 
cases in Massachusetts where it has actually 
been found. In White vs. Ditson, 140 Mass. 
351, discussed above, it was hinted at but 
not decided. 


his suecessor exercise the same powers? 
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INTERSTATE AND INTERNATIONAL LIVING TRUSTS— 
SOME LEGAL POINTS INVOLVED 


HOW TRUST SERVICE SOLVES PROBLEMS OF INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
FOR OUR FOREIGN CLIENTS 


JOHN T. CREIGHTON 
Trust Officer, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 


(EpITOR’sS NOTE: 


Among problems of trust administration 


there is probably none 


which requires a broader knowledge of statutes and practice than the complex questions 
arising from the creation of living trusts by residents of other states than domicile of 
trustee and made by foreign investors in American securities who prefer to obtain the 


benefits and facilities provided by modern American trust service. 


Mr. Creighton dis- 


cusses these foreign law problems of trust companies with a study and knowledge based 
upon a broad range of trust erperience embracing foreign countries and laws of various 


states.) 


ONSIDERATION of foreign law prob- 

lems of trust companies, particularly 

as relating to living trusts of intan- 
gible personalty, is brought up by the fact 
that there is a growing demand in Europe 
and in South America, among wealthy people, 
for American investments. These investors 
feel that if they can get a stake in American 
progress, and especially if that can be had 
under American management, they will have 


a better chance to profit than if they keep all 


their investments at home. There is also a 
feeling in some cases, I believe, that our form 
of government is stable and that there is a 
degree of security in our political stability of 
which they are not sure in their own coun- 
tries. These three essentials—American in- 
vestments, American management and the se- 
curity of a stable government—can be ob- 
tained through any trust company or invest- 
ment house. 

They have other requirements, however. 
They want an easy transfer of their American 
holdings at death, and are not satisfied with 
the alternative of having their property taken 
back to their own countries for administra- 
tion or of adopting the inadequate means pro- 
vided by a joint account. They would like 
to be sure that American management is con- 
tinued for the benefit of other members of 
the family—for the women, for the children. 
Added to these, there is often a sixth require- 
ment. They want relief from their local 
taxation. 

The answer to the problem is an American 
trust. It is the only arrangement that meets 
all requirements. This leads us directly into 
our subject. What are the legal questions 
involved in the establishment of an American 
trust by a foreigner? 


These questions will be examined in this 
article chiefly from the standpoint of the 
New York trust, but many of the observations 
will be true of other jurisdictions. 


Governing Law as to Situs of Trust 

The first thing we must decide is what 
law governs, and we have some difficulty 
right there. We remember a number of 
elements—domicile of settlor, domicile of 
trustee, situs of the trust intention of 
the parties, place of execution of the trust, 
place of administration. We know that 
courts have given weight to all these ele- 
ments; sometimes more weight to one, or 
more to others. Sometimes the courts have 
discussed elements that had no place in the 
decision, In general, however, we know that 
these are the elements that must be consid- 
ered. 

The English rule, universally recognized 
by the lawyers of that country, is that the 
law of the situs of the trust res, where exe- 
cution of the instruments and transfer of the 
property occur in that jurisdiction, shall 
govern. In other words, I understand that 
the English courts will uphold as an English 
settlement a trust made in England covering 
property located there, the transfer taking 
place in England, without reference to the 
laws of the domicile or the nationality of 
the settlor or any other laws of any other 
country. 


res, 


The New York Rule 
The New York rule is not well established 
by decision, but I believe, and a number of 
learned lawyers with whom I have discussed 
this question believe, that the New York 
courts will also uphold under New York laws 
a trust made in New York by a person domi- 
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ciled elsewhere or by a national of a 
law country, if a sufficient number of 
elements are present in New York. 

I assume that if a resident of New Jersey 
should create a trust with a trustee in New 
York, and there being no stipulation as: to 


civil 
the 


whose law should govern, the laws of New 
Jersey would govern. That is because the 


cases give such great weight to the element 
of domicile that it controls in the absence 
of other elements. If it is desired that New 
York laws shall govern, however, we must 
marshall our elements against the element 
of domicile. We can outweigh it by having 
the trust executed here, having the trust 
property here at the time of execution, using 
a New York trustee and stipulating that it 
is the intention of the parties that the laws 
of New York shall govern. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that this procedure will 
create a valid New York trust no matter 
what the laws of the domicile or the nation- 
ality of the settlor of that trust may be. 


Decisions as to What Law Governs 
As to decisions, there is the dictum in the 
case of Equitable Trust Company vs. Pratt. 
This question is also involved in the Ross 


case, now pending in New York, in which 
the Equitable Trust Company is a_ party. 


There is a very recent holding of the Attor- 
ney-General of Ohio in the Stone case, where 
a resident of Ohio went over to Pennsylvania 
and created a revocable living trust of securi- 
ties, reserving the income to herself for life 
and providing certain dispositions upon her 
death, the trust being one which might not 
have been valid under the laws of Ohio but 
was valid under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
The question came up on a taxation proceed- 
ing, the tax assessor assuming to tax the 
corpus of this trust on one of two grounds 

that the trust was taxable in Ohio 
even though the trustee was outside and 
the property outside. The Attorney-General 
promptly turned that down because he had 
rendered two contrary opinions. The second 
theory was that the trust was invalid under 
Ohio laws and, therefore, was still the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Stone and subject to be taxed. 
The Attorney-General held that inasmuch as 
the donor had gone into Pennsylvania and 
made this trust there and delivered the 
property there to a Pennsylvania trustee, it 
was a valid Pennsylvania trust. 

That is not very heavy authority, but when 
there are so few pieces of authority upon 
which to base such important decisions, I 
was glad to see it. Legislation was recently 
passed at Albany which was designed to de- 
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clare the law on this point. 


It consists of 
an amendment to the Personal Property Law 
similar to Section 47 of the Decedent Estate 
Law and is incorporated as Section 12a of 
the Personal Property Law of New York. 


Can There Be a Third Jurisdiction? 

Sometimes we faced with the ques- 
tions: Can there be a choice of jurisdictions 
outside of the two? Can there be a third 
jurisdiction? And that raises a much more 
difficult question, to my mind. I take it that 
2 resident of New York can get on the train 
and go over to New Jersey and execute a 
trust agreement with a New Jersey trustee, 
valid under the laws of New Jersey but void 
under the laws of New York. Suppose, how- 


are 


ever, that the trustee is a resident of New 
York and after executing the trust agree- 


ment, the New York resident and the trustee 
put it and the securities in a bag and bring 
them back to New York and attempt to ad- 
minister that trust under the laws of New 
Jersey. I surmise that such procedure 
would challenge the ingenuity of a court to 


hold that trust void, although I cannot put 
my finger on any established legal reason 


why it should. 


Let us suppose that a resident of Indiana 
would like to make a trust invalid under the 
laws of Indiana or New York, but valid un- 
der the laws of New Jersey, and would like 
to have it administered in New York because 
of the favorable tax situation here. This he 
would attempt to accomplish by first estab- 
lishing his trust in New Jersey with a New 
Jersey trustee who, after actually administer- 
ing the trust in New Jersey for a period of 
time, would later resign and turn the trust 
over to a New York trustee. He would be a 
fairly bold lawyer who would hold that trust 


good without any question, yet I have a 
feeling that New York courts would sustain 


that trust because of lack of reason to do 
otherwise, Why should a New York court 
want to overturn that trust? The man had 


his choice. He could go to New Jersey, cre- 
ate his trust and leave it there, and the trust 
would be valid. If the trustee should change 
his residence, the trust would still be valid. 
New York’s public policy is not involved. Our 
courts have a record of upholding trusts 
where they can. 

Let us next suppose that a resident of 
England would like to have a trust in New 
York: but he would like to take advantage 
of accumulations, we will say, or a broader 
rule against perpetuities, not recognized in 
New York. Under our rule, being domiciled 
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in England, he could do so under the laws 
of England, the trust to be administered here. 
I feel fairly secure in the position that the 
Englishman can go to New Jersey and create 
a trust under New Jersey laws and 
which likewise would be good under English 
laws, and then remove that trust to New 
York by substitution of a New York trustee. 
In my judgment, the worst that could happen 
would be to test the trust under the English 
laws where it would be held valid. 

Some may ask why an Englishman should 
want to through such a rigmarole. He 
may save English death duties that way. 


good 


cr, 
go 


Right to Dispose of Personal Property 
After we determine what law governs our 
trust and after we have selected our juris- 


diction, we may then have to know what 
law governs the right to make disposition 


of personal property of the man who is going 
to create the and 


trust what that law is. 
There again I understand that, under the 
English rule, situs of the trust property is 
the principal element. The civil law coun- 


tries in Europe apply the rule of nationality. 
For example, a Frenchman is bound by the 
French law as to what property he can give 
aWay or put into a trust and any one dealing 
With him at his peril. There is a 
treaty adopting the rule of domicile to which 
au number of the Latin American countries 
are parties. Those who have not signed that 
treaty probably would apply the rule of na- 
tionality. 
islation, 
our 


does so 


In the absence of decisions or leg- 
no one can definitely whether 
courts will follow the English rule or 
Will recognize the laws of domicile. 


say 


Restrictions Fall into Three Classes 
These restrictions, when they occur, usually 
fall into three classes. The first is rights of 
creditors, in which we usually are not con- 
cerned because people making trusts, in most 
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instances, are not trying to defeat creditors, 
and if we find out that they are, we do not 
usually do business with them. The two 
restrictions that do force themselves upon 
us in many instances are the restrictions of 
forced heirship and community property; 
and they are the ones that make the trouble. 

Our practice in establishing trusts, which 
has grown up through the establishment of 
a large number of these trusts under the su- 
pervision of various members of the Bar 
here in New York, and in London and in 
Paris, taking the best ideas where we could 
find them, to bring into New York every 
possible element of jurisdiction and to com- 
ply substantially with the personal law of 
the settlor. 

As to the execution of the document, we 
prefer to have the settlor get on the boat 
and come over here, if it is convenient, and 
actually his trust here. In instances 
Where considerable care is being used in es- 
tablishing a trust, this is done. We feel, how- 
ever, that this element can satisfactorily be 
brought into our jurisdiction by delivery of 


is 


sign 


the document through an escrow or by its 
actual signature here under power of at- 
torney. 


Preparation of a Foreign Trust 

In the preparation of a foreign trust, we 
require, as a matter of precaution, that the 
dispositions shall be in substantial compli- 
with the personal law governing the 
right of the creator of a trust to dispose of 
his property. We do that in order to avoid 
a lawsuit. We do not know how our courts 
would hold on the question. We do not re- 
quire that the dispositions be absolutely in 
compliance, because then there could be no 
trust at all, in many cases. If, however, the 
dispositions are substantially the same as 
they would be had they been made by a for- 
eign will or intestate distribution, or a valid 


ance 
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LOS ANGELES 


W/ HEN a Banker has valued customers leaving for Southern 
California, he will do them a favor by giving them letters 
of introduction to Security-First National Bank. 


With Resources exceeding $500,000,000; with more than 
700,000 depositors; with many branches throughout Los 
Angeles, and in sixty-two communities from Imperial 
Valley on the South to Fresno and San Luis Obispo on the 
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North...this is the dominant financial institution of the 
southern part of California. 


A large, highly organized and very efficient Trust Department; 
an Investment subsidiary...Security-First National Company; a 
Department of Research and Service, joined with a complete 
Banking service at every Branch, make this the Institution to 
employ as your Pacific Coast connection in every way any 


Bank can serve you. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


foreign settlement, there is not much chance 
for lawsuits. 

We recommend that these trusts be either 
revocable or amendable because no one can 
tell how the laws will develop. On this point, 
however, We do insist on 
the right of resignation of the trustee with 
provision for appointing a successor, so that 
if we are threatened by suit, we can put 
the property in the hands of the Supreme 
Court. We feel the property is safer there 
from such an attack than it would be in 
the hands of a private trustee. 


The Double Judgment Clause 

Then, lastly, in all these foreign trusts we 
have a special clause providing that any 
judgment of any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion shall be binding upon all parties. We 
eall it the double judgment clause. As may 
readily be perceived, if we are sued in one 
jurisdiction and have to pay there, we ought 
to have a complete defense in a second juris- 
diction. It is not certain that this clause 
will, in all cases, afford complete protection. 
We feel, however, that this is an extreme 
precaution because the danger is academic 
after all. Jurisdiction cannot be obtained in 
other countries. The trustee would have to 


we do not insist. 


be sued in New York, unless there were some 
special ground for obtaining jurisdiction in 
the foreign country. 


Taxation of Foreign Trusts 

Now a few words about the taxation of 
these foreign trusts. There are, of course, 
no New York taxes applicable to these trusts. 
The property tax was abolished a number of 
years ago and the income tax does not apply 
to trusts made by non-residents for the ben- 
efit of non-residents; neither does the inheri- 
tance tax. As to the Federal income tax, 
there is none on income from foreign securi- 
ties: and there is no increase in the tax on in- 
come from domestic securities. 
bill pending, which has a good chance of 
passing, relieving non-residents from  pay- 
ing an income tax where the country of their 
residence would likewise relieve Americans. 
It is a reciprocal exemption act, and will be 
instrumental in building up American invest- 
ment and trust business with non-residents. 

State multiple and successive inheritance 
taxes can be minimized, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, by the use of a trust. 

The Federal Estate Tax does not worry 
most people because it is quite small. Once 
they understand how small it is, it is so in- 


There is a 
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significant compared with their 
that they think nothing of it. In the second 
place, it does not apply to foreign stocks or 
to the stocks of foreign holding companies. 
A trust does not increase the tax on domestic 
stocks or on bonds which are held here. 


own taxes 


Minnesota Decision 
This brings up the Minnesota case, the 
Estate of Taylor, in which The Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, now City Bank 
Trust Company, was interested. 
States Supreme Court held that 
of Minnesota could not tax the 
its municipal bonds owned by a 


Farmers 
The United 
the State 
transfer of 
New York 
decedent and went very much out of its way 
in the majority opinion to indicate that it 
so held because _ it trying to do 
with double taxation, If the Court 
stand by the statements made in the 
majority opinion, it will be driven to a posi- 
tion where it must exempt intangibles (bonds, 
at least) held by a 


case, in 


was 
away 
will 


non-resident. There is 
which City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company is interested, testing out that 
question. 


another 


As to foreign taxes, we leave that question 
to the foreign lawyer. European taxes are 
hard to avoid legally if any property remains 
in the jurisdiction out of 
them. The Englishman, 
much better position. 


which to collect 
however, is in a 
He can make an Amer- 
ican trust providing for accumulations of in- 
come and they are not subject to the Britis) 
income tax. If he 
American 


creates his 
that 
Kingdom, he is 


trust under 
takes place 


free of his 


laws by an act 
outside of the 
death duties. 


To summarize the main points: 


1. A valid trust can be created by a non- 
resident under the laws of New York by: 
(a) Using a New York trustee. (b) Executing 
the instrument here in person, by escrow or 
by attorney. (¢) Transferring the trust res 
here, and (d) Stipulating that New York 
shall govern. 2. A valid trust can be 
created under the laws of a third jurisdic- 
tion and later removed to New York for ad- 
ministration, if: (a) <All the elements (ex- 
cept domicile of settlor) are present in the 
third jurisdiction at the creation of the trust. 
(b) The trust is in actual operation for a 
period of time before removal, and, (c) For 
greater precaution, if the trust would like- 
wise be valid under the laws of the domicile 
of the settlor. 3. The dispositions of trusts 
created by settlors whose personal laws re- 
strict the disposition of property (forced 
heirship and community property) should be 
substantially in compliance with such laws. 


laws 


In Detroit 
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Grant us the privilege of 
giving prompt and reliable 
attention in relation to any 
fiduciary or trust service 
in this City or Michigan. 


A» 
Metropolitan Irust 


Company 
147 CONGRESS STREET, W. 


An organization in which experienced 
executives meet and serve the public 
with complete trust service. 


The trust instrument should be revocable or 
ainendable: the trustee should have the right 
to resign: and there should be a double judg- 
ment clause. 4. No additional New York taxes 
are encountered by creating a trust here. 
5. The Federal income tax is not increased. 
6. The Federal inheritance tax is not in- 
creased except as to bonds located here at 
the creation of the trust or at the death of 
the settlor which otherwise would not be lo- 
cated here at the death of the settlor. This 
point and also the taxability of American 
stocks owned by non-residents are being 
tested in the United States Supreme Court. 


o, o, o, 
Xa “ “ 


An amendment to the New York Property 
Law, which took effect April 28, 1930, pro- 
vides: 

“Whenever a person being a citizen of the 
United States, or a citizen or a subject of a 
foreign country, wherever resident, creates a 
trust of personal property situated within 
this state at the time of the creation thereof, 
and declares in the instrument creating such 
trust that it shall be construed and regulated 
by the laws of this state, the validity and 
effect of such trust shall be determined by 
such laws.” 
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Irving Trust Company 
Vaults Like Strongholds of Legend 


Resting on solid rock, 69 feet below the street surface, 


and well under the water level, the subterranean strong- 





hold of the Irving Trust Company of New York City 
is one of the most impregnable ever constructed. 





It is a distinct testimony to York preeminence that this 
immense installation, like so many smaller ones through- 
out the world, bears the York emblem. 
Write today for complete information about 
modern York installations. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The principal builder of High Grade 
Vault Equipment in the World 


Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects 
Marc Eidlitz & Sons, Builders 
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SOME ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 





IN INITIATING TRUST. 


BUSINESS IN A SMALLER CITY 


ESTABLISHING THE DEPARTMENT ON A PROFITABLE BASIS 


W. R. McGAUGHEY 


Executive Vice-president of the Citizens National Bank of Decatur, Ill., and Vice-president of the 
Illinois Bankers Association 


(Epiror’s Note: The following discussion is something different from the stereo- 


typed treatment of the subject of “Trust Business in Smaller Communities.” 


Mr. Mc- 


Gaughey makes it clear that the management of his bank entertained no illusions in 
launching a trust department and recognized not only the necessity of proper equip- 


ment, but also the right kind of trust officer to command confidence. 


He also shows 


from actual experience that there are various fertile fields for trust service which are 


likely to be overlooked.) 


HE measure of success of any newly 
formed trust department depends not 
only upon the confidence the public 
has in the bank but also the confidence it 
has in the ability and financial integrity of 
the trust officer. There is no department 
in the bank where the qualifications of the 
individual in charge have greater influence 


on the success of the department than the 


trust department. 

A trust officer should be a man of broad 
experience in dealing with people and pos- 
sessed of sound business judgment. He 
should be a man possessed of good person- 
ality, sympathetic, patient, courteous and 
willing to give time to seemingly trivial 
matters which are all important to the widow 
possessed of a small estate. In my opinion 
it is important that he have a knowledze 
of the law, particularly pertaining to pro- 
bate matters, contracts and agencies, but 
a lack of it can be bridged over to a certain 
extent by advising frequently with attorneys. 

I am stressing the qualifications of a trust 
officer because I am convinced that they 
are vital to the success of a trust department 
if it is to show a profit. Whatever success 
our trust department had during the first 
years of its existence, I attribute it largely 
to the fact that our trust officer, who insti- 
tuted the department, was possessed with 
all of the qualifications I have enumerated. 
When our bank decided to qualify to do 
trust business, we simultaneously cast around 
for a man to head the department. The man 
selected was Mr. John Allen, who had been 
Circuit Clerk and Recorder for Macon Coun- 
ty for years, and on July 1st, 1919 he came 
into the bank as trust officer. 


Mr. Allen had been a man who had spent 
a busy and active life, and therefore could 
not be content to take his desk and wait for 
trust business to come to him. He began 
to devise plans for bringing business that 
could be properly handled in a trust depart- 
ment, to occupy his time and bring in rev- 
enue until actual trust business did begin 
to materialize. 


The First Piece of Trust Business 

Permit me to quote from an address made 
by Mr. Allen on Jan. 20, 1925, before a trust 
department conference of fhe National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which states in language better than 
I could express, how he met the problem 
from the beginning: 

“The month of July, 1919, found the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Decatur with a duly 
organized and regularly qualified trust de- 
partment, having all the powers of a spe- 
arate trust company, but with no experience 
and no work in process, nor any in prospect. 
No generally accepted system of records or 
procedure seemed available. No customers 
had presented themselves. No wills, trust 
instruments, decrees, or other instruments 
of authority naming the bank as fiduciary 
were in operation, nor had any been drawn 
-alling for ultimate service of our depart- 
ment. For weeks and months there seemed 
to be little need of our services. We began 
a campaign of personal contact, trying to 
interest those who might at some time have 
need of such efforts as we had in contem- 
plation. Every casual inquiry and expression 
of friendship was made the basis of as elabo- 
rate an explanation as our listeners were 
willing to receive. We found men who con- 
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templated leaving trust estates in the hands 
of corporate trustee eager for further ex- 
planation. 


“Finally through the courtesy of our Coun- 
ty Court we were made the guardian of a 
little colored lad who was to receive from 
the Government war risk insurance which 
had been carried by his father and which 
was payable to him in small monthly in- 
stallments. This was our first business and 
never did a guardianship receive closer at- 
tention. 


Management of~Bank Building 

“We then conceived the notion that an 
opportunity existed within our own _ insti- 
tution. The bank was the owner of an 
office building in which its banking house was 
located. Surely if our own bank should not 
trust us with the custody and ovneration of 
its own property, outsiders would hesitate. 
The building had been run, after a fashion, 
by one of the tenants who had not been par- 
‘ticularly successful in its management. With 
the consent of the directors, we took over 
the management of the building, and by im- 
proving the service, guarding against waste. 
and raising the rents, we have tripled the 
net earnings. 

“It has been the practice of the bank 
to provide some of its customers with real 
estate mortgage securities, but this matter 
had been conducted in a dilatory fashion. 
The possibilities of this situation. seemed 
to offer further outlet for our otherwise 
little occupied energies. We began to make 
quite a number of conservative loans and 
aided by a temporary lack of other first 
class investments, we were able to dispose 
of all the mortgages we could make. This 
operation has netted quite a substantial 
amount in the way of commissions. Beyond 
the commissions charged we have profited 
largely by the contact thus formed with in- 
vestors of funds who have learned to lean 
upon our judgment, and some of whom have 
prepared wills or left estates subject to our 
supervision.” 

So in this way Mr. Allen started produc- 
ing revenue for our trust department, while 
waiting for general trust business to develop. 

We continue to handle our office building 
through the trust department. <A_ twelve- 
story office building which is being erected 
immediately adjoining our building will also 
be managed by our trust department. At 
first thought this type of business may seem 
foreign to a trust department, but it is prof- 
itable and we have found that the contacts 
with the tenants make them potential pros- 
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pects for estate trust business, and some 
have actually given us future business in 
the form of insurance trusts and wills. We 
have never considered the management of 
any city property other than office building 
or mercantile property, unless we knew that 
we were named as executor or trustee in 
the owner’s will. I refer particularly to 
residential property. 


Real Estate Loans 

Our bank is not large enough to maintain 
a real estate loan department, therefore we 
continue to handle the making of real estate 
loans through our trust department. Since 
the passage of the McFadden Act they are 
much simpler to handle and the business 
has grown rapidly. During the last four years 
we have made and marketed 455 loans, ag- 
gregating $1,482,980, which produced a com- 
mission of $17,387.63. <A relatively insignifi- 
cant sum as compared to what the same 
amount of loans made in Chicago would 
net in commissions, but we have to be satis- 
fied, in most instances, with one per cent 
commission. 


Farm Management 

After Mr. Allen’s death in 1927, Mr. Wm. 
Barnes, Jr. came into the bank as trust 
officer. He had been managing 6,000 acres 
of farm land in Macon and Logan Counties, 
and he saw an opportunity for our trust 
department to broaden its service in this 
work. <A farm manager was employed to 
take over the management of farm proper- 
ties for our trust department. Many other 
farms have come to us to manage and now 
our farm manager is supervising the farming 
of 11,000 acres. He is responsible to the 
trust officer and all receipts and disburse- 
ments are made through the trust depart 
ment. Our farm management service paid 
its way the first year and last year’s opera- 
tions will show an approximate profit of 
$2,500. 

We feel greatly encouraged over the fu- 
ture of this service and we believe it is a 
valuable adjunct to our trust department. 
If we show that we are competent to manage 
farms of individuals while they are living, 
we have reason to believe that some of them 
will leave their property in trust to be 
managed by us as testamentary trustee. 


Life Insurance Trusts 
A comparativeiy new field for future prof- 


itable trust business is in life insurance 
trusts. Wonderful opportunities exist for 
securing sizable trusts of this nature, which 
may be had often times with one interview 
and explanation. We have found the life 
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underwriters able and willing to assist us 
in securing this class of business. A survey 
by the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
2an Bankers Association reveals that in 1928 
one billion dollars of insurance was pro- 
tected by life insurance trusts. The tre- 
mendous increase in life insurance carried 
indicates that the underlying thought back 
of it is in the income the amount carried will 
produce. There is no better nor safer method 
of safeguarding the principal than by naming 
a trust company or bank with trust powers 
as trustee, 


The administration of a life insurance 
trust does not ordinarily involve the time 
and trouble usually incident to the adminis- 
tration of other trusts. The trustee’s com- 
pensation is fixed by the terms of the trust 
agreement. We believe that it is advisable 
from our standpoint that the trust agree- 
ment should not fix the trustee’s compensa- 
tion at some specified percentage of the in- 
come. It is better to have the trust agree- 
ment provide a reasonable compensation. No 
person can foresee at the time the trust agree- 
ment is executed, exactly what problems or 
difficulties may arise in its administration, 
and if a reasonable compensation is specified 
the result will be fair to the trustee and to 
the beneficiaries as well. 


Estates Slow to Come In 

The development of business in the form 
of estates actually coming in to be handled 
is naturally slow. At the end of our first 
year our trust department had placed on its 
books 11 separate trusts, which number has 
gradually increased until at the close of 1929 
we had 77 separate trusts involving guardi- 
anships, estates of incompetent persons, and 
estates of decedents, trusteeships under wills, 
agencies, receiverships, life insurance trusts, 
business management. During this period 
of time, however, we are confident that our 
trust department has been named in a num- 
ber of trust instruments and this 
will materialize at some future date. 

The practicing lawyers in the community 
oftentimes have it within their power to 
choose a particular trust company for the ex- 
ecutor or trustee of their client's will, there- 
fore we believe it to be a good business policy 
to cultivate the friendship and confidence 
of members of the legal profession and to 
always employ as our attorney in the set- 
tlement of a particular estate, the lawyer 
who had written the will naming us the 
executor or trustee. 

The first four years of operation of our 
trust department produced an average, an- 
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nual revenue of $4,000 from all sources of 
trust business, which was not sufficient to 
pay the overhead, but from 1924 on, the 
department has shown a satisfactory profit. 
I find that this compares favorably with 
other trust departments. Authorities state 
that five years is the average period required 
to develop a trust business to the point of 
showing a _ profit. 





The profits from estate trusts will vary 
according to the size and nature of the trusts. 
The fees are fixed by the court, within the 
limits prescribed by law. An _ interesting 
fact in this connection is that the law govern- 
ing probate fees was passed in 1845 and has 
not been changed, notwithstanding the fact 
that the expense of administration has great- 
ly increased. Our policy has been to accept 
all trust estates that come to us, notwith- 
standing the fact that some were so small 
that it was apparent they would not prove 
profitable, the theory being we could not 
foresee what such business might lead to. 

We are convinced that the most effective 
way to secure trust business is by personal 
solicitation. We have not thought it prac- 
tical for a bank of our size to employ a 
competent trust salesman, but the officers, 
directors, stockholders and employees of the 
bank can all do some effective work in this 
line if properly urged and encouraged. The 
field of activity for various kinds of business 
which can be handled by a trust department 
may not be the same in every community. 
Some of the features which we have de- 
veloped at Decatur may not apply in other 
localities but there is trust business await- 
ing development in every community. In 
closing, I would say to those who already 
have trust departments and to those con- 
templating taking out trust powers—three 
things are essential for success—proper or- 
ganization of the department, a well planned 
effort to secure business, and a conscientious 
and an efficient management. 










































































































































































































































































































































































It is one of the sacred obligations of in- 
dustry to see that retirement annuities, or 
old-age pensions, are provided for its great 
army of workers, in the opinion of John G. 
Lonsdale, who expressed his views on the 
subject at a round-table discussion on busi- 
ness and- insurance problems conducted as a 
part of the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Lonsdale, who is president of the American 
Bankers Association and head of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company of 
St. Louis, also advocated additional insur- 
ance provisions for the employee as a safe- 
guard to himself and those dependent upon 
him. 

“When you remove from the mind and 
heart of the individual the haunting fear of 
sickness, accident, and loss of earning power 
in old age, you have lifted a tremendous 
burden from his shoulders and made him a 
more valuable employee for your institu- 
tion,” said Mr. Lonsdale. “Fear, with its 
consequent wrecking of morale, has been the 
undoing of men and nations. If modern busi- 
ness and industry can cause such a spectre 
to disappear from the rank and file of our 
workers, what a wonderful contribution it 
will be to the advancement of humanity. 

“In our effort at scientific production. we 
have taken into full account the depreciation 
of machinery and set up reserves to take 
care of it, but industry as a whole has not 
yet recognized the fact that the same _ prin- 
ciple of depreciation applies to human beings. 
Men, like machines, inevitably reach a stage 
of lessening efficiency in which it is the part 
of better economy to detach them from their 
work and replace them with new and better 
material. Countless institutions today carry 
on their payrolls employees whom they hesi- 
tate to turn out into the bitter world for fear 
of criticism, or because they feel obliged to 
look after them, unprepared as they are to 
finance themselves for future living. Yet 
these same employees are costing their em- 
ployers an enormous total through their in- 
ability to carry on effectively. 

“How much better it is if we can assure 
such workers that when they have reached 
an age agreed on in the institution that they 
will be retired from active service with an 
income sufficient to tide them over their re- 
maining less productive years! Such a plan 
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hits directly at the prevention of pauperism 
and in the long run will do much toward re- 
lieving many of our now over-taxed agencies 
of relief for the inevitable poor as well as of 
the improvident. 

“] like to look upon the retirement annu- 
ity as a business problem, because it is one 
which has developed solely as a result of 
business advancement in the last four or five 
decades. Half a century ago, when virtu- 
ally all business was still in the knee-trousers 
stage and afflicted with growing pains, the 
economic laws of the time provided well for 
the employee. Now, in the day of the giant 
corporation, when all of us, from president 
on down to office boy, are employees and re- 
sponsible to the people who are stockholders, 


the problem assumes a different form. Nev- 
ertheless, the obligation for solution rests 


squarely on the shoulders of business leaders 
as surely as have the questions of increased 
production and distribution.” 

“It is not a question of whether industry 
ought to do it or can afford to do it. It must 
do it as one of its sacred obligations to 
humanity—both the old and the young, the 
outgoing older men, and the incoming young- 
er men.” 


Mr. Lonsdale mentioned the group insur- 
ance and retirement annuity plan recently 


installed by his own bank and expressed the 
belief that it is desirable to have the em- 
ployee contribute to the retirement fund, be- 
cause this act 
charity. 


robs it of any semblance of 


THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 

The latest financial statement of the Trust 
Company of New Jersey of Jersey City and 
of which General Wm. C. Heppenheimer is 
chairman of the board and Wm. C. Heppen- 
heimer, Jr., president, shows total resources 
of $94,759,505. Time deposits amount to 
$27,297,000 and demand deposits $48,630,000. 
Capital is $5,700,000; surplus $6,000,000, and 
undivided profits $2,285,859. 


As a reward for faithful service the Crock- 
er First National Bank of San Francisco ob- 
serves the custom of granting to employees 
who have served the bank twenty-five years 
or more, a half-year’s vacation with ful pay. 
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OU can use Central Trust 
Company of Illinois 
exactly as if it were an 
extension of your own 
office for the efficient 
handling of your 
fiduciary business in 
Chicago. 


CENTRAL [RUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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standard forms.. 
for Trust Department Records 


No longer is it necessary for regular bank rou- 
tine to be disrupted and slowed-up while forms 
are prepared to meet the particular require- 
ments of Trust Departments, executorships, and 
trusteeships. Remington Rand, working in close 
co-operation with experienced banking officials 
and experts all over the country, has perfected 
standard forms which exactly meet special bank- 
ing needs. 


These forms are the result of painstaking inves- 
tigation. Of practical tests made during actual 
use. Always available from stock, they are 
manufactured on a quantity basis... without 
sacrifice of quality . .. and are offered to you at 
quantity prices. 


To use Remington Rand Loose Leaf Forms in 
your bank will mean mounting efficiency. In- 
creased accuracy. Greater speed. Most im- 
portant of all, it will mean a decided saving in 
both time and money. 


Conferring with the Remington Rand man in 
your city entails no obligation. He is as near 
you as your telephone. 


Systems Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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HOW WE SOLVED AN INTRICATE PROBLEM IN TRUST 
ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. WALLACE 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Walker Brothers Bankers, Salt Lake City, Utah 


TEMS of property in trust estates vary in 
their capacity to expend money. Recent- 
ly we had occasion to study the appe- 

tite for the expenditure of its estate funds 
of a parcel of improved real estate held in- 
alienable in the trust. The building was de- 
stroyed by fire. The tenant, so privileged by 
his lease, removed following the fire to a 
part of the city more suited to his business. 
The terms of the will creating the trust pro- 
vided specifically that this piece of property 
could not be alienated during the lifetime of 
certain beneficiaries, and further, the will 
did not vest the trustees with specific powers 
to use the corpus of the estate to rebuild 
the structure. There was no provision re- 
lating to depreciation and obsolescence. The 
life tenant was to receive all net income— 
no part was to be retained. 

The property had always yielded a good 
return, and the trustor evidently had re- 
garded it as a suitable backlog for her trust. 
It must remain with us, to yield its income 
to the beneficiaries for probably fifty years, 
the expectancy of life of the younger life 
tenant. The insurance money was available, 
but it was not sufficient to finish retail stores 
such as were in demand in the neighborhood 
Here was a case where a parcel of real prop- 
erty was demanding the use of other corpus 
of the estate to continue its profitable ten- 
ancy. 

What of the remaindermen looking at the 
transaction from afar? We were about to 
spend their money on improvements to a 
building that would be gone in fifty years; 
yes, and they could foresee that in all proba- 
bility another structure would replace the 
one we were building, in order to continue 
an income from it to the life tenants through 
the long term of the trust. Clearly it was 
the remaindermen’s money to be expended 
by the trustee in such a manner as to dimin- 
ish the ultimate value of the remaindermen’s 
interest. Possibly all of the other values in 
the estate might be required to be spent to 
continue the real property on a basis of good 
income return. The question arose as to 
whether or not the life tenant should con- 


tribute toward the cost of rebuilding the 
amount in excess of the funds received from 
insurance. It appeared, however, from the 
terms of the will that the trustor’s first con- 
sideration was that of income.for her daugh- 
ter, the present beneficiary, and not for the 
preservation of residue for the remainder- 
men. 

It was the opinion of our counsel that the 
corpus of the estate should be charged with 
the excess cost of construction; the matter 
was settled on that basis*through stipulation 
with the remaindermen; and was so approved 
by the court. In the instant case the real 
property was given the status by the trustor 
of the queen bee. It was to be kept alive 
and to be nourished at all hazards and re- 
gardless of its appetite and requirements for 
expenditure of the funds of the estate. How, 
otherwise, could the property, held inalien- 


able, continue to yield its bounty of income 
for half a century? 


HUGH BLAIR MACKENZIE 

Hugh Blair Mackenzie, general manager 
of the Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec, 
and general manager of the Royal Trust 
Company of Canada from 1920 to 1928, died 
recently while in conference with his secre- 
tary in his office, at the age of 62. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was born in Ingersoll, Ont., and began 
his banking career at the age of seventeen 
with the Bank of Commerce in Brantford. In 
1909 he came to Montreal as superintendent 
of branches and later was general manager 
of the Bank of British North America, which 
was merged in 1917 with the Bank of Mon- 
treal. In 1920 Mr. Mackenzie was entrusted 
with the general managership of the Royal 
Trust Company which is closely affiliated 
with the Bank of Montreal and after continu- 
ing in that office until 1928, he became gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Montreal, suc- 
ceeding in that office, Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, now vice-president. 

W. A. Bog and Jackson Dodds have ben 
appointed joint general managers of the Bank 
of Montreal. 
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FOSTERING A “SALES-MINDED” BANK STAFF 


THE “GO-GETTERS” OF THE UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND 


There is evidence that banks and trust 
companies are gradually getting away from 
the one-time prevalent idea of organizing 
transient or periodical campaigns among their 
employees for the purpose of making drives 
for new business, in favor of more coordi- 
nated plans which seek to create a_sales- 
minded spirit among employees which is kept 
alive during every business day of the year. 
IXxperience has shown many drawbacks to 
the intensive campaign which is carried on 
for a few weeks or even months, often bring- 
ing in business which soon after takes flight 
and with cost in excess of possible income. 

Allard Smith, executive vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, gave 
the delegates at the recent convention of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, a vivid 
account of what has been accomplished in 
his own institution in connection with their 
“Go-Getters’ Plan,” which is in operation all 
the year and with rewards duly graded by 
returns. Mr. Smith first tells why his bank 
gave up the bonus system and the sporadic 
new business campaign, finally deciding upoa 
the plan now in operation for five vears. 
Sketching this Go-Getter plan, Mr. Smith 
said: 

“This is a continuous, effective, all-the-year 
round sales contest, open to all employees, 
but it does not include any officers or depart- 
ment heads. Although cash rewards are given 
to employees securing new business under 
this Go-Getters plan, the principal feature of 
the plan is the fact that it gives official recog- 
nition to employees who are sales-minded, 
and holds them up to the attention of other 
employees, and to the attention of the offi- 
cers of the bank, as examples of employees 
who are doing more for the institution than 
merely holding down their jobs. 

“This recognition is accomplished through 
the regular publication of the names of em- 
ployees thus securing accounts, in our in- 
ternal house organ, “The Teller,” under the 
heading “The Honor Roll.” In addition to 
such publication, our officers follow closely 
the records of the employees securing new 
accounts under this plan, and make it : 
point to talk to them personally and com- 
pliment them upon their good work. Records 
of new accounts thus secured are kept on an 
annual basis, and at the end of each con- 
test year, checks are given to each employee, 
in proportion to the amount of business thus 
secured. who shall have proved himself or 


herself to be a Go-Getter. The rules under 
which the Go-Getters system is conducted. 
are published in the house organ at the be- 
ginning of each year. 


Mechanics of Plan 


“All employees are supplied with blank in- 
troduction cards which they may give to 
their prospects. A prospect opening an ac- 
count gives the card to the new account 
teller, who sees that it is sent to the busi- 
ness extension department. This department. 
therefore, acts as a clearing house for all 
Go-Getter accounts, determining just what 
credit the employee should receive for the 
account, and if two employees are involved 
in the same account, determining which one 
should receive credit for it, or possibly split- 
ting the credit between them. Credit for new 
accounts is figured on a sliding scale, which 
makes allowance both for number of accounts 
and size of accounts. 

“Employees are given complete freedom in 
their solicitation of accounts, except with 
regard to solicitation of commercial business. 
In the case of a prospect for a commercial 
account, we insist that our business exten- 
sion department must check up on the ac 
count with our credit department, in ad- 
vance, before it is solicited. 

“We have tried this plan out for a nunm- 
ber of years and we know that it works. We 
all know the old proverb about the proof of 
the pudding. Well, during the last several 
years our Go-Getters plan has netted the 
bank each year, about 6,500 accounts, with 
average initial deposits of over $2,000,000. An 
analysis over a five years’ period shows that 
the G0o-Getters during that time secured 
28,300 bona fide new accounts, all of which 
were still active ninety days after opening. 
with average balances of $332.91, and a 
most significant feature of this analysis was 
the fact that the actual cost to the bank 
averaged but 79 cents per account.” 

Mr. Smith explained further how the 
Union Trust Company secures a high type 
of staff loyalty and good will by means of re- 
warding conscientious service, by filling va- 
cancies from within, by giving careful atten- 
tion to promotions, providing group insur- 
ance, looking after health of employees by 
maintenance of a_ well-drilled medical de- 
partment, by providing educational facilities 
and in every effective wav kindling the “fam- 
ily spirit.” 
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REJUVENATING A FAMOUS OLD NEWSPAPER— 
AN INCIDENT IN TRUST SERVICE 


HOW THE “GRANNY TRIBUNE” WAS RESTORED TO YOUTH AND VIGOR 


TROY BEATTY, JR. 
Trust Officer, the First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 








(Epiror’s Note: IJmagine one of the staunchest among the old journalistic wheel- 
horses of the G. O. P., in New England, brought back from senility and its policies con- 
ducted via the trust department of a bank located on the banks of the Mississippi at 
Vemphis. That is precisely the case in connection with a New England newspaper prop- 
erty to which the trust department of the First National of Memphis fell heir as trustee. 
The following story tells of another instance of the versatility of trust service and as 


applied to journalism.) 


WIDOW, now a citizen and resident 

of our state, but formerly of one of 

the eastern states, is the executor and 
trustee under the will of her husband, pro- 
bated in the foreign state. Under the residu- 
ary Clause of the will she has a life estate 
in and full authority to vote and exercise 
practically all other prerogatives of owner- 
ship of the controlling stock of an old, estab- 
lished, and very valuable newspaper plant 
in an historical New England town, one of 
the early centers of American culture.  <Act- 
ing under the authority vested in her, or 
rather failing to act under the authority vest- 
ed in her, she had allowed the business to 
jog along under the same men who had 
worked for her husband, no one definitely 
responsible for policies or results and no one 
actively directing affairs until, some ten 
years after his death, she came to us with 
the sad story of diminished dividends and 
asked our assistance. The result was a vol- 
untary trust, having among its other assets 
a New England newspaper plant, and the ex- 
periences that have ensued have been most 
novel and interesting. 


Unusual Provisions in Trust Instrument 

The trust instrument was drawn up along 
the usual lines, except for two provisions 
Which, while fundamentally not much at vari- 
ance with similar provisions frequently found 
in such instruments, still, largely I suppose 
by reason of their emphasis and importance 
in this particular contract, seem to stand out 
as dominant and vital features of the agree- 
ment. One is a form of permanent proxy 
or voting trust power embodied in the in- 
strument by which the lady vests in our in- 
stitution or its officers the right to represent 


her and vote her stock at all stockholders’ 
meeetings of the corporation, and likewise 
binds herself so long as the agreement re- 
mains in force to execute any supplemental 
or additional proxies or powers that may 
from time to time be found to be necessary. 
The other unusual provision, novel also only 
by reason of its relative importance, is an 
indemnifying agreement protecting our insti- 
tution and its officers from any loss or li- 
ability. The extreme importance of this pro- 
vision is occasioned by the fact that our 
client has only a life interest in the subject 
of the trust, and in addition to our respon- 
sibility to her and to minority stockholders 
there is probably an accountability also to 
the remaindermen under her husband’s will. 

A preliminary survey immediately institut- 
ed disclosed that for ten years there had 
been no stockholders’ nor directors’ meetings, 
no officers elected. no dividends declared; 
that such checks had been mailed her as from 
time to time the treasurer, by general ac- 
ceptance, had seen fit to mail her; that with- 
out head or guiding hand the business had 
gone on of its own momentum, and was 
only after a period of ten years becoming 
wobbly and showing signs of serious illness. 


Journalistic Complications and How They 
Were Solved 

With the help of a local attorney we 
promptly got legal complications in proper 
shape. elected to the directorate our trust 
officer and an associate. ordered a compre- 
hensive nudit and survey, introdueed to our 
renders our old friends Andy Gump and 
Tarzan of the Apes, employed an energetic 
and capable young managing editor, and the 
old paper has emerged from its senility into 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN 3. WHITE. 22000 .c00000 oe President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN S. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Aaa es MOAB, 0550 ccevcccesce Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
JN Ooo aaa Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR... ..ccsccece Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $20,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $5,000,000 





an active and 
heod. From Tribune,” the name 
by which it was generally and reverently 
known on our first acquaintance with it, it 
has become the “New Tribune,” and the sub- 
scription list, the street sales, the advertis- 
ing, and the financial returns have all shown 
a very marked and gratifying increase. Every 
morning in our mail appears the Tribune, 
and it is a rare day that its every page isn’t 
scanned pretty thoroughly, particularly the 
editorial outpourings. For old Memphis on 
the Mississippi to be directing the policies 
of one of the staunchest old wheel horses of 
the G. O, P. may be a bit ironical, but so far, 
fortunately, they haven’t nominated anybody 
in opposition to Bobby Jones or tried to 
Claim Sidney Lanier as a native New Eng- 
lander. 

Every month we are furnished a complete 
itemized statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, of advertising lineage, of subscrip- 
tions and other circulation, compared re- 
spectively to the previous month and to the 
same period of the previous year. We keep 
constantly and very actively in communica- 
tion by correspondence, and at the time of 
the annual stockholders’ meetings, and on 
other occasions when it seems desirable, we 
arrange to have one of our officers person- 
ally on the ground. The whole experience 
has been a very interesting one, and to date 
I am gratified to report has been a most 
satisfactory one to all parties concerned. 

fe fe Se 

Silas D. Seudder has been elected chair- 
man of the Central National Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Valley Savings Bank of Middletown, 
Ma., is being merged with the Central Trust 
Company of Frederick, Md., giving the latter 
combined resources of over $15,000,000. 

A. E. Vautrot has been advanced from 
e-ashier to vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Mobile, Ala. 
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WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


GENERAL MOTORS TO REFUND 
SENIOR ISSUES 


Directors of General Motors Corporation 
have recommended for the consideration of 
stockholders, the creation of a new issue of 
6,000,000 shares of five per cent preferred 
stock. No new financing is involved, or con- 
templated at the present time, but the pro- 
posed five per cent preferred stock is in- 
tended to be used for refunding present out- 
standing senior securities by offer to ex- 
change. 

Net earnings of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, including equities in the undivided prof- 
its of subsidiary and affiliated companies not 
consolidated, for the first quarter ended 
March 31, 1980, amounted to $44,968,587. This 
compares with $61,910,987 for the correspond- 
ing quarter a year ago. After deducting divi- 
dends on preferred and debenture’ stocks 
amounting to $2,422,624, there remains §42,- 
545,963, being the amount earned on the com- 
mon shares outstanding. This is equivalent 
to 9Sc. per share on the common stock as 
compared with $1.87 per share for the first 
quarter of 1929. For the three months ended 
March 31st, General Motors dealers in the 
United States delivered to consumers 286,690 
cars, compared with 351,079 cars in the cor- 
responding period of 1929. Sales by General 
Motors manufacturing divisions to dealers in 
the United States amounted to 323,448 ears, 
compared with 418,173 ears in the corre- 
sponding three months of 1929. 





Trust department assets of thirty-five trust 
companies and thirty-eight national banks 
in the State of Washington total $211,211,000, 
an increase of $12,000,000 during the past 
year. 

The Business Branch of the Public Library 
of Newark, N. J., has compiled a revised list 
of outstanding articles on the subject of in- 
vestment trusts, free copies of which are 
available on request. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 


OLD COLONY 


Trust CoMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


Fiduciary Service forCorporations 


Ox.p Cotony Trust Company is a great institution, 

devoting its principal attention to Fiduciary and Cor- 

porate Agency fields. Corporations wishing to employ 

the services of a proven leader in this important field 

do well to consider Old Colony’s long experience and 
complete organization. 


Leadership 


Old Colony is transfer agent for over 350 
corporations. In over 130 of these cases it 
has been appointed agent to pay dividends. 
It also acts as registrar of 100 corporations. 


Affiliated with THe First Nationat Bank of Boston 
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Serving Providence and 
the State of Rhode Island 


The main office (shown above) and the 
fourteen branch offices of Industrial Trust 
Company give effective banking service to 
Providence and the State of Rhode Island. 


Our state-wide service is of prime value 
to all who have banking dealings with the 
busy Southern New England territory. 


Correspondence invited 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 
FIVE PROVIDENCE OFFICES = §«.provivence pawrucket newport} 
111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street 3 WOONSOCKET pEerer WESTERLY 3 


1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. ee WARREN WICKFORD 3 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








, LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


POWER OF APPOINTMENT 
(A contingent power of appointment 
will not be honored where there is the 
slightest possibility, no matter how re- 
mote, of the power being invalid.) 


The will of the testator placed the residue 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


her. In the eyes of the law. decedent’s 
daughter Laura. despite her impaired mental 
state and advanced age, may yet bear chil- 
dren and make a valid will. This being so, 
the present case was not ripe for a declara- 


tory judgment such as rendered by the court 


of his estate in trust, “to pay the net an- below, and the petition for that character 
nual income” to his daughters Laura M., f Telief was refused.—Matter of Sterrett's 
Annie B., and Emma J. Sterrett, “the sur- state. Supreme Ct. Penn, Decided April 


vivors and survivor of them, for and during 
their natural lives. in such amounts and pro- 
portions as the trustee may deem needful.” 
and provided for a power of appointment 


21, 1930. 


MUTUAL WILLS 
(Where husband and wife make mutual 


by “the majority of my said daughters or wills to protect the relatives of both, 
the survivor of them.” The trustee under the court will enforce the implied con- 
the will petitioned the Orphans’ Court for tract where the survivor attempts to 


a declaratory judgment as to whether a will 


change the arrangement by a new will.) 


signed jointly by Annie B. and Emma J. Ster- James W. Smith and Hattie Smith, his 
rett, as a “majority,” or another will signed wife, each made a will. In his well he left 


by Annie alone, after the death of her sister 
Kmma, and expressly revoking the previously 
executed joint will, “shall be held to be the 


his entire estate to his wife. He also pro- 
vided that, in she should predecease 
him, one-third of his estate should pass in 


case 


effective exercise of the power of appoint- equal shares to his mother and his three 
ment’ contained in the will of their father. sisters, naming them, and to the two sisters 


The court below entered a judgment declar- 
ing the will executed by Annie B. Sterrett 
alone to be “the effective exercise of the 
power of appointment,” and directed the 
trust company to file an account as trustee. 

The Appellate Court declared that it is 
true that Laura M. Sterrett has been living 
in a hospital for mental and nervous diseases 
for the past thirty years and was judicially 
found to be a lunatic, but an adjudication of 
insanity is not conclusive of testamentary in- 
capacity. The bare facts that one has been 
weakened in intellect; without a lucid inter- 
val for “thirty years,” and is seventy-eight 
years of age, does not in law warrant the 


conclusion that such a person will never have: 


a lucid interval; nor in a case like the pres- 
ent, does the fact that a person is seventy- 
eight years of age in law warrant the con- 
clusion that she will have no child born to 


and a niece of his wife, naming them. Hat- 
tie Smith, the wife, in her will left her en- 
tire estate to her husband. Then followed 
the same provisions as in his will for the 
distribution of one-third of her estate in the 
event that her husband predeceased her. 
James W. Smith died. He left an estate of 
about one million dollars. The widow made 
another will, revoking the former one, and 
making a different distribution of her prop- 
erty. She made no provision therein for 
the mother of her deceased husband. Hattie 
Smith then died. 

The court declared that no case in- 
volving more appealing equities had been 
presented than that here under considera- 
tion. The wills made by the husband and 
wife clearly indicated the nature of the con- 
tract they had entered into and the purpose 
of each to care for the relatives named on 
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the death of the survivor of them. The hus- 
band, seeking to protect the declining years 
of his aged mother, would surely have made 
no such will, had he not felt certain that the 
contract was binding upon his wife and en- 
forceable against her estate. The Court held 
that it should be enforced. Smith et al vs. 
Thompson et al, Supreme Ct., Mich. De- 
cided April 7, 1930. 


MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS 
(A mortgage incumberance on real es- 
tate is a personal debt of the testatrixr 
and must be paid by her general estate.) 

The will of testatrix contained the follow- 
ing item: “I give, devise and bequeath in 
fee simple to M. Estella Birch, my faithful 
friend and companion, my property known as 
premises No. 1219 Park Road, and the con- 
tents thereof, with the exception of the things 
hereinafter bequeathed.” At the time of the 
decease of the testatrix the property devised 
to M. Estella Birch was incumbered by a 
mortgage in the principal sum of $38,500. The 
testatrix had entered into a written contract 
with real estate agents, for the purchase of 
the property devised to M. Estella Birch. 
The contract recited that the testatrix was to 
“assume” a first trust of $3,500 on the prop- 
erty. 

It was held that the transaction accord- 
ingly was not a purchase by testatrix of an 
equity in the property subject to an existing 
incumbrance, but a purchase of the full es- 
tate therein, and the incumbrance was part 
of the purchase price of the property. The 
legal effect of the assumption of the incum- 
brance by testatrix under these circumstances 
was to make her the primary debtor in the 
obligation, and the same became her per- 
sonal debt. When a grantee thus assumes 
payment of the mortgage debt as a part of 
the purchase price, the land in his hands is 
not only made the primary fund for the 
payment of the debt, but he himself becomes 
personally liable therefor. Accordingly, the 
executor was right in paying the indebted- 
ness in question as a debt of the estate of 
testatrix, before making payment of the lega- 
cies provided by the residuary clause of the 
will—Union Trust Company vs. Brendlinger 
et al. Ct. of Appeals, D. C. Decided April 7, 
1930. 


PRECATORY TRUSTS 
(No precatory trust results where the 
language of the instrument is in the form 
of a request and not a direction.) 


The second clause of Sidney Estill’s will 
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read: “I give, devise and bequeath to my 
beloved wife the whole of my estate real 
and personal with full power to sell and 
dispose of the same as she shall see proper.” 
The court held that this sufficiently vested a 
fee simple title. However, it was claimed 
that the provision was restricted to a life 
estate because this followed: “And _ that 
as she sees proper may advance my children 
as she thinks to their interest in the same 
manner as I could do if living.” 

There was nothing in that language to cut 
down the estate. The wife was given full 
power to dispose of the property and if she 
saw proper she could make advances to the 
children. This left it entirely to her discre- 
tion as to what she could do in that respect. 
Then followed this sentence: “I request that 
she shall make them equal as far as possible 
considering what. I have charged on the 
book.” The testator’s book was introduced 
in evidence to show the advancements he had 
made to each of the children. That sentence 
simply qualified what had gone before. The 
word “Request” is advisory and not impera- 
tive, and did not create a precatory trust 
unless the context indicated an intention to 
create a trust—JEstill et al vs. Ballew et al. 
Supreme Ct., Mo. Decided April 7, 1930. 


MENTAL CAPACITY 
(A will disinheriting a son through an 
obsession that the son had wronged the 
testator, when in fact he had not, held 
to be invalid as the product of an un- 
sound mind.) 

Gabriel Knutson, a widower, died survived 
by his four adult children, All of the chil- 
dren were self-supporting, and Sidney alone 
had remained on the farm with his father. 
When he worked out he had given his wages 
to his father, and had paid more money to 
him than any of the other children. On Jan- 
uary 3, 1921, Gabriel Knutson executed a 
will, and provided that Sidney should not 
receive anything. Undisputed evidence es- 
tablished that commencing in 1919, the tes- 
tator’s mentality was impaired. He grew 
abusive and cruel toward the farm animals. 
He became very forgetful as to where he 
had put his clothing, tools, food and other 
articles, some of which he intentionally hid 
from others. He became so obsessed with the 
erroneous idea that Sidney had wrongfully 
sold some lumber out on the farm, and also 
one of his horse collars, that he repeatedly 
spoke about these matters to others, notwith- 
standing their attempts to refute his charges. 

In holding the will to be invalid as not the 
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product of a sound mind, the court said that 
under all of the facts and circumstances. 
Sidney was entitled to at least equal consid- 
eration with his sisters and brother, in the 
testamentary disposition of his father’s prop- 
erty. The evidence discloses no sane reason 
for disinheriting Sidney. On the contrary, 
his conduct toward and 
father, and the 


relations with his 
respective obligations and 


relative circumstances of all persons con- 
cerned, were such that Sidney might well 


have been accorded some preference, But 
for the unfortunate obsession which domi- 
nated the testator to the prejudice of Sidney, 
he would undoubtedly have inade a different 
will, and treated Sidney more justly.- -Knut- 
Knutson, et al. Supreme Ct., Wis. 
Decided April 29, 1930. 


SOW WS, 


MORTGAGE RECORDING TAX 
(Where a mortgage securing a bond is- 
sue covers property both iithin and with- 
out the state, the tar is measured by the 
ralue which the property within the state 
bears to that without.) 

In this proceeding a corporation gave two 
mortgages to secure bond The first 
secured an issue of $3,500,000 of first mort- 
gage and collateral bonds and at the time of 
sale, a substantial portion of the proceeds 
of the issue were held impounded -by the 
trustee to be used to pay for substantial con- 
struction operations. The second mortgage 
secured an issue of $1,500,000 ten-year con- 
vertible debentures. 


issues. 


At the time the mortgage was recorded, 
the County Clerk 
cording tax S&76.12 on the larger mortgage 
and $382.62 on the smaller. These amounts 
were computed upon the assumption that the 
value of the mortgaged property within the 
state was $21,000 and outside $4,807,000. 

The State Tax Commission, however, as- 
sessed a new tax of 50 cents a hundred dol- 
lars on the full face amount of both issues 
and amounting to $25,000 on the ground that 
the mortgages in question were not liens upon 
real estate partly within and partly without 
the state. 

The Court 


assessed a mortgage re- 


pointed out that these mort- 
gages were liens upon real property at Buf- 
falo of the value of $21,000 owned by the 
mortgagor, and upon all the stocks and bonds 
owned by the mortgagor in its nine subsid- 
iary corporations, all engaged in the business 
of navigation on the Great Lakes. The prop- 
erty consisted largely of ships and terminals. 
Except for the artificial personalities of the 
corporations, the mortgages were liens upon 
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real property partly within the state and 
partly without the state. The property of 
the mortgagor and its nine subsidiaries was 
all used under one management, in one busi- 
ness. There was no question in the mind 
of the Court of the error on the part of 
the State Tax Commission which the secu- 
rity for the bond issues in the form of col- 
lateral obligations of the subsidiaries as be- 
ing personal property in New York, rather 
than property partly in and partly outside 
of the state—Pecople er rel, Terminals € 
Transportation Corp. vs. State Tax Commis- 
sion. Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
New York. Decided March 27, 1930. 


TRANSFER INTER VIVOS 
(Where possession and enjoyment of a 
trust fund has passed from the donor, the 
transfer is not subject to inheritance tax 
as part of the donor’s estate.) 

This was a proceeding to determine a trans- 
fer tax upon a transfer inter vivos. The 
decedent executed a deed of trust for the use, 
benefit and advantage of her granddaughter. 
The trustees were to invest the principal and 
during the lifetime of the donor accumulate 
the income and add it to the principal ‘‘and 
from and after the death of the party of the 
first part, to apply the same toward her sup- 
port, ete., until she arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years, and after she shall have 
reached the age of twenty-one years, to pay 
the net income thereof directly to her during 
her life, and upon her death after the party 
of the first part or after she shall have 
reached the age of twenty-one years,” then 
the granddaughter is given a power of ap- 
pointment. 

It was held that both possession and en- 
joyment of the fund passed from the donor; 
that the granddaughter acquired no new or 
additional interest by the death of the de- 
cedent, and no right passed at the death of 
the donor; that possession under the terms of 
the trust passed to the trustees for the ben- 
eficiary: that the infant succeeded to the 
donor’s interest upon execution of the trust 
deed: and that, therefore, the transfer was 
not subject to tax.—In the Matter of the 
Estate of Kirley, Dec’d, Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, Second Judicial Depart- 
ment, New York. 





Julien H, Hill, president of the State-Plant- 
ers Bank & Trust Company of Richmond, Va., 
has been re-elected a director of the Rich- 
mond Male Orphanage. 
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CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


Members of the financial and trust com- 
pany community in New York shared a deep 
sense of loss when announcement was re- 
ceived of the death on April 30th of Clarence 
H. Kelsey, one of the founders, chairman of 
the board and for many years president of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York. He passed away at his home 
in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., after 
a four days’ illness of pneumonia and at 
the age of seventy-three years. 

Although of a quiet personality, preferring 
to let deeds instead of words speak for him, 
Mr. Kelsey was a dominant figure in New 
York financial circles. Through his guidance 
and genius the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany developed into an organization which 
has been recognized as a bulwark among 
New York banking and trust company in- 
stitutions gaining steadily in prestige and 
scope of influence, particularly in relation 
to real estate financing and the creation of 
the most complete system of title insurance 
in which Mr. Kelsey was a pioneer. 

However notable has been Mr. Kelsey's 
unusually active career in finance and bank- 
ing, his influence and good works in educa- 
tional and philanthropic matters marked him 
as a man of broad humanity as well as a 
keen man of business affairs. In the later 
years of his life, when he was able to relin- 
quish some of the active responsibilities with 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Mr. 
Kelsey yielded increasing attention and en- 
ergy to the important philanthropic and edu- 
cational movements with which he was iden- 
tified. The generous impulses which charac- 
terized the life of Mr. Kelsey are reflected 
in his will which provides for numerous be 
quests to charitable and educational institu- 
tions, including a gift to the Yale Alumni 
University Fund. The will names the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company and three sons 
of the testator, as executors. 

Mr. Kelsey was born at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and after a preparatory course at a school 
in Newport, Conn., he graduated from Yale 
in 1878 and delivered the valedictory ora- 
tion for his class. After attending Hamilton 
Law School he was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1880 and practiced law for two 
years. It was while engaged in practice 
of the law that Mr. Kelsey witnessed the 
chaotic conditions relating to real estate in 
New York in connection with examination 
and recording of real estate titles and con- 
veyancing, seeing clearly the need for plac- 
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ing this procedure upon an efficient business 
basis by providing a title insurance service 
which should become acceptable and indis- 
pensable in local real estate transactions. To 
accomplish this result called for courage and 
diplomacy because of opposition from large 
law firms which then controlled the real es- 
tate conveyancing business and from official 
searchers who drew large incomes arising 
mainly from their personal knowledge of the 
confusion in public records. 

Mr. Kelsey fought a battle against strong- 
ly entrenched interests and finally brought 
order out of the chaos of records which cov- 
ered a period of more than 300 years. Un- 
der his direction the work of indexing, of 
abstracting and examination of titles was 
developed permitting of standard rates for 
examination of title searches and policies of 
title insurance, all of which contributed to 
greater safety, economy and efficiency in New 
York real estate financing, conveyancing an4d 
insurance of titles. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
was organized in 1882 by Mr. Kelsey and a 
number of associates. He became president 
in 1891 and continued in that office until 
January, 19253, when he assumed the newly 
created office of chairman of the board. Unde1 
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his direction the company expanded con- 
stuntly in volume of business and has main- 
tained an exceptional record for earnings. 
Kight years after the trust company began 
operations and growing out of the services 
developed by the organization as well as the 
investment demand for guaranteed real es- 
tate mortgage bonds, the Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company was organized as an 
affiliation and has kept pace in growth. 

It is of interest to refer to the recent 
{6th annual report of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company made by Mr. Kelsey as 
chairman in which he reviews operations of 
the company and its affiliate. Mr. Kelsey 
took occasion to settle rumors of merger and 
stated that the end of 1980 would find the 
company still at the old stand. He pointed 
to the fact that of the total capital funds of 
the trust company, amounting to $34,000,000, 
only $4,578,000 was paid in by stockholders 
and the remaining $29,622,000 was earned. 
Similarly the $20,000,000 capital funds of 
the Bond and Mortgage Company a total of 
$16,500,000 was earned. During the forty- 


six years the trust company has been in 
operation a grand total of $2,271,203,959 


was loaned on first 
real estate. 

In addition to serving as chairman of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company Mr. 
Kelsey was chairman of the board of the 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company. 
vice-president of the City Real Estate Com- 
pany, a director of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
Corn Products Refining Company, Home In- 
surance Company, United States Life In- 
surance Company, Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, Westchester Title & Trust Company. 
Ile was recently elected to the board of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, and until lately 
he had been a director of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. 

Mr. Kelsey was a devoted alumni of Yale 
University, serving as a member of the Yale 
Corporation, member of the University fi- 
nance committee and a director of the alumni 
university fund. His interest in educational 
promotion was not confined to Yale, however. 
lie was a member of the council and execu- 
tive committee of New York University and 
recently was chosen chairman of the board 
of trustees of Hampton Industrial Institute, 
succeeding his classmate and intimate friend. 
the late Chief Justice William H. Taft. Five 
years ago he served as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Hampton-Tuskegee 
endowment fund campaign, which raised the 
$5,000,000 needed to meet George Eastman’s 
offer of an additional $2,000,000. 

Mr. Kelsey was warmly devoted to the 


mortgages on New York 


work of the Community Trust of New York 
with which he was associated from the be 
ginning and which represents the major and 
cooperative movement among trust compa- 
nies and banks to assemble and provide effi- 
cient distribution of funds for charitable and 
community purposes. Mr. Kelsey was chair- 
man of the distribution committee and zeal- 
ous in furthering membership as well as the 
success of this community fund. 

At a recent meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
it was decided to discontinue the office of 
chairman of the board. This office was ¢re- 
ated in 1923 for Clarence H. Kelsey and his 
death does away with the necessity for the 
office. Clinton D. Burdick continues as presi- 
dent. The New York office will be under 
the management of Frederick P. Condit as 
executive vice-president. 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 

One of the most distinguished figures in 
New York financial circles, W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, passed away recently at the age of sev- 
enty-three in his home in this city. Mr. Roose- 
velt was prominently identified with banking 
and trust company directorates in addition to 
his numerous other financial and corporate 
associations. He was senior director at the 
time of his death of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, of which members of the il- 


lustrious Roosevelt family were among the 
founders. He was also a trustee of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company, the 


sank of New York & Trust Company and 
of the Union Square Savings Bank. Mr. Roose- 
velt was trustee of the estate of his 
cousin, the late President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt carried on important finan- 
cial interests and the traditions of the Roose- 
velt family which traces its lineage back to 
the old burgomasters. His father, James 
Alfred Roosevelt, was one of the best known 
figures in Wall street in the period of the 
Civil War and the son extended the family 
interests, especially in railroad, telegraph and 
cable enterprises as well as real estate proj- 
ects. Mr. Roosevelt was also active in phil- 
anthropie work, notably in connection with 
Roosevelt Hospital. 


also 


In an article by Erwin N. Griswold on 
“Reaching the interest of the Beneficiary of 
a Spendthrift Trust,” which appeared in the 
April, 1930 issue of TRUST COMPANIES, men- 
tion was inadvertently omitted that Mr. Gris- 
wold was formerly a member of the law 
firm of Griswold, Green, Palmer & Hadden 
of Cleveland. 


























TRUST COMPANIES 


Condensed Statement of Condition, 
Mareh 27. 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ... . . $ 30,959,654.31 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 


hcneieents le ‘ ie Sw RT 22S 
Loans, Discounts and iain » » « + « 2BR0O1.035.28 
Real Estate and Banking Houses - . ‘ 6,999,245.05 
Interest and ed anceuell and Other 
Resources. . ’ 2,151,882.17 
Customers’ Liability. on on of Coot: wel 
Acceptances Executed by this Bank . . 8,438,963.29 
Se eS) be 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . ' . $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided ‘Profits (sc - = » 22a 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, ete. . . . . 2,287,558.58 
Dividend — a i 414,000.00 
Deposits . . . « « » 218,108,872.46 
Other Lishilities. is do , 702,122.22 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances a 
for Customers . . eae ee 8,438,963.29 
Total _ =» « » « <a eeaeee 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK TO PROVIDE SUPERIOR TYPE OF 
TRUST SERVICE UPON CONSUMMATION OF MERGER 


Considerable interest centers upon the 
and policies of the Chase National 
Bank of New York relating to trust services 


plans 


as a result of merger with the Equitable 
Trust Company and including the Interstate 
Trust Company, which will be effective on 


Monday, June 2d, The fact that due con- 
sideration has been devoted to this phase of 
the merger is assured by a_ statement of 
policy to govern the conduct of the trust 
department, which has been approved by the 
members of the Trust Committee of the 
merged institutions. This enunciation of 
policy is as follows: 

“The trust committee of the merged insti- 
tution will pass upon all questions of policy 


bearing upon the investment of trust funds 
and the general handling of estates and 
trusts. The trust business of both institu- 


tions will be united, forming a separate trust 
organization under the active direction of its 
own senior officers. 

“Each and trust will receive the 
immediate and personal attention of one of 


estate 


a group of highly experienced trust execu- 
tives whose life work is the administration 
of estates and trusts. Each customer will 


consequently deal with an officer who is fa- 
miliar with his or her individual 
and qualified to discuss them 
of mutual understanding. 

“The extensive information and wide expe- 
rience of the bank as a whole will be avail- 
able to the executive officers of the trust de- 
partment, but all with regard to 
the purchase and sale of securities, real es- 
tate and mortgages by this department, will 
be independently arrived at by these officers 
in consultation with their staff of in- 
vestment experts. 


problems 


upon a basis 


decisions 


own 


“The trust department in dealing in securi- 
ties for account of the trusts in its care will 
not either directly or indirectly buy from, or 


sell to, any affiliated organization or de- 
partment.’ 
It will be noted from this statement that 


special emphasis is placed upon the grouping 
of experienced trust executives among whom 
estate and trust duties will be so delegated 
as to assure to each customer or client some 
one officer who will be familiar with and give 
personal attention to his or her affairs. This 
is the element which has been most featured 
in banking and trust company mergers as a 
means of counteracting the impression that 
big units are prone to become impersonal 


and relegate personal matters attending trust 
service to routine procedure. Likewise there 
is the protection of having all decisions re- 
garding investments arrived at independently 
and in consultation with a staff of invest- 
ment experts. Equally important is the an- 
nouncement that the trust department will 
diligently refrain from any security dealings 
as regards investments or sale of securities 
for trusts, with any of the Chase subsidiaries. 

The members of the trust committee con- 
sist of the following, who embrace foremost 
authorities and men of matured experience 
in trust and investment matters: Gordon 
Auchincloss, Howard Bayne, Thomas M. De- 
bevoise, Franklin D’Olier, Frederick H. Eck- 
er, George H. Howard, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Jr., Albert G. Milbank, Thomas I, Parkinson, 
Frank L. Polk, Samuel F. Pryor and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. 

Arrangements for the merger of the Equi- 
table Trust Company and the _ Interstate 
Trust Company with the Chase National 
Bank under the name and charter of the lat- 
ter and to constitute the largest bank in the 
world in point of combined banking resources, 
deposits and capital funds, is proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. At special meetings held on 
April 24th, the shareholders of the three 
banks approved the terms of consolidation 
and at a subsequent meeting of the Chase 
directors it was decided to conclude the 
business of the three banks as separate in- 
stitutions on May 31st and reopen on June 2d 
as a consolidated organization. 

The enlarged Chase bank will have capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of approxi- 
mately $368,000,000. The Chase Securities 
Corporation, as affiliate, after acquiring the 
shares of the Equitable Corporation and In- 
terstate Corporation, will increase its capi- 
tal funds to about $125,000,000, thus giving 
the consolidated bank and its associated se- 
curities corporation aggregate capital funds 
of about $493,000,000, or nearly half a_bil- 
lion dollars. On the basis of the official 
financial statements made under date of 
Mareh 27th by the three merging banks, the 
indicated total resources are over two and a 
half billion dollars, with deposits of $1,876,- 
444.000. 

Albert H. Wiggin will continue the direec- 
tion of the consolidated institution in the 
capacity of chairman of a newly created gov- 
erning board. Winthrop W. Aldrich will re- 
linquish the office of president of the Equi- 








Reason No. 2 
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WHY THESE MORTGAGES ARE SAFEST 


. Company is required by its own By-Laws 

to accept mortgages for guarantee only when 
secured by property improved for business or 
residential purposes in the City of New York— 
the most populous and stable residential and 
business center of the nation. 


E issue guaranteed Mortgage Certificates in any amount 
from $100 up, yielding 5°% net income from date of 


payment. Legal for Trust Funds . . 


. This is one of a series 


of advertisements addressed to discriminating investors and 
and to Savings Banks, Trustees, Insurance and Trust Com- 
panies and Charitable Institutions. Write for our Booklet 


TMC-36, “Safety Limits.” 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


Richard M. Hurd, President 


345 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: Brooklyn, Jamaica, Mount Vernon 





table Trust to become president of the Chase 
National and will have quarters in the main 
office of the bank. Charles S. McCain, now 
president of the Chase, becomes chairman 
of the board: John McHugh continues as 
chairman of the executive committee and 
Robert L. Clarkson remains as vice-chairman 
of the board, The present main office of the 
Equitable Trust will be operated as an im- 
portant unit and also provide accommoda- 
tions for trust operations. Upon completion 
of the merger the Chase will have fifty-two 
offices in New York City and Brooklyn and 
seven foreign offices located in Europe, Latin 
American countries and the Orient. 

A portion of the increased stock of the 
Chase National Bank issued in connection 
with the merger was sold at public auction 
and amounting to 34,980 shares of $20 par 
value. This represents the balance of a stock 
increase after an exchange of shares with 
the Equitable and Interstate. Proceeds from 
sale of these shares will go into capital as- 
of the Chase National, the capital of 
which is increased as a result of merger 
plans from $105,000,000 to $148,000,000. 

Announcement is made by President Ald- 
rich of the Equitable Trust Company of the 


sets 





election of Shepard Morgan as a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Morgan was until 
recently Finance Director of the Reparations 
Payment Office in Berlin, Germany, and was 
associated with the Dawes Plan organization 
since its establishment in 1924. Mr. Morgan 
had a distinguished career, including 
service as Assistant Federal Reserve Agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Economic Adviser to the Transfer Committee 
under the Dawes Plan and wrote the sections 
in the experts report in Paris dealing with 
the new Bank for International Settlements 
under the Young Plan. 


has 


Leroy W. Baldwin, president of the Em- 
pire Trust Company, New York City, has 
been elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Childs Company. 

Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed chairman of the 
trust companies division in connection with 
the Salvation Army’s annual maintenance 
appeal for $525,000. 

The New York Trust Company has leased 
the premises at 274-76 Madison avenue for 
location of a branch office 
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FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Individual Trusts over $883,000,000 
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NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 
Which has maintained a traditional policy of 
aloofness from merger activities, announces 
plans for an increase in capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. Holders of stock of record 
June 25th are to receive rights to subscribe 
to one new share at $300 for each two shares 
held, such rights being valued at $4,420,000. 
It is also planned to maintain an annual divi- 
dend rate of $18 on increased capitalization 
as compared with present annual rate of $18 
per share and $2 extra. As a result of the 
$3,000,000 derived from sale of new stock the 
capital will be $3,000,000, surplus $6,000,000 
and undivided profits about $8,000,000. 


7 _ 



















































































SoLoMON A. SMITH 
President, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


The Northern Trust Company wes organ- 
ized in 1889 and during its existence has had 
but two presidents, namely Byron L. Smith, 
who continued in that office until 1914 when 
he was succeeded by his son, the present in- 
cumbent, Solomon Albert Smith. who has 
been associated with the company since 1900. 
The Northern Trust Company has maintained 
an enviable record in the administration of 
trust and estate business. The latest finan- 
cial statement of banking resources shows 
total of $68,266,000 and deposits $55,133,756. 
Since the close of 1925 the surplus and un- 
divided profits increased from $5,550,000 to 
$7,062,000. 
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TO ENTERTAIN WIVES OF BANKERS AT 
A. B. A. CONVENTION 

Mrs. J. Arthur House, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland and prominent in local social and 
club circles, has accepted chairmanship of a 
committee of forty-five women, wives of 
Cleveland bankers, who will assist in enter- 
taining delegates to the fifty-sixth convention 
of the American Bankers Association, to be 
held in Cleveland September 29th to October 
3d. Announcement of the appointment was 


made by J. R. Kraus, vice-chairman of the 
Union Trust Company, who heads the local 
executive committee. Local bankers expect 


a visiting list of 7,500 persons to attend the 
September convention. 









WISCONSIN BANKSHARES CORPORATION 
EXPANDS ACTIVITIES 

Stockholders of the Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corporation at a recent special meeting voted 
formally in favor of ownership by the Bank- 
shares Corporation of the capital stock of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company and ten 
state banks in the group, With this meeting, 
the program for direct ownership by the 
holding company of all institutions in the 
group has been completed. Heretofore, the 
ownership of many of the banks and institu- 


tions in the group has been through sub- 
sidiaries. 

Resources of banks and trust companies 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Bankshares 


Corporation aggregate over $3808,000,000, with 
the latest additions of the First National and 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company of Madi- 
son, the Potosi State Bank of Potosi and the 
Union State Bank of Lancaster. 

Edward A. Bacon, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation 
and vice-president of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, is to be the president of Wiscon- 
sin Equities, Inc., according to announcement 
by Walter Kasten, president of Wisconsin 
Bankshares. This new investment trust, cre- 
ated as a part of the Bankshares group pro- 
gram of expansion, will have an initial capi- 
tal of $500,000. 


Clinton D. Burdick, president of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director of the Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Company of New York. 

William J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, has been elected president of 
the American Management Association. 
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TRUST DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE OF 
THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
The Trust Development Committee of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association is an ac- 
tive body of men devoted to seeking new and 
more effective channels for cultivating new 
trust The following members of 
the committee were recently named, cClassi- 
fied according to sectional representation : 
H. F. Pelham, general chairman, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens & Southern National 

Atlanta. 


business 


Bank, 


Rastern Section 

A. Douglas Oliver, chairman, advertising 
manager, Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

W. Herrick Brown, assistant vice-president 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 

Rt. S. Racey, new business manager, Equi- 
table Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Harvey Weeks, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company, New York. 

Cadi. BP, 
dent. City 
New York. 


Montgomery, assistant 
Bank-Farmers Trust 


vice-presi- 
Company, 


Central Section 
Herrick, chairman, assistant 
vice-president. the Cleveland Trust Company. 

W. CC. Miller, Foreman-State National 
Bank, Chicago. 

Samuel Witting, Continental Illinois Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago. 

John <A. Reynolds, vice-president, 
Trust Company, Detroit. 

Alfred Snyder, assistant secretary, Detroit 
and Security Trust Company, Detroit. 

Leman H. Cambrey, trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Flint, Mich. 

Oliver J. Neibel, assistant trust officer, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City. 

William Stark, counsel, Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. 

Charlton Alexander, vice-president, Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Don Laing, First Wisconsin 
pany, Milwaukee. 

Western Section 


Tracey FE. 


Union 


Trust Com- 


J. E. 
Company, 

W..8. 
Sacramento. 

H. FE. Parks, trust officer Denver National 
Bank, Denver. 

Charles B. White, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


Drew, 
San 


chairman, 
Francisco. 


American Trust 


Southern Section 


A. Key Foster, chairman, assistant trust 


Guilford, California National Bank, » 


sevroncs ee HOODEE 
LINCOLN 


Where modern scientific planning 
and management make possible 
rates surprisingly moderate. 1400 
Rooms, each with bath and shower, 


For For 
$3-5 One $4.7 Two 
Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 





officer, Birmingham Trust & 


pany, Alabama. 

W. H. Neal, director, public relations, Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston 
Salem, N. C. 

Flavie C. Adams, assistant vice-president, 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company, Louis- 
ville. 


Savings Com- 


Cc. S. MeCain, president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, has been elected 
a director of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

Structural changes were recently com- 
pleted in the main offices of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank & Trust Company of New York 
which provide additional accommodation for 
members of the executive staff. 

The Second Wisconsin National Bank and 
the National Bank of Commerce of Milwau- 
kee have been merged as units of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankshare Corporation. 

The Northwestern Bank & Trust Company 
has opened for business at Lewistown, Mont., 
with capital of $100,000 and surplus $50,000, 

George E. Paul, formerly vice-president of 
the National Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Jackson, Mich., has been elected president 
of the First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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NEW BUILDING EXPANSION PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN 
SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In keeping with the attractive 
tural proportions of the 
the American Security & 
located opposite the 


architec- 
present home of 
Trust Company, 
United States Treas- 
ury Building in Washington, D. C., the 
American Security & Trust Company has 
awarded contracts for extensive alterations 
in the original building as well as for the 
construction of a ten-story addition on the 
adjoining site at Fifteenth street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue. The imposing addition will 
go up on the site of the old two-story annex 
which has served to house various depart- 
ments. The growth of business has been 
so rapid, however, as to demand the addi- 
tional building and alterations. When com- 
pleted the American Security & Trust Com- 
pany will have one of the finest banking 
homes in the country, equipped with every 
modern convenience and facility. 

The American Security & Trust celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary last year and the 
latest regular quarterly dividend on capital 








represented the 150th disbursement to share- 
holders. At the close of last year resources 
amounted to $37.421.000; deposits, $29,509,- 
000; capital, $3,400,000; surplus, $3,400,000, 
and undivided profits, $598,695. The volume 
of trust funds and estate properties mounts 
into the millions and includes appointments 
bearing some of the most distinguished 
names in the national capital. 

New building plans call for an outlay of 
$1,500,000. The addition on Fifteenth street 
will have a frontage of 79 feet and depth 
of 145 feet and will be united with the main 
office. On the first floor of the completed and 
united structures, there will be a main lobby, 


administrative offices, checking, savings, for- 
eign exchange, notes and collections, securi- 


ties, women’s and real estate departments. 
The trust department has been allotted the 


entire second floor of the new addition, while 
the auditing, bookkeeping, mail and. transit 
departments will occupy the entire third 


floor, and a part of the fourth floor will be 








SHOWING THE PRESENT HOME AND THE PROPOSED NEW ADDITION, AMERICAN SECURITY & 


Trust COMPANY, WASHINGTON 


> ao. ©. 
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taken over by the department of public rela- 
tions, credit, personnel and purchasing de- 
partments. The plans also call for a special 
library to be placed on this floor. The tenth 
floor will have a directors’ room, officers’ and 
employees’ lunch rooms and kitchen, while 
the remaining floors will be rental space. 

Provisions for the placing of the safe de- 
posit department with vaults and customers’ 
coupon rooms in the basement, together with 
the printing department and storage rooms 
are included in the plans. In the sub-base- 
ment will be installed the vault 
and heating plant. 


securities 


WHAT PRICE THE NEW BANK 
ACCOUNT? 

Discussing employees’ campaigns conducted 
by banks and trust companies for new ac- 
counts, Guy W. Cooke, 
the First 
upon an 


assistant 
National Bank of Chicago, dwells 
interesting experience of his 


own 
institution. He says: 
“Most banks that have conducted drives 


or cortest* have derived a considerable de- 
gree ot satisfaction from the low cost at 
which business was secured. We shared in 
tl tistzction until we realized that i 
was -carcely in line with the bank’s policy of 
treating employees with a full degree of fair- 
ness 2nd consideration. Certainly no one can 
justify asking tellers and bookkeepers, col- 
lectionettes and transiteens, who have done 
a full day’s work, to go out and solicit sav- 
ings business upon a commission basis, which 
even when they are successful, is less than 
the wage scaie of a messenger boy. 


“Our present sales plan is much more 
liberal. Not all employees participate. The 
work is entirely voluntary. The plan has 


only been in effect since April 1, 1929, but in 
eleven months has produced 5,587 savings 
accounts, with initial deposits of $1,877,000, 
and an average balance of $376. Christmas 
Savings accounts to the number of 13,806 
were secured under the plan, with an esti- 
mated maturity value based upon previous 
years’ experience of about three-quarters of a 
million dollars. Payments for Christmas 
Club accounts were nominal, ranging from 
twenty-five cents for a fifty cents club up to 
$2 for a $20 one. 


Payments for good savings 
business was, 


however, upon a much more 
liberal basis, and will average about $2.75 
per account. 


President Hoover has signed the Elliott- 
Keyes bill which authorizes an appropriation 
of $2380.000,000 for construction 


of public 
buildings throughout the country, 


cashier of 
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YOUR CHECKS TALK ABOUT 
YOU BEHIND YOUR BACK 





The public’s chief contact with your bank is 
through your letters, drafts and checks. You 
can control the appearance of the forms 
you use, but it is your customers who are 
entrusted with the checks that carry an im- 
pression of your standing far and wide. 

Checks, therefore, take first rank when 
you consider the prestige of your bank. And 
when you have your checks made on La 
Monte National Safety Paper, you have 
placed in your customers’ hands the best 
representatives you can command. 

La Monte Paper is safe, durable and 
dignified. Its wide range of color and the 
effective way your emblem or slogan may 
be embodied in the paper offer you unusual 
advertising possibilities. La Monte National 
Safety Paper will help you impress the pub- 
lic with the pride you have in the spirit 
and character of your bank. » George La 
Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE—An unusual sample book of checks, E-17, made 
on La Monte National Safety Paper. 


' 


; LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
, FOR “CHECKS : 
I 3 ey 
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Market at Sixth 








SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,500,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, Chairman of the Board 
LEVI L. MALONEY, President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 














NEW EDITION OF REMSEN ON “PREPARATION OF WILLS 
AND TRUSTS” 


By the publication of a new and enlarged 
edition of his work on the Preparation of 
Wills and Trusts, Daniel S. Remsen of the 
New York Bar, has made a notable contri- 
bution to preventive jurisprudence in testa- 
mentary and fiduciary law. The first edition 
of Mr. Remsen’s work related wholly to ‘the 
preparation of wills. It was originally pub- 
lished in 1907 and soon became a standard 
authority in testamentary writing in general 
use by trust officers and the legal profession 
throughout the country. 

The plan and purpose of this revised edi- 
tion is the same as the first, viz: to aid in 
the preparation of the instrument. The scope 





DANIEL S. REMSEN 


has, however, been extended to include trusts 
created by deed or agreement inter vivos, It 
now deals not only with the preparation of 
wills and testamentary trusts, but also with 
living trusts, especial attention being paid 
to various kinds of life insurance and chari- 
table trusts. <All matter is made instantly 
available by exhaustive indices. 

Part I is devoted to the study of the sub- 
stantive law of wills and trusts in the vari- 
ous states from the standpoint of the drafts- 
man desiring to prevent unnecessary disputes 
and litigation at the source. It points out 
the differences existing between the states, 
both as they affect trust terms and purposes 
and as they affect the powers, duties and lia- 
hilities of executors and trustees. Chapters 
are also devoted to planning the instrument, 
the effect of death taxes, charities, charitable 
trusts and life insurance trusts. 

Part II is entirely new. It consists of four 
chapters explaining and discussing some of 
the principles of practical draftsmanship 
Which have been found helpful. It also con 
tains four chapters of forms, some in the 
shape of detached clauses, some as skeleton 
provisions and some as more or less com- 
plete instruments. These forms are for wills. 
testamentary trusts, living trusts, life in 
surance trusts, endowments for colleges, 
churches, hospitals and other definite chari- 
table corporations as well as forms for the 
creation of private or other foundations for 
the benefit of indefinite persons, such as com- 
munity and other group trusts, including 
those under the Uniform Trust for Dublic 
Uses. 

Part III contains the plans of and extracts 
from ninety-six wills and trust deeds of out- 
standing merit in draftsmanship. 

This volume will prove invaluable to trust 
officers, lawyers and others who seek to pre- 
vent unnecessary disputes and litigation. 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 


PICTURESQUE CAREER OF CLEVELAND 
WOMAN BANKER 

Presiding over the bond store conducted 

by the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 


‘where bonds are retailed from $100 up, is a 


talented little lady whose career reads like 
fiction. Her name is Jean Wolf and there 
is probably not a more popular member of 
the big army of Union Trust Company em- 
ployees. Born in the small town of Shamo 
kin, Pa., she startled the more conventional 
members of the community very early in 
her active career by beating the boys at all 
kinds of athletic sports. She also displayed 
the selling instinct as a small girl by start- 
ing a little bakery of her own and making 
deliveries with a little red wagon. This blos- 
somed into a full-sized bakery shop from the 
earnings of which she supported her family. 





Miss JEAN WOLF 


Seeking larger fields of conquest Miss Wolf 
went to the Pennsylvania Business College 
at Laneaster after passing through high 
school. She then secured a position with the 
Standard Oil Company as saleswomen in the 
Cleveland territory and while selling gas, oiis 
and greases, attracted the attention of C. B. 
Lincoln, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company, because of her unusual abilities. 
Mr. Lincoln induced Miss Wolf to join the 
Union Trust staff and soon after she was 
made manager of the bond store operated by 
the trust company. 








Management and Disposition 
of Local Real Estate for 


non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 
Illinois 


Special Facilities for the han- 
dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADING IN SECURITIES 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 





TRUST 


She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


F Street at 9th, N. W. 
17th St. at G, N. W. 


BANKER’S CONVENTION CALENDAR 


General Conventions 
American Institute of  Banking—Denver, 
Colo., June 16-20. 
Financial Advertisers’ 
ville, September 17-20. 


Convention—Louis- 


American jankers Association—Cleveland, 
September 29-October 3. 

Association of Bank Women—Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 29-October 3. 

Investment Bankers’ Association—New Or- 

leans, second week of October. 


Regional Meetings 
Kighth Western Trust Conference—NSeattle, 
Wash., August 6-S. 
New England Bankers’ Association—EKastern 
Point, June 26-27. 

State Sessions 
Ohio—Dayton, June 4-6. 
California—Del Monte, June 5-7. 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, June 5-6. 
District of Columbia—Asheville, N. 

5-8 


C., June 


Georgia—Savannah, June 7-8. 

New York—Quebec, June 9-11. 
Oregon—Medford, June 9-10. 
Michigan—Grand Rapids, June 10-12. 
South Dakota—Aberdeen, June 11-13. 
Idaho—Moscow, June 12-13. 
Iowa—Davenport, June 16-18. 
Minnesota—St. Paul, June 16-18. 

South Carolina—Myrtle Beach, June 17-19. 
Washington—Bellingham, June 19-21. 
West Virginia—Charleston, June 19-20. 
Maine—Poland Springs, June 21. 
Utah—Salt Lake City, June 21-22. 
Illinois—Peoria, June 23-25. 
Virginia—Hot Springs, June 26-28. 
Colorado—Glenwood Springs, June 27-28. 
Connecticut—Eastern Point, June 27-28. 
North Dakota—Bismarck, July 8-9. 
Montana—Great Falis, July 17-19. 


Resources over 
$19,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER 
President 





Wyoming—Caspar, August 29-30. 

Delaware—Rehoboth, September 4. 

Indiana—Ft. Wayne, September 10-11. 

Arizona—Tueson, date to be selected. 

New Hampshire—Place and date not yet se- 
lected. 


BANKERS’ GIFT TO UNIVERSITY OF 
RICHMOND 

Thomas B. McAdams, executive manager 
of the State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., recently made a gift 
of $1,000 to the University of Richmond, the 
interest on which is to be presented in gold 
to the most “all-around” young man in the 
Junior Class, the presentation to be 
for the first time in June of this year. Colo- 
nel McAdams stipulated that the recipient 
must be a member of the junior class so that 
the university would benefit another year 
from his continued usefulness. This is but 
one of several gifts to the University from 
the Colonel, who is intensely interested in 
education and who has done much for young 
men. 

Julien H. Hill, president of the State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, will repre- 
sent banking interests among the appointees 
of the State Chamber of Commerce to make 
the trip to the British Isles in June where 
they will be the guests of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. This is the 
return visit to the British business men who 
toured Virginia some time back in connec- 
tion with the stimulating of exports and im- 
ports through Hampton Roads. 


made 


J. D. Kerr, Los Angeles representative of 
the First-Detroit Company of Detroit, Mich., 
has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the California Trust Company 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Citizens Bank of Binghamton, N. -Y., 
has established a trust department. 












AWARD OF ESSAY PRIZES OFFERED BY 
UZAL H. McCARTER 


Through the generosity of Uzal H. MeCar- 
ter, president of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, a fund of $1,000 was 
recently provided to be distributed in cash 
prizes for the best essay on banking and trust 
company subjects written by employees of 
New Jersey banks and trust companies, The 
object sought by Mr. McCarter was that of 
“developing the younger bankers of New Jer- 
sey along the lines of their chosen profession, 
preparing them to occupy positions of respon- 
sibility as they grow in age and experience.” 

Winners of these prizes have been an- 
nounced through the Journal of Industry & 
Finance of Newark, the publisher of which, 
Darby Richardson, first brought this plan of 
encouraging education of young bankers to 
the attention of Mr. McCarter. The winners 
of the prizes were chosen by a committee of 


bankers representing the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association. Spencer 8S. Marsh, vice- 
president and cashier, National Newark & 


Essex Banking Company, the chairman of 
the award committee, named the winners as 
follows: First prize of $500 won by Edward 
C. Zuna, loan teller, West Side Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, for his paper, “Today’s Re- 
strictive Credits: second prize of $250 won 

































UzaL H. McCarter 
President, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
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| Capital and Surplus over $500,000 
by Miss Ruth V. Mason, trust department, 


Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, for 
her paper on “Theories of Investment: Their 
Application by Trustees ;” third prize of $100 
won by Howard B. MacAdams, advertising 
department, Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, for his paper, “‘Advertising—Inte- 
gral in a Bank Organization ;” fourth prize 
of $100 won by Grafton B. Day, auditor, 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Cam- 
den, for his paper on “Demand Bookkeeping, 
A Necessary Evil?;’ and fifth prize of $50 
won by Benjamin Gordon, assistant paying 
teller, Commercial Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, for his paper, “Edueat- 
ing the Bank Clerk.” 

Members of the Committee on Awards, be- 
sides Mr. Marsh, are: William J. Field, pres- 
ident Commercial Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, and Ephraim Tomlinson, 
president Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Camden. One hundred and ten essays 
were submitted in the competition and of 
these more than thirty received honorable 
mention, Prizes were awarded at the New 
Jersey Bankers Association Convention, At- 
lantic City, May 15, 16 and 17, at which 
the winners and their wives were guests of 
the association. 

An article in the current May issue of the 
Journal of Industry & Finance describes Mr. 
McCarter, the donor of the prize fund, as 
the dean of New Jersey banking, the presi- 
dent of the state’s largest bank, the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, which on December 
31st ranked forty-third in total assets among 
the more than 25,000 banks in the United 
States. 

Stockholders of the Fidelity Union Trus¢ 
Company of Newark, N. J., have ratified 
merger with the North Ward Trust Company 
and the Equitable Trust Company, all of 
Newark. The merger became effective May 
20th. 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES NEW CHECK WRITING 
AND SIGNING MACHINE 
Br’er Robot is constantly adding new de- 
vices to the mechanics of business and bank- 
ing. The National Cash Register Company 
announces the development of a new check 
writing and signing machine which has a 
number of distinctive features. The machine 
is especially applicable to payroll and divi- 
dend work, combining with its writing and 
signing features an important analysis and 

distribution feature. 
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NEw AUTOMATIC CHECK-WRITING AND 

SIGNING MACHINE DEVISED BY THE NA- 

TIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
OF DAYTON, OHIO 


Checks are fed into. the mackine in sheets 
of five, or if desired, they can be fed individ- 
ually. The machine fills in the amount, the 
date and the serial number. It and 
countersigns the check with any two signa- 
tures and prints a protective symbol. An 
auxiliary machine cuts and sorts the checks, 
eliminating the cost of perforated sheet 
checks. The important feature which marks 
this machine as different from all others is 
its ability to add and distribute the amount 
of a check into any one of three to twenty- 
seven separate totals. This is of inestimable 
value in such applications as payroll where 
distribution can be effected at the same time 
checks are being written. 


signs 
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This machine is surrounded with every 
possible safeguard to insure against manipu- 
lation of any kind. Two authorized people 
must be present whenever the machine is un- 
locked. Auditor’s totals are equipped with 
special locks. Date, serial number, amount, 
signature, counter-signature and _ protective 
symbol are all written in acidproof pene- 
trating ink to prevent alteration. This new 
machine is especially flexible and can be used 
on many different kinds of work. It is par- 
ticularly recommended for writing and sign- 
ing payroll checks, dividend checks. general 
disbursement checks, accounts payable checks, 
insurance company disbursement checks, mu- 
nicipal and state payroll and disbursement 
checks, railway payroll and = disbursemeni 
checks and public utilities payroll and dis- 
bursements. The machine also prints a check 
record form in consecutive order as 
are issued. This record shows the 
of the check and the amount. 
exact carbon copy of each 
printed. 


checks 
number 
If desired, an 


check can be 


LEGALITY OF MACHINE SIGNATURES 
AFFIRMED 

Forged machine signatures, including check 
Signatures, are covered by present forgery 
policies the same as hand forgeries. <A 
of this nature brought out these points in 
connection with the decision: A depositor 
has the right to sign checks by mechanical 
means, the unauthorized attachment of a 
mechanically made signature or endorsement 
will constitute forgery, forgery insurance pol- 
icies cover forgery of every nature, including 
mechanically signed documents. An author- 
ized rubber stamp signature is legal, and 
cases decided on forged rubber stamp signa- 
tures have established precedent for future 
cases referring to mechanical signatures. 


case 


JUBILEE YEAR OF AUSTRALIAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Executor Trustee & Agency Company 
of South Australia, with main office at Ade- 
laide, is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
this year. The organization began business 
in 1879 as the Trust & Agency Company of 
South Australia and now administers trust 
funds aggregating in value £9,087,767, and 
including £1,349,000 new business during the 
past year, according to the fiftieth annual re- 
port presented by the chairman, Sir Herbert 
Phillipps. Subscribed capital has been in- 
creased to £400,000, with paid-up capital of 
£100,000. 
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SPACIOUS NEW HOME OF THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
BANK AND MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Representing an investment of over six 
millions of dollars and said to be the largest 
financial structure north and west of Chi- 
cago, the new sixteen-story Northwestern 
Bank Building was formally opened for busi- 
ness on May 12th. The building houses the 
Northwestern National Bank, affiliated Min- 
nesota Loan & Trust Company and provides 
headquarters also for the Northwest Ban- 
corporation, one of the largest bank group 
organizations in the country with which 104 
banks and trust companies in the northwest 
and middle west states are affiliated and of 
which the Northwestern National and the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust are members. 

The ground area covered by the building 
embraces an entire block with frontage on 
Marquette avenue of 330 feet and depth of 
132 feet. The banking room is 305 feet long 
and one of the largest in the world, extend- 


ing up through three floors. Savings depart- 
ments of the Northwestern National and the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust will be on the 
ground floor. The largest safe deposit vault 
in the Northwest on the first floor below 
street level has an entrance guarded by a 
63-ton circular time-lock door and has 26,000 
changeable key lock boxes. Other floors in 
the building will be occupied by headquarters 
of a number of nationally known corporations 
and railroad companies. 

By organizing three new banks at Thief 
River Falls and Marietta, Minnesota, and 
Gregory, South Dakota, the Northwest Ban- 
corporation has brought the number of its 
affiliated banks and trust companies in the 
northwest and middle west states to 104. Re- 
sources of all Northwest Bancorporation af- 
filiates total $483,000,000. 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF MINNEAPOLIS SHOWING IN THE CENTER THE NEWLY COMPLETED NoRTH- 


WESTERN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


WHICH IS ALSO HEADQUARTERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


BANCORPORATION 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS IN 


BANCOKENTUCKY GROUP IN 


LOUISVILLE 


The managements of the National Bank of 
Kentucky and the Louisville Trust Company 
of Louisville, as members of the Bancoken- 
tucky Group, announce several official pro- 
motions in executive staffs. Charles F. 
Jones, formerly cashier of the National Bank 
of Kentucky, has been promoted to _ vice- 
president and W. T. ZurSchmiede, head of 
auditing department, has succeeded to the 
position of cashier. At the Louisville Trust 
Company, the stock of which is unified with 
that of the National Bank of Kentucky. A. R. 
Furnish, advertising and new business mana- 
ger, has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of advertising and new business de- 
velopment. At the same meeting L. M. 
Humphrey, real estate loan officer, and Fred 
W. Gates, treasurer, were named assistant 
vice-presidents, sharing equally the manage- 
ment and promotion of the real estate loan 
department of the Louisville Trust Co. 

Mr. Jones, who has been advanced from 
cashier to vice-president of the National Bank 
of Kentucky, became associated with that in- 
stitution in 1890 and after various advance- 
ments, became manager of the discount de- 


partment of which he remained in charge 


CHARLES F.. JONES 


Elected Vice-president, National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, 
K , 


y. 


until the consolidations, which embraced the 
German Bank, the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the American-Southern National 
Bank, which was put through in 1919, when 
Mr. Jones was named assistant cashier. 
vear later he became cashier. 

The advancement of A. R. Furnish to vice 
president of the Louisville Trust Company, 
in charge of advertising and new business, 
comes in recognition of his valuable services 
with that company during the past ten years 
and also is in accord with the commendable 
tendency among trust companies and banks 
to accord advertising and new business men 
a place at the official table. Last year the 
Louisville Trust Company and the Louisville 
National Bank & Trust Company were 
merged and at the same time the stock of 
the Louisville Trust Company was _ unified 
under joint holdings with that of the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky. Mr. Furnish con- 
tinued with the combined organization and 
is favorably known throughout bank adver- 
tising circles in the country, for his splen- 
did work in this field. He 
active in charitable and civic 
lating to the city of Louisville. 


One 


has also been 


activities re- 


A. R. FURNISH 


Who has been elected Vice-president of the Louisvill« 
Trust Company of Louisville, Kentucky 
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SIR HENRY W. THORNTON ELECTED 
DIRECTOR OF UNION GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


Sir Henry W. Thornton, K.B.E., head of 
the Canadian National Railways, the largest 
railway unit on the American continent, has 
been elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Union Guardian Trust Company, 
Detroit, according to an announcement by 
Frank W. Blair, chairman of the board. Sir 
Henry is chairman, president and director 
of the Canadian National Railways, presi 
dent and director of the Grand Trunk West- 
ern Railroad Company, president and direc- 
tor of the Central Vermont Railroad Com- 
pany, and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 
Trust Company, Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and Canada Steamship Lines. 

Sir Henry Thornton born in the 
United States at Logansport, Ind., and is a 
eraduate of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He began his railroad career with the Penn- 
svylvania Railroad and under L. F. Loree’s 
instruction worked in every division of the 
railroad. In 1911, he was made general su- 


Was 


perintendent of the Long Island Railroad, 
which had been acquired by the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When war broke out in 1914, the Great 























HENRY W. THORNTON, K. B. C. 


Head of the Canadian National Railways, who has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the Union Guardian 
Trust Co. of Detroit 
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Eastern Railway, serving the East Coast .of 
England, became one of the most important 
military lines of communication with the 
continent, and Sir Henry was called to Eng- 
land and made a member of the Executive 
Committee of General Managers which, un- 
der the direction of the government, con- 
trolled and directed all the British railways. 
In 1916, Sir Henry was made deputy director 


of Inland Water Transportation, with the 
rank of colonel in the Royal Engineers. In 
1917, he was sent to Paris as assistant di- 


rector general of the movements of the rail- 
Ways, and in that capacity represented the 


director general and the Army Council in 
negotiations with the French, Italian and 


American governments relating to transpor- 
tation. In December, 1917, he was promoted 
to deputy director general, with the rank 
of brigadier general and in 1918 was made 
inspector general of transportation, with the 
rank of major general. 

When Sir Henry relinquished his big trans- 
portation task in November, 1922 to come to 
Canada, he had made an international repu- 
tation for himself as a railroad administra- 
tor, won well-earned decorations from France, 
Belgium, the United States and Great Britain, 
as well as a knighthood from an apprecia- 
tive sovereign. Sir Henry was naturalized 
as a British subject in March, 1919, and in 
May of the same year was gazetted a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British Em- 
pire. He is also a Commander of the Le- 
gion of Honor of France, an officer of the 
Order of Leopold of the Belgians, and holds 
a Distinguished Service Medal conferred by 
the American Government. 


William J. Kommers, president of the First 
National Trust & Savings Bank and _ vice- 
president of the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the 
Departmental session 


Financial Advertising 
of the Annual Con- 
vention of the Pacific Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation to be held in Spokane in June, 1930. 


H. Fred Wilson, advertising counsel of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company. 
of Chicago, has been elected president of the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
Preston E. Reed, executive secretary of the 


national F. A. A., has been made secretary. 


The capital of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago will be increased from 
$10,500,000 to $11,000,000 through the issue 
of rights to stockholders. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT OF PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY REQUIRES LARGER 
QUARTERS 


Alterations are now under way at the 
Plainfield Trust Company at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, to provide larger quarters for their 
trust department. The growth in the busi- 
ness of this department has been phenome- 
nal, for in the past two years the trust as- 
sets have more than doubled. In 1926 
when the present building was completed, 
it was believed that the quarters arranged 
were sufficiently large to handle the normal 
increase in business. The volume of  busi- 
ness handled today however has increased 
so materially that new quarters are neces- 
sary. When alterations are complete the new 
trust department will be located at the rear 
of the lobby where there will be an open 
officers’ space for the trust officer, and assist- 
ant trust officers. Adequate conference rooms 
will be provided where trust clients may 
discuss their affairs in privacy without in- 





Statement of the Ownership, Management 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
TRUST COMPANIES, Published 
Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1930 


State of New York |, 
County of New York f ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Christian A. Luhnow who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Publisher of TRUST COMPANIES and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Editor, Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Business Manager, C. D. House, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is 
Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., New York 
City, N. Y., Sole Owner. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


CurisTIAN A. LuUHNOw, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day 
of April, 1930. 


[Seal] 


HARVEY ROSENTHAL 
Notary Public 


Bronx County No. 203, 
Commission expires March 31, 1931 
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terruption. These new quarters will be more 
ideally suited to the transaction of trust 
business where they will be separated from 
the commercial banking department. The 
mezzanine and a large working area on the 


second floor will house the balance of the 
trust department. 
The Plainfield Trust Company, although 


organized in 1902, is not an old bank acecord- 
ing to banking history, but ever since its in- 
ception it has enjoyed a steady growth and 
today is one of the strongest financial in- 
stitutions in the State of New Jersey, with 
trust resources of $22,000,000.00 and banking 
resources of $21,000,000.00. The trust officer 
is H. Douglas Davis and assistant trust offi- 
cers are Omer TI. Houston and John V. Trum- 
pore. Mr. Houston was formerly secretary- 
treasurer and trust officer of the Buena Vista 
Bank & Trust Company, Buena Vista, Fla., 
and Mr. Trumpore until his connection with 
the Plainfield Trust Company, was affiliated 
with the Chase National Bank of New York. 

The other officers of the company are: 
Harry H. Pond, president; Augustus V 
Heely, vice-president ; DeWitt Hubbell, vice- 
president; Arthur E. Crone, vice-president ; 


F. Irving Walsh, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Russell C. Doeringer, assistant secre- 


tary-assistant treasurer; Frederick H. Stry- 
ker, assistant secretary-assistant treasurer; 
Harold M. Eckert, assistant secretary-assis- 
tant treasurer; and Harry H. Coward, assis- 
tant treasurer. 


NEW HEAD OFFICE OF MIDLAND BANK 
OF LONDON 


The Midland Bank of London, England, an- 
nounces that the head office has been trans- 
ferred from 5 Threadneedle street to Poultry, 
London, E. C. 2. All correspondence for Head 
Office officials and departments should hence- 
forward be addressed to Poultry. The change 
in the location of the head office will not in- 
volve any alteration in the conduct of busi- 
ness at the 5 Threadneedle street office, which 
will continue to be under the same manage- 
ment as hitherto. 


BRANCH DEVELOPMENT AT BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 


A handsome new building of colonial de- 
sign was opened recently by the Brooklyn 
Trust Company for the Park Slope office at 
Seventh avenue and Carroll street, Brooklyn. 
The office is in charge of Allyn B. Abbott, 
assistant secretary. Another branch office 
will be shortly opened at 815 Franklin ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,’ and authority has been ob- 
tained to open a branch office at 550 Flatbush 
avenue, Brooklyn. 
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Every [rust 
Company needs 
this Service 





Keeps Constantly Up To Date the Full Information On:- 


‘. 





Documents necessary when transfer is 
by an Executor or Administrator. 


. When a Court Order 1s necessary before 


transfer. 


. When an Inheritance Tax Waiver is nec- 


essary (and how and where to obtain). 


. Documents necessary when transfer is 


by a Guardian. 


. Requirements in case a “Stop” has pre- 
1 


viously been filed against the transfer 
of the certificate. 


. Proper forms of endorsement when other 


than anindividual’ssignatureisinvolved. 


. Documents necessary when transfer is 


by a Trustee. 


. Documents necessary when transfer is 


to a Trustee. 


9. Proper forms for guarantee of signature. 


10. When a release under the Federal Es- 


tate Tax is necessary. 

. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a corporation. 

2. Proper forms of inscription when trans- 
fer is to Joint Tenants or Tenants in 
Common. 

3. When copy of Will must be submitted 
and points in it to be noted. 

. Documents necessary when transfer is 
being made by Executor or Adminis- 
trator before expiration of the time 
limit for presentation of claims against 
the estate. 

5. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a Receiver. 


for complete 


particulars  HCOREQRAMION TRUST CONEY 
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The recent death of H. W. L. Hacker, M.A., 
LL.B., who established and was head of the 
Intelligence Department maintained by the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., of London, conveys a 
deep sense of personal loss not only to his 
many friends in British banking circles, but 
also to Americans visiting London and to 
whom he endeared himself by his pleasing 
personality and live interest as well as fa- 
miliarity with American affairs. Mr. Hacker 
was born in South Africa less than forty-two 
years ago, educated at Natal University and 
Jesus College, Cambridge, afterwards being 
called to the bar. In 1914 he accepted a po- 
sition on the personal staff of the late Sir 
Edward Holden, at that time chairman and 
managing director of the London City and 
Midland Bank. Mr. Hacker’s keen analytical 
mind and outstanding capacity created for 
him a very special understanding and re- 
lationship with the late chairman, as with 
the present chairman and others concerned in 
the direction and control of the bank’s affairs. 
In 1916 he was entrusted with the work of 
inaugurating the Monthly Review, and he 
continued to play the principal part in pro- 
ducing this publication. A new head office 
department of the bank, the Intelligence De- 








partment, was set up in 1919, and Mr. Hacker 
Was appointed as its manager, a position he 
retained until his death. 





INSURANCE TRUST OFFICER FOR 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry G. Hoff- 
man as insurance trust officer in the trust 
department under A. C. Livingston, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trust operations for the 
Marine Trust Company. Mr. Hoffman, before 
his appointment, was assistant treasurer of 
the Marine Trust Company. He formerly was 
secretary and treasurer of the old Citizens 
Trust Company of Buffalo and has been iden- 
tified with the banking and trust business 
in that city for the last twenty years. The 
appointment of Mr. Hoffman will result in 
centralization of the insurance trust business 
of the Marine Trust Company, 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is to open a branch at 1111-1115 Ken- 
sington avenue, Buffalo. 

Ernest Stauffen, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Marine Midland Corporation. 
has been elected a member of the board of 
Anchor Cap Corporation. 
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AN INSTITUTE “BOOSTER” 

One of the enthusiastic exponents of the 
American Institute of Banking, George D. 
Bushnell, assistant vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, will 
represent his bank at the annual convention 
of the organization at Denver on June 16. 
Mr. Bushnell has been prominently identified 
with the activities of the Chicago Chapter 
of the Institute for years, particularly with 
the educational work. He has been a member 
of the Educational Committee of the chapter 
for several years as well as an instructor. 





GEORGE D. BUSHNELL 


Assistant Vice-president, Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 

JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 

COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL OF HIGH 
POINT, N. C. 

One of the most successful and progressive 
banking institutions in North Carolina is the 
Commercial National Bank of High Point, 
which has capital of $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,184,486. The latest 
financial statement shows total resources of 
$10,491,389, and deposits of $6,450,202. Trust 
assets amount to $1,314,867. The officers are: 
J. Elwood Cox, president: C. M. Hauser, 
vice-president; V. A. J. Idol, vice-president 
and trust officer; C. H. Marriner, cashier. 


GLENN SLOCUM 


Who has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of Detroit 
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GIANNINI YIELDS THE MAESTRO’S 
BATON 

On the day of his sixtieth birthday anni- 
versary, May 6th, and true to his statement 
six years ago when retiring from the presi- 
dency of the Bank of Italy, A. P. Giannini 
retired as head of the Transamerica Corpo- 
ration and as executive of all the companies 
in which he has been an officer. This an- 
nouncement carries with it unusual and na- 
tionwide interest in banking circles owing 
to the fact that Mr. Giannini is acknowledged 
to be the founder of the first statewide branch 
banking system and the most vigorous ad- 
yvocate of nationwide banking. 

The Transamerica Corporation in which 
are centered all of the so-called “Gianinni in- 
terests” and representing resources of two 
and a half billion dollars, will be under ihe 
direction of Elisha Walker anid other execu- 
tives associated with him, In retiring from 
official connection with his various enter- 
prises, Mr. Giannini said: 

“While I shall continue as a director of 
our various companies and possibly 20 on 
the boards of others, as well as serve, with- 
out compensation, as chairman oi the ad- 
visory committee of Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, I will hold no executive office. I am 
definitely off the payroll. This is the time, 
I think, to express my appreciation to our 
stockholders, our customers, and to the mem- 
bers of the staff of our various organizations 
—without whose generous and wholehearted 





A. P. GIANNINI 


Who has retired at the age of 60 as head of the 
Transamerica Corporation, the world’s largest bank 
holding company 





Outstanding Fiduciary 
Service in Virginia 


Established 1865 


STATE ~PLANTERS 
BANKJRUST (CO. 


RICHMOND 





VIRGINIA 


Resources $40,000,000 











cooperation the success of our undertakings 
would not have been possible. 


ELISHA WALKER 


Chairman of the Transamerica Corporation, who succeeds 
as Chairman of the active direction in the Transamerica 
Corporation 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,790,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. MARSHALL - VICE-PRES. ANDREW H, TROEGER- - - - 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - : - 2D VICE-PRES. J. EDWARD KNAPP - ° 
H. H. M. LEE - - - - 3D VICE-PRES. THOMAS B. BUTLER 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


ASST. TREAS. 
- ASST. TREAS. 
ASST. TO 4TH VICE-PRES. 


JOSEPH B. KIRBY ~- - 4TH VICE-PRES. ROBERT B. CHAPMAN ° - - ASST. TREAS. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE~- ° - ad TREASURER ROLAND L. MILLER sa > * - CASHIER 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ASST. V.-P, & SEC. HARRY E. CHALLIS - - - ASST. CASHIER 
REGINALD S. OPIE : . : AssT. V.-P. MAURICE J. NELLIGAN . * ASST. CASHIER 
GEORGE PAUSCH - AssT. V.-P. RAYMOND E, BURNETT ~- + = - AUDITOR 


ALBERT P STROBEL . REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC JAMES S. ASHER 
EDGAR H CROMWELL - ASST. TREAS. & ASST. SEC. CHAS. F. LECHTHALER 


DIRECTORS 
BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 


HOWARD W. BAYNARD = ASST. AUDITOR 
- ASST. AUDITOR 


ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 








THE QUESTION WHICH EVERY WIFE IS 
ENTITLED TO ASK 

A type of trust advertising which com- 
mends itself to all trust companies and banks 
actively engaged in promoting public famil- 
iarity with the benefits of trust service, is 
that suggested by the reduced reproduction 
herewith of a display advertisement put out 
by the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, 
Me. It is headed: “A Question Which Every 






A 


A QUESTION 


Which every wife should ask her husband 








FIDELITY TRUST 
Company 
PORTLAND 


BRANCH OFFICES Wewbrook, Seach Porriand. Harrison 
tere Sourh Windham, Vermouth, Comberland Malls 


MAINES LARGEST BANRING INSTITUTION 


SS 

AN ADMIRABLE PIECE OF TRUST ADVERTISING 

PUBLISHED BY THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Wife Should Ask Her Husband.” The ques- 
tion is: “What provisions have you made 
for my future in case anything unexpected 
happens to you?’ 

There are tens of thousands of impover- 
ished widows who lived in comparative af- 
fluence when their husbands were alive, who 
have reason to bitterly regret their false 
sense of delicacy or hesitation in propounding 
that question in due season. They refrain 
from asking the question either because of a 
fear of offending their husband’s sensibilities 
or a superstitious objection to a subject that 
human nature instinctively avoids. To over- 
come such foolish objections, which are so 
often fraught with most painful consequences 
is a duty which corporate fiduciaries might 
well exercise through public prints and other 
available channels. 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Exclusive of a large volume of trust and 
estate funds under administration, the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company of North Ca- 
rolina and having main office at Winston- 
Salem, reports banking resources of $49,804,- 
358, including loans and investments of $29,- 
789,757; U. S. Government securities $5,553,- 
758; North Carolina State bonds, $1,216,145; 
‘ash and due from banks, $7,956,506. De- 
posits total $48,542,282. Capital is $2,500,- 
000; surplus, $2,000,000, and undivided profits 
$721,727. 


The Louisville Trust Company has inau- 
gurated a new service to finance the pur- 
chase of automobiles. 
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PREDICTING FUTURE OF COMMUNITY 
LIFE 


The Cleveland Trust Company is publish- 
ing a novel and interesting series of adver- 
tisements in local papers, They are in the 
shape of predictions written by leading 
Clevelanders who are specialists in their va- 
rious fields of community, indus- 
trial activities. The writers endeavor to vis- 
ualize what Cleveland will be like in years 
to come. One of the series, for example, is 
by H. L. Rockwood, the Cleveland Commis- 
sioner of Health, who that thirty-five 
citizen of Cleveland will re- 
call with puzzled wonder the mention of such 
diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, twoerculosis, 
typhoid and a host of bacterial invasions 
Which have been epidemic in the past, but 
which a generation in the future will have 
yielded to scientific extinction. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
the valuable community work which is be- 
ing carried on through the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, established by the late Judge Goff of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and which pur- 
the policy of comprehensive research 
work upon which to build durable community 


business or 


says 


years hence a 


sues 


betterments not only for the present but for 
The series of advertise- 


future generations. 


Cleveland Commissioner of Health, 


diagnoses 


the CITY'S HEALTH TRENDS 


Industrial ¢ 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





ments put out by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany are suggested by the fact that the com- 
pany is now entering its thirty-five 
vears of service. 


second 


president of the American 
Security & Trust Company of Washington, 
I). C., has been elected a director of thé 
Washington Gas Light Company. 

Charles N. 


Coreoran Thom, 


McGrew, former vice-president 


of the Huntington Trust & Savings Bank of 
Huntington, Ind., 
succeeding the late Marion B. 


has been elected president, 
Stults. 











Ba ANDOLPR EIDE 
Beil Trtephone Company and Chairman 


of Commerce 
Indwecrial \oveseagmens Commision, Chamber of Commerce discusses 
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Cleveland Trust 


A Bank in every neighborhood 


<2 A Bank in every neighborhood 


SELECTION FROM A SERIES OF STRIKINGLY ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE CLEVE- 

LAND TRUST COMPANY AS THE BANK ENTERS ITS 35TH YEAR OF SERVICE AND FEATURING PREDIC- 

TIONS AS TO THE FUTURE OF CLEVELAND MADE BY LEADING MEN OF INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS IN 
THAT CITY. 
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Cocoanut Palms in Hawaii 


A SOUND GROWTH 


Based on 31 Years’ Service 
TO HAWAII 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


a ee 
1918. . 
929 . 2 


$35,641.63 
$518.234.55 


$3,589,227 .97 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, Ltd. 


Established 1898 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
The Oldest Trust Company in Hawaii 


CHEMICAL BANK OPENS ITS 
THIRTEENTH BRANCH. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust Company, one 
of the oldest financial institutions in New 
York and the first bank on Broadway, opened 
its thirteenth branch at University Place and 
Ninth street recently. Founded in 1824, the 
Chemical Bank’s first home was at 216 Broad- 
Way, opposite St. Paul’s Church, When it 
began business the population of New York 
City was 124,000. A statement published by 
the Chemical in 1829 showed total assets of 
$922,394.12. The statement of January 1, 
1930 shows assets of over $425,000,000. 

Perey H. Johnston, president, was elected 
in January, 1920, and is the ninth president 
of the bank. The history of the Chemical 
is romantic and colorful. For years it was 
affectionately dubbed “Old Bullion,” deriving 
its nickname from the fact that during all 
periods of financial stress it was the only 
bank that never suspended specie payment. 
On May 38, 1929, the name was changed from 
Chemical National Bank to Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company. On June 29, 1929, the 
Chemical merged with the United States 


Mortgage & Trust Company, and its main 
office is at 165 Broadway. 


Arthur W. Loasby, formerly chairman of 
the board of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, has been elected a director of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 

John H. Towne, secretary and director of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 
has been elected a member of the advisory 
board of the 46th street and Madison avenue 
office of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Towne is chairman of the board 
of the Fifth Avenue Association. 

John H. Needham has been elected an as- 
sistant vice-president of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York and will be 
associated with that bank’s foreign activities 
in the London office. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
stock of the Thatcher Securities 
tion. 

Carl F. Spaeth has been elected executive 
officer of the Genesee County Savings Bank 
and of the affiliated First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Flint, Mich. 


Corpora- 
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JOINT CONFERENCE OF OREGON 
WASHINGTON FIDUCIARIES 


With an attendance of over one hundred 
trust officers and representing practically all 
of the trust companies and banks in the 
States of Oregon and Washington actively en- 
gaged in trust business, the sixth annual Bi- 
State Conference was held recently in Port- 
land, Ore. The meetings were presided over 
by A. V. Godsave, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Pacific National Bank of Seattle 
and D. W. MacKay, assistant trust officer of 
the United States National Bank of Portland. 

Jay Morrison of the Washington Mutual 
Savings Association of Seattle, presented an 
instructive paper on investment of trust 
funds, C. L. Minahan, assistant secretary of 
the Security Savings & Trust Company of 
Portland, discussed methods of developing 
trust business. W. J. Kommers, vice-presi- 
dent of the Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, dwelt upon the excel- 
lent cooperation obtained between trust offi- 
cers and lawyers through the plan which he 
A. L. 
Grutze, vice-president and trust officer of the 
Title & Trust Company of Portland, spoke of 
the facilities provided by stock exchanges to 
fiduciaries in connection with the handling 
of securities. <A feature of the conference 
was the dialogue on “Business Insurance 
Trusts,” conducted by R. M. Alton and W. J. 
Baker of the U. S. National Bank of Port- 
land. 

Clyde D. Merchant, trust officer of the Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Company of We- 


AND 


sponsored successfully some years ago. 


In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized in every 
department to render 
expert service. 


It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $20,125,000, a 
large directorate of rep- 
resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


natchee, was elected president of the Wash- 
ington Corporate Fiduciaries Association, and 
D. W. McKay, assistant trust officer of the 
U. S. National Bank of Portland, was elected 
president of the Oregon association. 


GROUP OF DELEGATES ATTENDING BI-STATE CONFERENCE OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES HELD RECENTLY IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


From left to right: A. L. Grutze, Vice-president and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Co. Portland; E. R. Sweney, Associate 
Trust Officer, Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane; Alfred V. Godsave, Vice-pres. and Trust Officer, 
Pacific National Bank, Seattle; Campbell Kelleher, Vice-pres., First Seattle Dexter-Horton National Bank, Seattle; 
Harold E. Fraser, Attorney and Ex-Trust Officer of Spokane; Conner Malott, Vice-pres. Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
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Northwest Corner 
Calvert and Redwood Streets 


BANK WOMEN ATTEND SPRING 
CONFERENCE 
A spring conference of the Middle Atlantic 
Division of the Association of Bank 
was held in New York recently 
women attending from eight states 
Maine, Massachusetts, 
York, New Jersey, 
and Missouri. 


Women 
with bank 
, ineluding 
New 
Maryland 
assistant 
Bank & 


Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, 
Miss Mina Bruere, 
secretary of the Central Hanover 
Trust Company, New York City, president 
of the association, Miss Lillian Backus, direc- 
tor, home savings and personal service de- 
partment, Greater New York Savings Bank, 
srooklyn, New York, vice-president of the 
Middle Atlantic Division, and Miss Jean Ar- 
not Reid, assistant treasurer, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, chairman of the 
program committee, were in charge of the 
arrangements. Mrs. Lena Duncan Sultzer, 
manager, savings department, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., national vice- 
president of the association, and Miss Martha 
L. Seally, assistant secretary, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass., vice-president 
of the New England division, were guests of 
honor. 

The bank women met at the Chase Na- 
tional Bank to inspect the Chase Bank Col- 
lection of Moneys of the World through the 
courtesy of one of the members, Miss Mary 
Vail Andress, assistant cashier of the Chase 
National Bank. The morning’s program also 
included a visit to the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and to the Stock Exchange. Miss Mina 
Bruere was hostess at a luncheon in the of- 
ficers’ dining room at the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, and spoke of the 
eonvention that will be held simultaneously 
with the American Bankers Association in 
Cleveland from September 29th to October 3d. 


Your Baltimore business 
will have prompt and 
thorough care 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


The National Bank of Ionia, 
which former governor of Michigan, Fred W. 
Green, is president, has become afliliated 
with the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., 
of Detroit. 

afarry C. Flint has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank & Trust Company, 
Jamestown, N. D. 

The York 
stalled the 
tional I 


Mich., of 


Safe & Lock Company has in- 
vault equipment at the First Na- 
sank of Seattle, Wash. 


Guy EMERSON 
Vice-president of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, who has been elected President of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association 
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629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Trust Service Exclusively 


In constant contact with 
current business conditions 
within the state — whose 
name it bears — The Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of- 
fers a distinct service in 
all fiduciary matters. 
ad 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated institutions 








































has combined resources of over 


$130,000,000 


JOHN C. SHAW APPOINTED SECRETARY 

John C. Shaw has been appointed secretary 
of Equitable and Central Trust Company of 
Detroit, according to recent announcement 
made by Kirke A. Neal, vice-president. Mr. 
Shaw is well and favorably known in trust 
and banking circles in Detroit and through- 
out Michigan. He began his career in 1906 
with the Security Trust Company of Detroit 
shortly after graduation from the University 
of Michigan. There he acquired a thorough 
working knowledge of all branches of the 
trust business. 

When the First National Bank of Bay City 
opened its trust department in 1919, Mr. 
Shaw was placed in charge in the capacity 
of trust officer. He continued that connec- 
tion until 1923 when he returned to Detroit 
to become vice-president of the American 
Trust Company in charge of its trust depart- 
ment. Upon the consolidation of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company with the Central Trust 
Company of Detroit, early in 1929, Mr. Shaw 
Was retained as an officer of the new com- 
pany and remained as part of the staff of 
the Equitable and Central Trust Company 
when that consolidation was effected last 
December. 
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Title and Trust 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 








Who has been elected Secretary of the Equitable and 
Central Trust Company of Detroit 
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The Preparation o yf 


WILLS AND TRUSTS 


¢ SECOND EDITION ¢ 
By 
DANIEL S. REMSEN 


of the New York Bar 


A Work of Preventive Jurisprudence 
designed to cause 
Wills and Trusts to be Rightly Written 
and so 
Avoid Litigation — Provide Adequate Administration 
Preserve Estates — Protect Beneficiaries 


Defend and Fulfil the Plans of the Maker 


CONTENTS 

Part I. A review of the substantive law of wills and trusts. 

Part IJ. A thorough analysis of the craftsmanship of building safe and 
sound dispositive and administrative clauses for Wills, Testa- 
mentary Trusts, Living Trusts, Charitable Trusts and Insurance 
Trusts (unfunded, funded and business). 

Part III. Plans and extracts from masterpieces of testamentary and 
living trusts. 

In one large volume. Over 1300 pages. Price $20.00 net. 
re) e 
NOTE—The First Edition (1907) has been in constant 
demand and generously commended for its usefulness. 
A new and enlarged edition is now presented. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $20.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me 
copy of the new edition on ‘““THE PREPARATION OF WILLS AND Trusts,” by Daniel S. Remsen. 


Name 
ONS, OO EO ee Ma ans, Sig Cee er a Se ane eee ieee eee 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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New York 


GRADUAL RECOVERY OF BUSINESS 


Aside from the usual seasonal expansion 
in some branches of industry, little tangible 
progress in business recovery has thus far 
been reported. The general level of indus- 
trial and trade activity is still far below 
that of a year ago. The unemployment situa- 
tion is reported as less acute in some cities, 
though it is not yet clear that a genuine 
nationwide improvement has been effected. 
The most encouraging developments are the 
increase in construction contracts, the greater 
strength of commodity prices, and the con- 


tinued ease of money rates. 
These conditions, favorable as they are, 
are not alone sufficient to warrant the ex- 


pectation of a return to high levels of busi- 


ness activity in the immediate future. In 
the first place, the increased firmness of 
commodity prices has not yet lasted long 


enough to demonstrate whether it can be 
regarded as more than a momentary reaction. 
The same may be said of the trend of con- 
struction, with the added qualification that 
residential building, which must, in the long 
run, determine the general course of activity, 
has not yet shown conclusive signs of re- 
vival. Easy money will, in all probability, 
last for some time; but the influence of this 
factor is mainly negative. An abundance of 
funds for business purposes will stimulate 
trade recovery when the time is ripe for 
such a development; but it cannot, by itself, 
go very far toward converting depression into 
expansion. 

In the absence of more positive signs than 
have yet appeared, therefore, no swift re- 
vival in general business can be safely pre- 
dicted. The most optimistic forecast con- 
sistent with conservatism is that the worst 
is probably over and that coming months 
are likely to show a gradual and probably 
irregular improvement.—(From Survey by 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York.) 
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OPERATING RATIOS OF NEW YORK 
MEMBER BANKS 


The annual study conducted by 
eral Reserve 


the Fed- 
3ank of New York of the oper- 
ating ratios of representative member banks 
in the Second Federal Reserve District, shows 
that profits of banks during 1929 were not 
maintained om a high level, notwithstand- 
ing high interest rates. Gross earnings in- 
creased and the ratio of such earnings was 
well above the average for the past six 
years. Net profits were reduced by increase 
in losses, except in the case of groups of 
larger banks in New York City and elsewhere 
in the district, having loans and investments 
in excess of $10,000,000. 

The increase in gross earnings of the se- 
lected banks in 1929 was due partly to an 
increase in the proportion of loans to invest- 
ments, since the rate of return on loans is 
usually somewhat higher than on _ invest- 
ments, and partly to higher loan rates dur- 
ing the past year. Losses charged off on se- 
curities were the largest in recent years, and 
for all banks combined exceeded profits on 
securities sold; losses charged off on loans 
and discounts also were somewhat larger in 
1929 than in 1928. The result was that for 
all selected banks combined the percentage 
of gross earnings left for net profit was 19.5 
per cent in 1929 as compared with 22.2 per 
cent in 1928, and 23.1 per cent in 1927. In 
the largest banks, however, the increase in 
charge-offs was counterbalanced by a de- 
crease in the proportion of earnings required 
for current expenses, so that the percentage 
of gross earnings left for net profit was 
slightly larger in 1929 than in 1928. 


William C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, of New York has been 
elected a trustee of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 

George W. Egbert has been appointed dep- 
uty superintendent of the New York State 
Banking Department. 
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KiInNGs CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Furton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $6,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $347,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiaen: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-Presideni 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
ALFRED W. ABRAMS, Asst. Secretary 
EUGENE L. VAN WART, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 





WINTHROP W. ALDRICH RETIRES FROM 
BOARD OF BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, who 
will become president of the Chase National 
Bank upon consummation of merger with 
the Equitable, has resigned as a director of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
The retirement from the Bankers board is 
due to the fact that as a director of the 
Chase National Bank, Mr. Aldrich complies 
with the provisions of the federal law which 
forbids a director of a national bank to be 
also a director of a state chartered bank or 
trust company which is designed to pre- 
vent interlocking directorates. 

S. Sloan Colt, vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, was elected a member 
of the board to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Aldrich’s retirement. 

Coincident with Mr. Aldrich’s withdrawal 
came announcement of the sale of Bankers 
Trust Company stock held by John D. Rocke- 
feller interests amounting to 170,000 shares 
and at current value amounting to around 
$28,000,000. These holdings were purchased 
by a group of officers of the Bankers Trust 
Company and members of the investment 
house of Bonbright & Company. Mr. Aldrich 
has been generally credited with representing 
the Rockefeller interests on the board of 
the Bankers Trust Company. 





M. G. B. Whelpley, president of the re- 
cently organized American Express Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, announces 
that Philip D. Wagoner, president of Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company, and Earle 
Bailie of J. & W. Seligman & Company have 
been elected directors. 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
has been appointed co-transfer agent for an 
authorized issue of 171,232 shares $25 par 
value common stock of MacMillan Petroleum 
Corporation. 





SAMUEL SLOAN RETIRES FROM CITY 
BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 

One of the most prominent figures in New 
York financial circles for many years, Sam- 
uel Sloan has retired as senior vice-presi- 
dent of the City Bank Farmers Trust Com 
pany of New York after a period of service 
with that company and its predecessor in- 
stitution, the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany covering a period of forty-three years 
Coincident with relinquishment of his active 
duties at the Farmers the announcement was 
made of Mr. Sloan’s election as a director 
of the National City Bank with which the 
City Bank Farmers is affiliated. Mr. 
also continues as a director of the 
company. 

Mr. Sloan retires from active duties in 
order to devote more time to other varied 
interests and to be relieved of the more ex- 
acting burdens of office. As a director of the 
National City Bank, Mr. Sloan renews the 
interests of the Sloan family in that institu- 
tion. His father, the late Samuel Sloan, 
was president of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, who became a director of the Nationa! 
City sixty-three years ago. After the elder 
Sloan retired, became a member of 
the board and resigned a few years ago be- 
cause of his membership on the board of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company and be- 
cause of the legal restrictions against inter 
locking directorates. Mr. Sloan is 65 years 
of age and became associated with the ol: 
Farmers in 1887, becoming vice-president in 
1907. He is officially associated and a di- 
rector in numerous important railroad, finan- 
cial and business corporations. 


Sloan 
trust 


his son 


Plans are under way for merger of the 
Livingston County Trust Company of Gene- 
seo, N. Y., with the Genesee Valley National 
Bank. Former United States Senator James 
W. Wadsworth will be president. 
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New York Esecrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
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New YorRK 


FIDELITY TRUST BECOMES INTEGRAL 
PART OF MIDLAND MARINE GROUP 
Formal announcement is made that with 

the completion of exchange of stock the Fi- 

delity Trust Company of New York has be- 

come an integral part of the Marine Mid- 

land Corporation which also controls seven- 

teen up-state New York banks and trust com- 
panies and representing combined resources 
of approximately $600,000,000. The Fidelity 

Trust Company in its Mareh 27th report 

showed total resources of $69,286,000; de- 

posits, $51,790,000; capital, $6,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $5,695,100. 

Frederick Beers, president of the National 
Biscuit Company, has been elected a director 
of the Fidelity Trust Company and also has 
heen elected a director of the Marine Mid- 
land Corporation, Two other directors have 
been added to the board of the Fidelity Trust 
Company. They are R. B. White, president 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 
Eustace Seligman, partner, Sullivan & Crom- 
well. 

James G. Blaine, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, has been elected a_ vice- 
president and director of the Marine Midland 
Corporation. David G. Wakeman, vice-presi- 
dent of Crum & Forster, New York City, has 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


Capital Funds $34,000 000 








arise in connection with real estate. 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 








been elected a director of the 
land Corporation. 

In connection with its affiliation with the 
Marine Midland Group, the Fidelity Trust 
Company announces statewide banking facili- 
ties, enlisting the cooperation of hundreds of 
the officers of affiliated banks throughout the 
states and notably in Binghamton, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Troy and Niagara Falls. The main 
office of the Fidelity is at 120 Broadway with 
branches at Chambers and West Broadway ; 
William and John street; Liberty and West 
streets; 17 Battery Place and at 12 East 
Forty-fifth street. 

Arthur M. R. Hughes, Lawrence Wilkin- 
son and Andrew M. Ramsey have been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurers of the Fidelity 
Trust Company. Alfred N. Wheeler, Jr., 
has been appointed an assistant treasurer in 
charge of the Whitehall office at 17 Battery 
Place. George C. Textor, assistant treasurer, 
formerly in charge of the Whitehall office, 
was transferred to the main office. Richard 
C. Smith has been appointed an assistant 
secretary in the trust department. 


Marine Mid- 





William A. Dawson, for many years with 
George H. Burr & Co., has been elected assisi- 
ant secretary of the Hibernia Trust Co. 









































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


BANK of MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
INCORPORATED 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


TRUST DEPARTMENT, MAIN OFFICE 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th 








CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 


INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





— 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 43rd 


Sixty-five conveniently located offices throughout Greater New York 








NEW BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

If the present pace at which the National 
City Bank of New York is increasing its 
branch banking organizations in Greater New 
York, is maintained, it will hardly be neces- 
sary for that institution to consider merger 
projects, at least, so far as branch banking 
facilities in this city are concerned. It is 
noteworthy that since the negotiations for 
merger of the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Company were abandoned that the Nationai 
City has pursued its branch bank expansion 
policy more energetically than ever before 
and with an evident purpose of covering ey- 
ery advantageous location in Greater New 
York. 

The latest new branch was opened May Ist 
in the New Building at 220 East 42d street 
and is known as the East Midtown Branch. 
It is the forty-first branch in Greater New 
York and like the others is entirely self- 
contained as to providing the broad services 
of the National City and its subsidiaries. 
The opening of this office follows closely upon 
the opening of the Upper Park Avenue 
Branch at Park avenue and 96th street, in 
charge of Harry A. Holmes. 

James L. Harrison, formerly assistant vice- 
president, has been elected vice-president of 
the National City Bank, New York City, in 
charge of the Park Avenue branch. William 


OFFICE OF THE UPPER PARK BRANCH OF THE NA- 
TIONAL City BANK oF NEW YORK AT 96TH STREET 
AND PARK AVENUE 


N. Fulkerson has been appointed an assistant 
vice-president. Mr. Fulkerson is in charge 
of the bank’s 57th Street branch. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY CONSOLI- 
DATES TWO MIDTOWN OFFICES 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and the affiliated Guaranty Company an- 
nounce the consolidation of their Murray 
Hill Office, now located at Madison avenue 
and 39th street, with their Fifth avenue of- 
fice at Fifth avenue and 44th street. The 
Murray Hill office staff in its entirety will be 
combined with that of the Fifth avenue office. 
Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Noah R. Brooks as assistant trust officer 
of the Fifth avenue office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. Arthur W. J. Donaldson 
has been appointed assistant manager and 
William G. Hacker as assistant secretary, 
both in the London office. Maurice G. St. Ger- 
main has been appointed assistant manager 
of the company’s Paris office. The Guaranty 
Company announces the appointment of Nor- 
bert W. Markus as branch office manager of 

its Minneapolis office. 


The Irving Trust Company of New York 
will open a branch office on June 1st on the 
lower west side of Manhattan and Varick 
and Van Dam streets. 

Edward C. Delafield recently completed his 
tenth year as president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, N. A., and on the occasion was recipient 
of a floral gift from his associates. 

The Bank of America, N. A., of New York, 
has been appointed registrar of the Vigil Oil 
& Gas Company, covering 50,000 shares of $7 
cumulative preferred stock and _ 100,000 
shares of common stock. 

J. Edward Baker, of Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Ine., has been elected a director of 
the Commercial National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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HARRY M. WARNER ELECTED A DIREC- 
TOR OF MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
Harry M. Warner, president of Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc., has been elected to the 
directorate of Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York. For several years the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company has served as the 
principal bankers of Warner Bros. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Warner to the board will give 
the bank the counsel of one of America’s 
leading amusement magnates who has been 
associated with the film industry since its 

pioneer days. 

Mr. Warner’s association with the moving 
picture business started in New Castle, Pa., 
in 1905 when he and his two brothers oper- 
ated a tiny theatre with only 299 seats. Later 
the three brothers came to New York and, 
after varying ups and downs, achieved their 
first signal success by filming Ambassador 
Gerard’s story “My Four Years in Germany.” 
Vitaphone, which made talking pictures pos- 
sible and which revolutionized the entire 
motion picture industry, was fostered by 
Warner Bros. and was introduced by them 
to the publie in 1926. 

Since then, the progress of the Warner or- 
ganization has been steady. A statement re- 
cently issued by them shows that profits last 
year were more than seventeen million dol- 
lars—an amount said to be the largest an- 
nual earnings of any enterprise in the history 
of the amusement world. 

Mr. Warner, in addition to being president 
of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., is executive 
head of many subsidiary companies. Among 
them are the Vitaphone Corporation, First 
National Pictures, Ine., Stanley Company of 
America, Brunswick Panatrope and Radio 
Division, and the Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation. 

Manufacturers Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent and registrar for 
20,000 shares of no par $3.50 convertible par- 
ticipating preferred stock and 260,000 shares 
of no par common stock of United Industrial 
Bankers, Ine. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN BUILDING 
ERECTED IN RECORD TIME 


All records for speedy building construc- 
tion were exceeded when the contractors for 
the colossal new home of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company on Wall street, re- 
cently advised of practical completion, ex- 
cept for minor interior details. The achieve- 
ment is better understood when it is stated 
that the building is the second tallest in the 
world with a total of seventy-two stories and 








Uy ! 
—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1.000.000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45.000.000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 











that foundations were placed in May of last 
year. The Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany, with the Bank of Manhattan Company 
as holding corporation and other affiliates, 
will occupy the first six floors and basement. 
Directly over the main doorway a huge re- 
clining statute, representing the Greek god 
Oceanus and the chief figure in the seal of 
the Bank of Manhattan Company, was re- 
cently hoisted into place as one of the finish- 
ing touches to the building. 
Announcement is made by the 
Manhattan Trust Company of the election 
of William V. Griffin as a director. Mr. 
Griffin is president of the Brady Security & 
Realty Corporation. Charles C. Fagg has 
been elected a vice-president of the company 
in charge of the branch at Madison avenue 
and 43d street. Robert M. Hunt has been 
appointed Pacific Coast representative. 


Bank of 


EXPERT SERVICE IN TRANSFER OF 
SECURITIES 

There are many complex and delicate prob- 
lems in attending to the transfer of securi- 
ties which renders it expedient for corpora- 
tions to rely upon expert and organized serv- 
ice. Only a few of the larger corporations 
have their own transfer departments and 
the number is steadily growing less. Experi- 
ence teaches that the work is not only more 
efficiently accomplished by trust companies 
and banks but that corporations avoid lia- 
bilities, the serious nature of which are ren- 
dered only too clear by judicial records. 

Among trust companies in New York, the 
Corporation Trust Company, has specialized 
for many years in the work of transferring 
of securities and acting as registrar. In pub- 
lishing the standard Stock Transfer Guide, 
as the official manual of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association, the Corporation Trust 
Company is in close touch with all technical 
and legal matters relating to issuance and 
transfer of securities. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 








SOUND INVESTMENT TRUST POLICY 
VINDICATED 

The current bulletin issued by the Ameri- 
can Founders Corporation reviews the effect 
of the severe market break of last fall upon 
investment trust operations which shows that 
sound investment trust management survived 
the ordeal in a manner that reflects creditably 
upon this relative new type of investment 
financing. The American Founders says: 

“The year 1929 in the financial world will 
long be remembered as a year in which many 
theories of investments, both old and new, 
were put to the test. Among these theories 
was the one that investment companies, es- 
pecially organized for the purpose, could 
handle the funds entrusted to them more 
successfully than most individual investors 
could handle their own. Most of the com- 
panies seem to have done so. This conclusion 
is not based on the assumption that all of 
them made good profits and showed appre- 
ciation over cost of their investments for the 
year, for only a few did that, but on 
assumption (or fact, rather) that 
dividual investors lost heavily 
were forced out of the market 
whereas nearly all investment companies 
show net earnings in their annual income 
statements. Most of them also have a small- 
er per cent of depreciation in the value of 
their holdings than the decline in the mar- 
ket as shown by the averages would lead one 
to expect, and most of them have either 
made money on the year’s transactions or 
have lost less than any individual would 
have done who bought the stocks represented 
in any of the well-known stock market aver- 
ages at the beginning of the year and held 
them until the end.” 


the 
most in- 
and many 
altogether, 


The Plaza Trust Company of New York 
City has organized an investment division 
under the management of Theodore E. Steers. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR GJARANTY TRUST 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
an additional 100,000 suares of preferred 
stock of the Jersey Central Power & Light 
Company; registrar for an additional 819,368 
shares of capital stock of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation; reg- 
istrar for additional shares of stock of the 
Pacific Lighting Corporation; and registrar 
for newly created non par preferred stock 
of the Seaboard Public Service Company ; 
transfer agent for American Depositary Re- 
ceipts for Common Bearer Shares of Leon- 
hard Tietz Aktiengesellschaft (Cologne) ; 
transfer agent for American Depositary Re- 
ceipts for Ordinary Registered Shares of the 
Midland Counties Electric Supply Company, 
Ltd.. and transfer agent for American De- 
positary Receipts for Ordinary Registered 
Shares of the Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 
Ltd. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN MOUNT VERNON 


Negotiations are in progress for merger 
of the Mount Vernon Trust Company and 
the American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Mount Vernon, N. Y. The consolida- 
tion will represent banking resources of 
about $33,607,457, to which the Mount Ver- 
non Trust Company contributes $23,986,594 


and the American National Bank & Trust 
Company, $9,620,863. The consolidated insti- 
tution will be the largest in Westchester 


County as well as between New York and 
Albany. 


Capital of the Lockport Exchange Trust 
Company of Lockport, N. Y., has been in- 
creased from $300,000 to $400,000. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF FIRST BARK & 
TRUST CO. OF UTICA 

Francis P. MeGinty, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y., has been elected president of 
that institution to succeed the late Frederick 
S. Munger. Charles B. Rogers will continue 
his active service as chairman of the board 
of directors and Beecher M. Crouse has ac- 
cepted an assignment of important duties, 
continuing his activity as vice-chairman of 
the board. 











FraANcIS P. MCGINTY 


Who has b2en advanced from Vice-president to President 
of the First Bank & Trust Co. of Utica, New York 
Mr. McGinty’s progress in his chosen field 

has followed the traditional story of a young 

man who began at the bottom and worked up. 

After graduation from Assumption Academy 

he obtained employment at the Utica City 

National Bank in 1903 as messenger. There- 

after he became a clerk and later a teller 

and then cashier. During this time he served 
two years is j:esident of the Utica Chapter 
of the Ameri Institute of Banking. In 

1922 he wis ¢)-ciod vice-president and later 

succeeded to the presidency of that institu- 

tion, being one of the youngest men in the 
state to hold a position of such importance 
at that time. 

Following a change in the control of the 
Utica City National Bank, Mr. McGinty re- 
signed January 1, 1926, and was elected vice- 
president of the Oneida Country Trust Com- 
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Guaranteed 


SAFET Y 
and 6% yield 


UARANTEED SAFETY and a 

yield of 6% are both yours in 
Empire Bonds. Your principal is 
secure—your income guaranteed. Back 
of each issue are valuable, income- 
earning properties. Every Empir2 issue 
istrusteed by a large bank or trust com- 





pany. The bonds are legal for trust 
funds by actual court ruling. Execu- 
tors, attorneys and endowed institu- 


tions favor them; so do wise individual 
investors. Write today for circulars 


; of new issues. 
ca 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








pany. Upon affiliation of that institution 
with the First Bank he became vice-presi- 
dent of the latter. Mr. McGinty is a native 
Utican, widely and favorably known in fi- 
nancial and civie circles of the city. He 
becomes the eighth president of the First 
Bank & Trust Company of Utica founded in 
1812: the oldest bank in Central New York 
State. 


FREDERICK THURSTON ALDRICH 

Frederick Thurston Aldridge, who was for 
twenty-five years secretary of the Long 
Island Loan & Trust Company and up to the 
time of that company’s absorption by the 
srooklyn Trust Company, died recently at 
his home in Brooklyn at the age of seventy- 
one. For some years Mr. Aldridge was re- 
tired from active banking, but continued his 
interest in a number of organizations with 
which he was associated. Mr. Aldridge was 
born in Brooklyn and after he completed his 
education became connected with the export 
business. He became secretary of the old 
Long Island Loan & Trust Company in 1888 
and continued in that office until 1913 and 
continuing thereafter for a number of years 
as a vice-president of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company. 
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INCREASED ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK 

MORTGAGE MARKET 
Increased activities in the New York mort- 
gage market is reflected in the fact that 
$14,609,950 of first mortgages loans were 
accepted by Lawyers Mortgage Company at 


the recent regular monthly meeting of the 
executive committee. This total represents 


an increase of 45 per cent over the loans ac- 
cepted by the company last month. Com- 
pared with April last year the current com- 
mitments of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany show an increase of 40 per cent, and 
are 18 per cent ahead of April, 1928, which 
Was an unusually active year, according to 
R. M. Hurd, president of the company. 

Building loans totaling $3,115,000 are 
among the new Manhattan and Bronx loans 
Building loans in the Jackson Heights sec- 
tion totaling $975,000, likewise, were ac- 
cepted. Of particular interest, the summary 
of loans accepted discloses that 48 per cent 
or $6,187,000 were made on Manhattan prop- 
erties. The remainder are divided as follows: 
Bronx, $3,591,750, 24 per cent; Queens, §$2,- 
855,750, 19 per cent; Brooklyn, $1,137,950, 
7 per cent; Westchester, $837,500, 6 per cent. 

Another new series of $1,400,000 guaran- 
teed mortgage certificates, maturing in five 
years and secured by the land and building 
at 14 East Ninetieth street, southwest corner 
of Madison avenue, New York City, was re- 
cently announced by the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company. The certificates, guaranteed with 
respect to both principal and interest by Law- 
yers Mortgage Company, are issued in any 
amount from $100 upwards to yield 5 per cent 
net. The principal amount of the mortgage 
will be reduced to $1,260,000 prior to matur- 
ity on May 25, 1935, by ten semi-annual pay- 
ments of $14,000 each, beginning November 1, 
1930. Certificates issued against these semi- 
annual payments will be retired as they ma- 
ture. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS FOR BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed dividend disbursing agent 
for the National Investors Corporation, Sec- 
ond National Investors Corporation, Third 
National Investors Corporation and Fourth 
National Investors Corporation; dividend 
disbursing agent for the preferred stock of 
Durham Hosiery Mills; registrar in New 
York for the common stock of the American 
Corporation; registrar in New York for 
common capital stock of the Macmillan Pe- 
troleum Corporation; transfer agent Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System. 
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UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 





A holding company with 


substantial investments 


in public utility, msur- 
ance and other import- 


tant fields. Controls 
American Founders 
Corporation. 











IMPREGNABLE YORK VAULTS FOR NEW 
IRVING TRUST BUILDING 

One of the biggest of modern vault jobs 
is that assigned to the York Safe & 
Lock Company in making the installation 
in the massive new home of the Irving Trust 
Company at the head of Wall street at 
Broadway which now rears its heights above 
all adjoining skyscrapers. These vaults will 
rest on solid rock, 69 feet below the street 
surface and well under water level. Both 
in construction and protective armaments 
this subterranean stronghold for the Irving 
Trust Company will be impregnable to all 
known elements. In size and spaciousness 
the installation will be the second largest in 
the world. 

The Irving Trust Company announces 
opening of the Fort Hamilton Branch at 444 
South 86th street, in the Bay Ridge section 
of Brooklyn, in charge of H. A. Mathews, 
vice-president. Another Brooklyn branch is 
to be opened at 2100 Flatbush avenue. 


Frank C. McKinney, member of the New 
York Bar and author of “Legal Investments 
for Trust Funds” announces removal of his 


New York offices to 11 West 42d street. 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN UTICA 

Merger of the Utica National Bank & Trust 
Company with the Citizens Trust Company 
of Utica, N. Y., will create a combined in- 
stitution with banking resources of approxi- 
mately $31,000,000. The title and charter 
of the Citizens Trust Company will be re- 
tained in accordance with plans ratified by 
directors of both institutions. Trust depart 
ment figures will also represent a very sub- 


stantial volume of business, the Citizens 
Trust Company reporting on March 27th, 
total trust funds and corporate trusts of 


$14,252,000. W. 
board and C. R. 


I. Taber is chairman of the 
Dewey, president. 


MERGER OF NEW YORK AND UTICA 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Three advertising firms, composing Moser 
& Cotins of Utica; Picard, Bradner & Brown 


and the Lyon Advertising Agency of New 
York City, have been merged into a new 


corporation known as Moser & Cotins, Brown 
& Lyon, Inc. The officers are: Theodore E. 
Moser, president; Arthur S. Cotins, vice- 
president and treasurer; Lee D. Brown, vice- 
president; James B. Lyon, vice-president and 
secretary. 

The two New York City agencies combine 
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their facilities in the Graybar Building, New 
York. This complete agency unit will be 
under the management of Messrs. Brown and 
Lyon. The present agency of Moser & Cotins 
continues as a complete unit at 10 Hopper st., 
Utica, N. Y., under Messrs. Moser and Cotins 








































The First Trust & Deposit Company of 
has acquired 
stock interest in the First National Bank of 
Earlville, N. 

Joseph F. 


Syracuse, 


City. 


Robert Irving 


forty-five. 


The Liberty 


sources 
000. 


The First National Bank of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., announces with deep sorrow the death 
who was cashier and trust 
bank for 


of Frank 
officer 


Nz -¥;, 


Hale, 
and 


¥ 
McCloy, 


associated 
over forty-one years. 


the 


with 


deposits, 


the 


a majority 


well-known legal 
authority on inheritance taxation and chair- 
man of the executive committee of Inherit- 
ance Tax Attorneys, Associated, has moved 
his law offices to 270 Broadway, New York 


3arr, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York and as- 
sociated with that institution since 1915, died 
recently at the Presbyterian Hospital, aged 


sank of Buffalo reports re- 
of $107,869,000 ; 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
eta i ge Sl a On rr rr $5,000,000 
Anglo-South America Trust Co..... . 1,000,000 
Banea Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. 2,000,000 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co.............. 1,500,000 
Bankers Trust Oo. |... 666s giscce ecu 25,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co............ 6,000,006 
sronx County Trust Co.............. 1,550,000 


Brooklyn Trust Co:......5000<65+ Oe 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co........... 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co......... 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co..... 
Corporation Prust Co... 0.5 666... ae'e 
ROMEO FE MAIDE MOO or oe 5 x eis'n 6 eases 


8,200,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,100,000 

500,000 

4,000,000 


Oo Ts hie a 2) ae 6,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co.................. 50,000,000 
Pitenty Trust GO. << sa ssc oe ccs swe 6,000,000 
WARNE PIM 5 Soc cbc SK Am 2,000,000 


Guaranty Trust Co 


; 90,000,000 
Hibernia Trust Co 


3,000,000 


International Trust Co............... 3,200,000 
DNLORMEBIO. PRUE CO. | 5 a5 5 65 oscd sone occ oc 7,188,700 
Irving ir) 4 OC. einer 
Kings County Trust Co.............. 500,000 
EIBMVBIR PIGEIOO . < oic cosdoricc cc cada 3,000,000 
Manufacturers fu SS 27,500,000 
INOW, Wore UeHaE CO: 6 oc s 6 ovis bocce 12,500,000 
Plaza RMN eee ye SIS ied ci Nt 2,000,000 
Times Square Trust Co.............. 2,000,000 
litle Guarantee & Trust............. 10,000,000 
United States Trust Co.............. 2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27, 1930 
$6,451,500 $54,834,000 100 133 136 
759,300 11,157,200 100 ued als 
2,356,900 23,152,300 100 352 362 
2,000,000 12,118,0' 0 100 60 65 
84,295,800 537,823,600 10 166 169 
14,512,400 116,901,000 100 760 780 
1,216,100 24,479,100 20 68 73 
23,239,100 120,618,400 100 825 840 
84,128,000 542,195,700 20 395 398 
22,348,600 277,112,300 10 46 79 
13,014,600 36,525,600 20 203 206 
23,115,300 242,007,700 20 215 219 
145,700 77,800 me acta 
5,001,800 26,696,700 100 255 270 
9,725,500 89,074,400 20 901% 93 
65,791,300 716,400,500 20 130 133 
5,695,100 51,790,900 20 Sy aries 
3,439,400 15,865,000 100 620 660 
205,035,100 1,126,391,600 100 764 769 
2,285,300 10,385,900 100 178 188 
5,145.800 14,678,100 20 55 57 
3,342,700 53,365,700 20 52 53 
84,197,900 503,932,600 10 61 63 
6,388,100 25,836,100 100 3200 3400 
4,694,300 23,069,400 re sett ae 
59,611,C00 333,448,980 25 136 136% 
34,851,100 255,512,600 25 301 306 
1,065,900 4,750,200 100 100 115 
540,000 5,199,900 100 63 68 
24,671,900 46,439,400 20 156 162 
26,710,700 56,186,900 100 4350 4500 





$89,557,- 

































































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 


CONTENTS 


1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- 2. Statutes of All States Carefully 
tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. , 
in the Care and Management of 3. Statutes Governing Investments by 


yep Savings Banks. 
Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on 4. Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- 


‘ Decisions of Every State. 
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Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 











Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


IMPRESSIVE GAIN IN VOLUME OF TRUST 
DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 

An extraordinary increase of $661,000,000 
in the volume of trust funds held by Penn- 
Sylvania trust companies and banks, is re- 
vealed by the latest compilation of the State 
Department of Banking and covering the 
twelve-month period from March 25, 1929, 
to March 17, 1930. This is the largest gain 
for a twelve-month period ever recorded jn 
the annals of trust service development in 
the Keystone State. 
to which 
have 


It evidences the extent 
people of this commonwealth 
become converted to the idea of en- 
trusting their wealth and estates to the care 
of corporate fiduciaries. It also reflects the 
high standard of trust management and 
quality of service performed by trust compa- 
nies and banks in the smaller as well as the 
larger Communities. 
the 


the 


This is emphasizeq by 
fact that the official records at Harris- 
burg indicate that not a single dollar of trust 
or estate funds has been lost through failure 
or mismanagement on the part of trust com- 
panies and banks exercising fiduciary powers. 

The increase of 661 millions brings the 
ageregate of trust funds held by trust com- 
panies and by national banks which actively 
conduct. trust departments to the 
figure of $4,605,773,418 as of March 
and 


imposing 
17th last 
as compared with $3,944,842.015 shown 
in the compilation for March 25, 1929. Of 
the total the trust companies report $4,323.- 
247,735, representing gain of $596,223,422 and 
the national banks $282,525,783, showing in- 
crease of $64,707,980. There are 254 national 
banks in Pennsylvania actively conducting 
trust departments, an increase of twenty-two 
during the past year, 

The tremendous volume of over 
Which trust companies and exercise 
adininistration or fiduciary relationship is 
further evidenced by corporate trusts which 
ageregate $6,191,157,707, of which the trust 


wealth 
banks 


companies hold $6,056,500,251 and the na- 
tional banks $134,657,456. Individual and 


corporate trusts represent a combined total 
of over ten and a half billion dollars, 

The bulk of individual and corporate trust 
business is distributed among institutions in 
the larger cities. Philadelphia trust compa- 
nies alone report combined trust funds of 
approximately three billion dollars, as com- 
pared with $2,416,000,000 two years ago, and 
aggregating at the close of last year $2,909,- 
947,000, of which about 90 per cent is held by 
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a group of five of the largest trust companies. 
The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
leads with trust funds of $861,323,917, and 
corporate trusts of $891,404,000. The Girard 
Trust Company follows with trust funds of 
$725,337,851 and corporate trusts of $1,475,- 
119,390. The Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting Annuities is 
third in point of trust funds amounting to 
$686,608,000 and occupies first place in the 
matter of corporate trusts aggregating 
$1,831,819,000. The Provident Trust Com- 
pany comes next in the “Big Five” group 
With trust funds of $258,843.598 and corpo- 
rate trusts of $70,057,000. The Real-Estate 
Land Title & Trust Company is fifth with 
trust funds of $160,459.408 and corporate 
trusts of $237,979,000. Other important trust 
holdings are reported by the Real Estate 
Trust Company, Germantown Trust, North- 
ern Trust, Integrity Trust and Continental- 
Equitable. 


BANK MERGER MOVEMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The extent of the merger movement among 
banks and trust companies of Pennsylvania 
is indicated by official compilations from the 
State Banking Department showing a net 
decrease in number of institutions during the 
twelve months ended March 17, last, from 
982 to 960 and after allowing for new or- 
ganizations. The number of trust companies 
decreased from 427 to 403 and state banks 
from 280 to 266. Mergers have been most 
humerous in Philadelphia during the past 
year, although the movement also embraces 
smaller communities. 

Some interesting shifts in classification of 
resources are indicated. Combined resources 
of all trust companies and State banks 
amounted on Mareh 17th to $3,657,176,884. 
AS against a decrease of $71,761,432 in bond 
holdings there is a marked preferenee shown 
for stocks which increased $24,943,000, al- 
though total bond holdings amount to $989,- 
112,000 as compared with $169,175.000 in- 
vestment in stocks. Trust companies far out- 
distance other state chartered institutions in 
combined resources which amount to $2,703,- 
46,000 as against $511,305.000 for savings 
banks and $437,632,000 for state banks. The 
number of depositors in all state chartered 
institutions totals 6,000,477. an increase of 
59,149 during the last year. 


Consolidation of the Eighth National Bank 
with the First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, became effective May ist with com- 
bined resources of $85,000,000. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY PLANS 
ADDITIONAL BUILDING 


The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, which recently purchased the Plaza 
Trust Building at the southwest corner of 


Broad and South Penn Square, adjacent to 
its main office building at Broad and Chest- 
nut, contemplates the construction of an of- 
fice building on the acquired site. The height 
of the new building has not yet been de- 
cided, but will probably be not less than 
twenty-two stories and will be a_ structure 
independent from the Girard Trust Building. 
The Plaza Trust plot embraces 60 feet on 
Broad street with a depth of 59 feet. 


CENTRAL TRUST AND SAVINGS CELE- 
BRATES 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


The twentieth anniversary of the Central 
Trust & Savings Bank of Philadelphia was 
marked by formal opening of new vault and 
safe deposit facilities ati the Broad and 
Spring street office, At the main office, Fourth 
and Market streets, extensions are under 
way to provide accommodation for increasing 
business, particularly to take care of trust 
operations. The latest financial statement 
shows banking resources, $15,719,000; depos- 
its, $10,850,000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $2,007,000. Trust 
funds amount to $9,788,884, with corporate 
trusts of over $2,500,000. T. Comly Hunter 
is chairman and Clement J. Craft, president. 





Merger of the Philadelphia Company for 
Guaranteeing Mortgages and the Mortgage 
Company of Pennsylvania has become opera- 
tive, the balance sheet showing assets of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has installed the so-called Recordak equip- 
ment which photographs and facilitates the 
handling of checks at the rate of 25,000 a 
day. 








PRESIDENT OF PROVIDENT 
TITLE COMPANY 


C. Barton Brewster has been elected presi- 
dent of the Provident Title Company of Phil- 
adelphia which is affiliated with the Provi- 
dent Trust Company. Mr. Brewster succeeds 
Parker S. Williams, who wishes to be re- 
lieved from the duties of president in order 
to give undivided attention to his duties as 
president of the Provident Trust Company. 
Mr. Williams continues his active 
tion with the Provident Title Company as 
chairman of the board. 


ELECTED 


associa- 


Mr. Brewster, who has been vice-president 
and title officers of the Provident Title Com- 
pany, was born in Philadelphia and comes of 
an old Philadelphia family. He is a grand- 
son of Judge F. Carroll Brewster, former At- 
torney General of Pennsylvania. Mr. Brew- 
ster attended the Episcopal Academy and 
was graduated A. B. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1917. During the war Mr. 
3rewster served in the Navy as an ensign and 
was in active service with the fleet in home 
waters. He took an LL.B. from the Law 
School in 1921. From 1921 to 1924 he prac- 
ticed law—at first with Hemphill and Mirkil 
—going to the old Commonwealth Title In- 
surance & Trust Company as assistant title 
officer in 1924. He later became title officer. 

The Provident Title Company is the out- 
growth of a merger last year between the 
Provident Trust Company with the Common- 
wealth Title Insurance & Trust Company and 
the segregation of the title business of both 
trust companies into the new corporation. 
The Provident Title Company also took over 
the six corporations which had owned and 
operated the Title Company of Philadelphia. 


The title Company makes all searches and 


issues settlement certificates and policies of 
title insurance on applications from the con- 
stituent corporations and thus preserving re- 
lations with their customers as in the past. 
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BIRMINGHAM TRUST 


& Savings Company 


has the oldest trust department 
in Birmingham. Name it for 
ancillary administration in Ala- 
bama. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY DE- 
CLARES ADDITIONAL DIVIDEND 
In addition to the latest semi-annual divi- 

dend distribution of 3 per cent the directors 

of the Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia authorized an additional dividend of 

1 per cent. The latest financial statement 

reflects the active growth of the company 

with banking resources amounting to $18,- 

293,283: deposits, $6,589,000 ; capital, $3,131,- 

200: surplus and undivided profits, $2,512,757. 

Trust funds aggregate $50,677,953, 

porate trusts, $18,021,000, 


and cor- 


KENSINGTON TRUST AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY MERGER 


Merger of the Kensington Trust Company 
and the National Security Bank & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, which has been 


approved by directors, will give the consoli- 


dated Kensington Security Bank & Trust 
Company total resources of over $31,000,000, 
with capital of $1,300,000; surplus, $4,500,- 


000, and undivided profits, $800,000. 
L. Martin will be president, with 
Whiting and Harry P. Mauger 
vice-presidents. The combined 
will maintain three offices. 


Charles 
John W. 
as executive 
organization 


The will of the late Gennaro di Genova, 
who was founder and president of the Banca 
@Italia & Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
contains a provision instructing the children 
of the testator to retain stock of the bank 
valued at $40,000 and continue the present 
name of the institution, 

The current issue of The Girard Letter, 
published by the Girard Trust Company, ¢con- 
tains an appreciation of the work of the 
Curtis Institute of Music of Philadelphia, 
which owes its establishment and generous 
support chiefly to Mrs. Edward W. Bok and 
under the guidance of Josef Hofmann, 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


Bis. AND TRUST COMPANY 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 


$6,800,000.00 
Assets over oy Gh &e 


$38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 









AFFILIATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 

COMPANY 
In pursuance of plans for 
Colonial Trust Company 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, of Philadelphia, which 
became effective March 29th, the Colonial 
Title Company has been organized with capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, as an affiliation. The offi- 
cers are: William M. West, president; 
Harry R. Norman, secretary and treasurer, 
and William T. Pound, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


merger of the 
With the Pennsyl- 


ft he board of directors are C. S. W. Packard, 

S. Newhall, Frank G. =i William Ful- 
ton Kurtz, Anthony G. Felix and William M. 
West. Main office of Colonial Title will be 
continued at 20 South Fifteenth street with 
branches at 1006 W. Lehigh avenue and 
4826 Baltimore avenue. 


CONVENTION OF PENNSYLVANIA TITLE 


ASSOCIATION 
The ninth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Title Association, held in Atlantic 


City, May ist and 2d, attracted a large rep- 
resentation of men engaged in title business. 
The proceedings were presided over by the 
president, John E. Potter, president of the 
Potter Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Among the papers presented were the fol- 
lowing: “Adverse Possession as It Affects 
Future Interests,” by Henry R. Robins, pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth Title Company 
of Philadelphia; ‘Possible Construction of 
Phrase, ‘Die Without Issue,’” by Philip W. 
Amram of the Philadelphia Bar, and “Post- 
ponement of Lien,’’ by Robert K. MacConnell, 
title officer, the Title Guarantee Company. 

John E. Potter, president of the Potter 
Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, has 
been re-elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Title Association. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PREMIER SHARES, 

INC., BY INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY 

The Integrity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is sponsor of an improved type of in- 
vestment trust for investors, which bears the 
title of Premier Shares, Inc. The enterprise 
is not conceived as a promotion and the only 
fees received by the bankers are initial pay- 
ments as reimbursements for organization 
expenses and for distribution, a maximum of 
8 per cent of the offering price. The recep- 
tion accorded this investment trust has been 
most favorable to the construction and per- 
sonnel of the trust. 


This investment trust service gives added 
scope to the broad facilities developed by the 
Integrity Trust Company which during the 
past year has absorbed four long established 





and successful financial institutions. The 
latest union was that of the Market Street 
Title & Trust Company which became effec- 
tive March 1, 1930, giving the Integrity total 
resources of over $80,000,000 with capital 
structure of $18,733,841 as of merger date. 


Jacob H. Koller, vice-president of the First 
Bank & Trust Company of Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., has been elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of J. Morris 
Miller. 

Sumner B. Emerson has been appointed 

manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, succeeding 
Holden K. Farrer, who has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president in charge of the Chicago 
office. 
John T. Pairman has become as- 
sociated with the sales organiza- 
tion at the Philadelphia office of 
the Chatham Phenix Corpora- 
tion. 


W. Clifford Ferry has been 
elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Brookville Title & Trust 
Company, Brookville, Pa. 


Roy B. Hotchkiss has been 
elected president and cashier of 
the Northeast National Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
succeeding Clarence L. Doney, 
resigned. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust 


‘ e a > ve ac 2 " 
MARKET STREET TITLE AND Trust Orrice or Intecrity ©° Of Hazleton, Pa., has com 


Trust Co., PHILADELPHIA 


pleted 25 years of service. 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 





Surplus 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Capital Mar. 17,1930 Mar. 17, 1930 Value Sale Sale 

CT 9 Or .. $1,218,181 $732,715 $6,297,020 10 13 4-16-30 
Central Trust & Savings............. 1,000,000 2,007,341 10,324,222 10 26 5- 7-30 
Colonial Trust Co................... 4,006,000 7,941,374 39,008,753 50 220 3-19-30 
Continental Equitable........... 1,000,000 3,122,496 17,003,844 5 3634 4— 9-30 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. . 6,700,000 26,238,067 671.776 100 # 741 4— 2-30 
Frankiord Trust Co................. 500,000 2,140,949 10,773,202 10 100 9-25-29 
Franklin Trust Co................... 3,000,000 8,037,914 39,771,027. 10 571K 4-30-30 
Germantown Trust............. 1,400,000 4,157,273 22,637 10 61 3-19-30 
Seereed aust (Oo... ........5-. 4,000,000 = 17,388,745 73,975,8 10 +180 4-30-30 
Industrial Trust Co.......... 881,818 4,296,711 16,848,669 10 83 1-29-30 
OS eo ae ' 2,987,920 15,733,316 62,157,560 10 126 2-26-30 
Menengton Trust.............. 500,000 1,689,197 13,833,792 50 =350 4-23-30 
Ninth Bank and Trust.... 1,375,000 3,226,478 24,755,272 10 50 4-30-30 
North Philadelphia Trust... xe 500,000 1,504,876 9,045,971 50 3351 3-12-30 
ee 500,000 4,127,025 13,831,928 100 1220 4— 9-30 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 2,750,777 9,726,853 10 195 4-30-30 
Penna Co. for Insurances.......... 6,630,000 31,186,354 151,006,402 10 +113% 4-30-30 
Provident Trust..................... 3,200,000 17,145,704 26,715,144 100 654 2-19-30 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust.. 7,500,000 16,714,190 45,244,287 10 431% 3-26-30 
Real Estat> Trust............... 3,131,200 2,512,757 6,539,489 100 222% 4-16-30 
United Security Trust........... 750,000 781,582 11,898,873 100 250 3-26-30 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
MAXIMUM INTEREST RATES ON 
DEMAND DEPOSITS 

In order to discourage excessive interest 
payments on demand deposits and to secure 
the observance of rates more in harmony 
with prevailing market rate for money, the 
Boston Clearing House Association has pro- 
mulgated a new schedule of maximum in- 
terest rates which for the first time em- 
braces interest on demand deposits. In 
adopting this policy the Boston Clearing 
House follows the example of the New York 
Clearing House. The only public protest 
against this ruling is that made by the Fed- 
eral National Bank which has withdrawn 
from membership in the Association and in 
a statement to its depositors avers that 
regulation of interest rates is a matter to be 
determined between each bank and its de- 
positors. 

The attitude of the Federal National Bank 
is in direct contrast to that manifested by 
the membership of the Clearing House which 
regards cooperative regulation and adjust- 
ment of maximum rates to a basis consis- 
tent with open market rates, as essential to 
sound banking policy. In adopting its new 
maximum schedule the Boston Clearing 
Ilouse Committee made a statement which 
shows that Boston banks and trust com- 
panies have been paying interest on demand 
deposits considerably in excess of the average 
paid by banks in the New England distric* 
and by banks throughout the country. A 
compilation shows that Boston banks have 
been paying interest on demand deposits to 
the extent of 1S per cent of their gross earn- 
ings as against an average for all member 
banks in the New England district of only 9 
per cent. 

Commenting further in explanation of its 
new rule, effective May 1, 1930, the Boston 
Clearing House Committee says: “It is 
clear that the rate of interest paid on de- 
posits should be related closely to the mar- 
ket rate for money, and the best index of 
that market rate is the rate at which the 
Federal Reserve Bank discounts all loans for 
ninety days. For years the rate of interest 
allowed on bank balances has been held in 
close relation to the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate, but this has not been true of 
other demand deposits, although New York 
for years has extended this principle to de- 
mand deposits as well. A change to the New 
York practice seems desirable and necessary, 
and no time could be better suited for mak- 





Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and _ fidu- 
cilary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 

found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForsEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 











ing the change than the present. It is felt 
with confidence that the operation of this 
rule will be advantageous to all in its final 
workings.” 


TRUST DEPARTMENT GAINS BY BOSTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANY 
The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 

which several months ago increased its capi- 

tal from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 maintains a 

strong pace in acquiring new trust business. 

The latest official statement as of March 

27th reveals trust department assets of $194,- 

513,174, representing an increase of five mil- 

lions during the first quarter of the current 

year and of forty-one millions as compared 
with returns for the close of 1928. The total 
includes trust accounts of $176,591,000 and 
$15,927,000 as executor, administrator, ete. 

The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany has quietly and consistently pursued its 
traditional policy of close adherence to qual- 
ity of trust service, unaffected by merger and 
other trends in the general banking field. 

While banking resources aggregate $25,296,- 

000 the management under the guidance of 

President Charles E. Rogerson, prefers to 

give accent to the administration of trusts 

and estates. 


ed, 
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ALABAMA’S OLDEST BANK 


First National Bank of Mobile, Alabama 


Sixty-three years of continuous service as a National Bank. Complete banking 
and financial as well as trust department facilities. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $2,725,000.00 
RESOURCES OVER $21,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


D. P. BESTOR, Jr., President 

L. LeBARON LYONS, Vice-President 

J. W. WOOLF, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 

H. A. PHARR, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


E. J. McAULEY, Assistant Cashier 

M. O. DISCHER, Assistant Cashier 

J. J. PETTUS, Assistant Cashier 

JOHN D. TERRELL, Asst. Cash. and Auditor 


L. B. PATRICK, Assistant Cashier 
E. B. PEEBLES, Assistant Cashier 








ANNUAL MEETING OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 





OF BOSTON 


At the recent annual meeting of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Boston the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected and 
the delegates listened to an interesting ad- 
dress by Roy A. Hovey, Bank Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, whose topic was “Trust 
Department Supervision Relating to State 
Commission of Banking.” The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Leon M. Little, 
New England Trust Company ; vice-president, 
W. R. Herlihy, Jr., State Street Trust Com- 
pany; secretary, H. B. Driver, Old Colony 
Trust Company; treasurer, A. Stanley North, 
First National Bank of Boston. Executive 
Committee: Lyman H. Allen, Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company for three years; 
Alfred E. Chase, Merchants National Bank 
for three years; Theodore C. Gates, Harris 
Forbes Trust Company for two years. 

The constructive activities of the associa 
tion during the past year and during the 
six years of its existence, were reviewed in 
a report by Harold B. Driver of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, as secretary of the 
organization. Mr. Driver directed attention 
to the widespread interest manifested in the 
series of lectures arranged for by the asso- 
ciation and presented by Guy Newhall, which 
have been reproduced in Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine. The secretary also noted the 
adoption of the following procedure by the 
executive committee, in behalf of members: 

“A corporate fiduciary like an individual 
fiduciary is entitled to present in person his 
own fiduciary accounts to the Probate Court. 
If the corporate fiduciary desires to exer 
cise this right it should do so through some 
responsible officer familiar with the account 
and not through a clerk or other employee. 
Unless this is done, an outside attorney 
should be employed.” 

A committee was appointed during the past 


year to meet in conference with a committee 
of the Life Underwriters Association, con- 
sisting of W. Herrick Brown of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company and W. H. Herlihy, Jr.., 
of the State Street Trust Company. Active 
membership now totals seventeen  institu- 
tions with twenty-five associate members. 
The Harris Forbes Trust Company is the 
latest addition to active membership. Seven 
new members have been admitted to asso- 
ciate list which admits corporate fiduciaries 
located in New England district. 





LEON M. LITTLE 


Vice-president, New England Trust Company, who has 
been elected President of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Boston 
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NOTABLE INCREASE IN TRUST BUSINESS 

Trust service is rapidly acquiring a stat- 
ure and command of public confidence in 
Massachusetts which is comparable to po- 
tential business and growth in other leading 
states. For many years trust business in 
this commonwealth was handicapped by tax 
discriminations and because of the resist- 
ance from professional trustees who still 
occupy a field of influence in handling es- 
tates and trusts. Legislative hostility toward 
corporate fiduciaries was also a factor which 
has been modified in recent years as evi 
denced by the repeated defeat of bills which 
are aimed at preventing trust companies from 
advertising or openly soliciting trust ac- 
counts. 

The latest summary of the resources of 
Massachusetts trust companies shows a total 
of $708,653,S8S4 as of March 27th and as 
compared with $592,613,000 reported March 
29, 1929. These figures are significant in 
view of the fact that in 1903 the trust de- 
partment resources amounted to only $20,- 
554,000. At the close of 1923 trust depart- 
ment business, exclusive of corporate trusts, 
amounted to $342,S00,000 so that the growth 
within the last seven years has been over 
100 per cent. Added to the trust assets re- 
ported by trust companies there is the large 
volume of fiduciary business conducted by 
national banks which have been exception- 
ally successful in developing their trust 
powers. 

The savings deposits of Massachusetts 
trust companies total $228,658,000. 


BUSINESS PROCEEDING MORE 
CAUTIOUSLY 


The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current New England Letter, comments on 
business conditions as follows: 

‘Business is slowly improving. March in- 
dustrial and trade activity showed the usual 
season increase and indications are that fur- 
ther seasonal gains are being recorded in 
April. The situation continues irregular and 
the aggregate production and earnings are 
well below the corresponding months of 1929 
which, however, were a record period. 

“The first quarter has been one of con- 
structive readjustment from the unhealthy 
developments of 1929. Production schedules 
in many lines have been adjusted to market 
requirements and inventories generally are 
in a stronger position. Reduction in costs 
and the elimination of waste continue apace. 
Conservative commitments are being made. 
In other words, business is proceeding cau- 
tiously, and in so doing, is conserving its 
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to know 

Connecticut. 
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HARTFORD- CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Old State House Square 
Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


ARTHUR P. DAY 


Chairman, Board of Trustees 


NATHAN D. PRINCE 
President 











strength and solidifying its position. This 
performance is not as spectacular as the 
record-breaking activity of a year ago but 
business is now on a sounder basis.” 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 

The wisdom of the arrangement whereby 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
retains its state charter and concentrates its 
activities on fiduciary matters, with its com- 
mercial banking business transferred to the 
First National Bank in connection with the 
merger effected several months, is indicated 
by the latest financial statement. This shows 
an increase in trust department assets dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year from $207, 
060,000 to $225,846,942, the largest total of 
trust business held by any New England in- 
stitution. This total, while in itself impres- 
sive, is far exceeded by the volume of cor- 
porate trust business and the handling of 
transfer and registrar appointments. Capi- 
tal stock is $5,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $5,223,075. 


The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
latest official statement shows total resources 
of $697,862,000 with capital of $44,500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $39,003,702. 
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NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 


Julian K. Holman has been elected trust 
officer of the Merchants National Bank of 
New Bedford, Mass., succeeding Homer W. 
Hervey, resigned. 

Governor Allen of Massachusetts has signed 
a bill providing for refund of $475,000 ex- 
cessive bank taxes imposed on Massachu 
setts banks and trust companies. The re- 
fund is in accordance with claims sustained 
in a decision by the Supreme Court. 

The Bank of Commerce & Trust Com- 
pany of Boston has opened a branch office 
at 1603 Blue Hill avenue, known as the 
Mattapan Branch. 

“The Concentration of Banking Resources” 
is the subject of a comprehensive article in 
the Harvard Business Review by George 8S. 
Mumford, president of the Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston. 

The Kidder Peabody Trust Company of 
Boston reports trust department 
amounting to $13,315,000 and banking re- 
sources of $4,608,000. 

The Lee, Higginson Trust Company of 
Boston has accumulated a total of $16,253,- 
000 trust department assets with 
resources of $10,849,000. 

Bank stocks in the portfolio of the Shaw- 
mut Association, affiliated with the Shawmut 
National Bank of Boston, acquired at a cost 
of $1,388,545, had a market value of $1,367,- 
194 at close of the first current quarter. 

Bernard Q. Bond, formerly president of 
the Rochester Trust Company of Rochester, 
N. H., has been elected president of the Third 
National Bank & Trust Company of Spring 
field, Mass. 

James A. Bailey has been elected president 
of the Menotomy Trust Company of Arling- 
ton, Mass., succeeding Frank Woodhead, re 
signed. 


assets 


banking 


CONDITION OF 


Capital 


Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co 
Charleston Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co 1,000,000 
SOE, BRINE MOO: is cios eva Sn ss. sens se sous SOO 
Exchange Trust Co 1,500,000 
Fiduciary Trust Co 500,000 
Harris Forbes Trust Co 500,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co 500,000 
Lee Higginson Trust Co 500,000 
New England Trust Co 1,200,000 
Old Colony Trust Co 5,000,000 
State Street Trust Co 3,000,000 
Timsted states Trust Co... .3......00ccs 2,500,000 


3,000,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 


TRUST COMPANY TO AWARD SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS UNDER TRUST FUND 

The Worcester Bank & Trust Company of 
Worcester, Mass., is named as trustee in the 
will of the late Eva Mareh Tappan, Ph.D., 
which provides for the establishment of a 
trust fund of about $200,000 the income from 
which is to be used for scholarships in Vas- 
sar College, the alma mater of the testator. 
The fund is to be designated as the “Eva 
March Tappan” scholarship fund for Vassar 
College and the beneficiaries will be young 
women residents of Worcester County. 

The will directs that the Worcester Bank 
& Trust Company, as trustee, shall have 
broad discretion in selecting the young 
women who will be beneficiaries and making 
provision, either partially or entirely for 
defraying expenses, including living and edu- 
cational expenses. Miss Tappan was a former 
teacher in the Worcester High School and 
Was prominent as an author of widely used 
textbooks. 


Stanley Rawstron of the First National 
Bank, Boston, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Chapter, Inc., American 
Institute of Banking. 

Charles E. Cotting. of Lee. Higginson & 
Company, has been elected a trustee of the 
Old Colony Trust Associates, of Boston. 

The First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Flint, Mich., has taken possession of new 
banking quarters representing outlay of over 
$200,000. 

The Life Underwriters Association and 
four trust companies in Tulsa, Okla., recently 
joined their forces in conducting a joint news- 
paper advertising campaign which had for 
its text the value of estate conservation and 
life insurance trusts. 
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Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
Mar. 27, 1920 
$3,266,188,81 
3,750,°0?,61 


Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
Mar. 27, 1930 

$438,314.21 


Deposits, 
Mar. 27, 15.30 
$24,124,054 39 
19,408 724.91 


58 035,60 
157%°3 10 
381,04) 42 
331,057 0? 

1,612,0 095 

91,161 45 
325,623 86 

€8,976.21 
286,033 57 
715,213 25 

3,918,326 49 
5,223,075 08 
4,392,164 35 
3,521,958 44 


918,090,138 
867,503 30 
4,974,306 52 
2,554,910 67 
6,011,758 01 
200,000 00 
2.00! 475.18 
1,559,780 58 
3,807,7°0 17 
8,939,048 18 
29,846,968 98 
3,646,601.98 
58,395,013 94 
11,883,183.76 


194,513,174.45 


876,961.19 
3,202,868.22 
1,413,297.6) 

914,663 23 
4,344,189 04 

87,805 85 
13,315,939 92 
16,253,139.63 

118,680,478 14 
225,846,942 86 
45.251 420 87 
10,346 876 90 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


SURVEY OF BUSINESS AND COMMODITY 
PRICE TRENDS 

The Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago has for some years con- 
ducted exhaustive studies of business trends, 
the results of which have been summarized 
in the series of publications designated as 
“The Trend of Business.” The information 
has been of the most direct and authoritative 
character, yielding a basis for safe judg- 
ment in appraising not only the current but 
also the prospective status of business. 

The latest study covers a period from 
1928 to 1929, during which it is shown that 
industrial production increased at an aver- 
annual rate of 2.4 per cent while net 
profits of corporations increased more than 
three times as fast while dividends increased 
seven times as fast as production and aver- 
age yearly stock quotations outran dividends. 
The surveys reveal furthermore that the 
level of all commodity prices has been work- 
ing lower with the average of the past seven 
years, however, 50 per cent higher than the 
prewar average. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts have been holding above the price aver- 
age of non-agricultural products. 


age 


As to the factors which indicate that com- 
modity price trend may continue downward 
during the ensuing years, the bank’s sum- 
mary says: ‘Lower money rates, the world 
over, will tend to stabilize commodity prices 
and perhaps even to strengthen them, par- 
ticularly those prices that are determined 
in international markets. But the probable 
current effect of cheap money scarcely seems 
to warrant the conclusion that the 1923-29 
trend of commodity prices will be completely 
reversed for the entire period 1930-3 We 
are not alarmed by statements that a decline 
in gold production will bring about an im- 
mediate, drastic decline in prices. 
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“All told the worst that we can foresee is 
that the gold outlook does not indicate a 
rising trend of prices during the next five 
years. The price trend may continue down- 
ward at some such rate as during the past 
seven years. The average annual decline may 
possibly be greater, but not of drastic pro- 
portions.” 


THE PROBLEM OF BANK FAILURES IN 
SMALLER COMMUNITIES 

Illinois is contributing more than its share 
of bank failures in small communities tv 
this season’s crop. In one week recently 
not than four banks in Williamson 
County failed to open their doors and since 
the first of the year the number of fatali- 
ties as been sufficiently large to direct re- 
newed attention to the plight of the country 
banker. The causes are economic rather 
than due to specific instances of bad or dis- 
honest management. Even the best kind of 
management is hardly proof against rising 
tide of costs and steadily diminishing earn- 
ings. 

The failure of banks in small communi- 
ties is in sharp contrast to the stability and 
soundness of the banks and trust companies 
in Chicago and other large centers of Illinois. 
The severe losses imposed upon those who 
are least able to bear them and the nervous- 
ness which permeates rural communities re- 
garding the solvency of their home banks, all 
tend to create a conviction that branch bank- 
ing and the creation of larger units through 
merger, may after all be the best safeguard 
for the public. Here in Chicago there has 
been in progress for a number of years a 
movement whereby most of the banks in out- 
lying districts are controlled by the large 
“loop” organizations in the absence of laws 
permitting branch or group banking. While 
sentiment outside of Chicago is largely op- 
posed to any enabling legislation, there are 
signs that Illinois will yet fall in line with 
states which permit branch banking. 


less 



















































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Concentrating 
on Trust Problems 


Combined Resources 


Over $200,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


Affiliated with 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


** OF CHICAGO: 


Vy 


CLASS ON INSURANCE TRUSTS FOR 
UNDERWRITERS 

The Foreman-State Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago has experienced noteworthy suc- 
cess in conducting life insurance classes for 
underwriters. The present class has an en- 
rollment of forty life underwriters who rep- 
resent twenty general life insurnace agencies 
in Chicago. The prime object of these classes 
is to familiarize life underwriters with the 
principles and advantages of estate and trust 
administration, as well as rules of law and 
problems of taxation. 

EKugene L. De Rosa has been appointed 
manager of the travel department of the 
Foreman-State National Bank. 





Lucius Teter, chairman of the board, Chi- 
‘ago Trust Company, led the discussion on 
inland water transportation at the recent 
annual convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Washington, 
Dd: C. 

The Chicago Stock Exchange has given 
approval to listing additional securities of 
the Bancokentucky Company. 

The Central Illinois Company has opened 
a branch office at Indianapolis, Ind., in the 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Building. The office 
is in charge of J. M. Westra. 


ELECTIONS AT FOREMAN-STATE 
TRUST & SAVINGS 

Theodore Tefft Weldon and George E. Fink 
have been elected second vice-presidents of 
the Foreman-State Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Chicago. Mr. Fink has been associated 
with the bank for a period of thirty years. 
For three years he was counsel for the II- 
linois State Bankers’ Association. Mr. Wel- 
don, formerly president of Weldon & Bald- 
win, an advertising agency, is an addition to 
the Foreman-State staff. He will be in 
charge of business development work in the 
trust department, while Mr. Fink will also 
devote his time to trust department work. 
Mr. Weldon has had considerable experience 
in trust affairs, well known as the 
author of articles on trust matters which 
have appeared frequently in financial maga- 
zines. 


and is 


OBSERVING “NATIONAL BOYS’ WEEK” 

National “Boys’ Week” was celebrated in 
mn unusual way recently by Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, and its affiliate, 
Central-Illinois Company. Because of the 
bank routine it has been somewhat difficult 
to provide a satisfactory method of showing 
the bank’s interest in boys. The problem was 
solved very adequately by Joseph E. Otis, 
chairman of the board of Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. Instead of taking the boys 
away from their duties in the middle of the 
day for a lunch or some other special pro- 
gram, it was decided that every boy in the 
bank should be given a box ticket to the 
American League baseball game, played on 
Saturday of Boys’ Week. As a preliminary 
to distributing the tickets to the boys, Mr. 
Otis assembled the group in one of the bank’s 
committee rooms and talked to them 
their problems and opportunities. 


about 


The Illinois Bankers Association has ap- 
pointed a committee on economic policies, 
of which Walter W. Head, president of the 
Foreman-State National Bank, is chairman. 

J. A. Dillon has retired from the service 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, IIl., 
following forty-seven years association with 
that institution. 

Evidence of speedy service at the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago is afforded by a record of $116,090,- 
000 of telegraphic transfers in a single day 
and at the rate of $386,000 a minute. 

The Harlem State Savings Bank and the 
Forest Park State Bank of Forest Park, IIL. 
have been merged under the name of Forest 
Park Trust & Savings Bank. 












CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE ACQUIRES 
GREATER SCOPE 


Although the break in the New York mar- 
ket caused a slump in operations of stock 
exchanges throughout the country, the man- 
agement of the Chicago Stock Exchange con- 
tinues busily its expansion program started 
several years ago. The objective is to create 
an exchange which will be sufficiently broad 
in facilities and influence to afford an ade- 
quate market for securities and obligations of 
local corporations and throughout the middle 
west. An important adjunct is the call loan 
market of the local exchange which has func- 
tioned most actively since the amendment to 
the laws of the state permitting call loans to 
be made in amounts of $5,000 or more, at a 
rate agreeable between borrower and lender. 
This has removed the serious handicap cre- 
ated by the former legal maximum rate of 
7 per cent. 

From a small, relatively inactive market 
prior to 1927 the Chicago Stock Exchange has 
recorded transactions as high as half a mil- 
lion in a day’s session. At the beginning of 
1928 there were 274 stocks and 1038 bonds 
listed. There are now upward of 500 stocks 
listed and 220 bonds with aggregate value ex- 
ceeding ten billion dollars. A year ago there 
were but 103 tickers, operating only in Chi- 
cago and New York. Today there are ap- 
proximately 500 tickers extending to all met- 
ropolitan centers, 


Theodore Tefft Weldon and George E. Fink 
have been appointed second vice-presidents 
of the Foreman-State Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS BREVITIES 
The Bank of Commerce of Chicago, which 
recently opened for business in the quarters 
formerly occupied by the Union Trust Com- 


pany in the Tribune Building under the 
presidency of Henry S. Henschen, has ob- 


tained authority to exercise trust powers. 


The First National Bank and the allied 
First Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
report under date of March 27th combined 
resources of $588,889,479 ; deposits $480,933,- 
225; capital, surplus and profits $74,999,731. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank has been 
organized at Taylorsville, Ill, with capital 


of $75,000. Ernest Hoover is president. 


The Transportation Bank of Chicago and 
the Congress Trust & Savings Bank have been 
united as the Congress Trust & Savings Bank, 
located at Wabash avenue 
street. 

The First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Alton, Ill., with 
capital of $500,000. C. A 
dent. 


and Congress 


. Caldwell is presi- 


The Illinois Bank & Trust Company has 
been organized at Benton, IIll., to take over 
the business of the Benton State Bank, 

The Commercial National Bank and the 
Merchants and Illinois National Bank of 
Peoria have been merged as the Commercial 
Merchants’ National Bank & Trust Company 
with resources of $25,000,000. 

A summary of the financial statements of 
trust companies and state banks of Illinois 
places aggregated resources at $3,121,852,417. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Capital Profits Deposits Book 

Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27,1930 Value Bid Asked 

Boulevard Bridge Bank............... $500,000 $601,094.83 $10,999,728.56 220 440 460 

*Central Trust Co. of Illinois...........12,000,000 11,802,038.81 142,728,515.70 236 386 390 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co...75,000,000 72,650,262.28  853,175,339.17 226 759 762 

SOON RINNOR foo Sate ceca oia seats 6 48 350,000 7,263,425.20 7,263,425.20 352 560 580 

+First Union Trust & First National... ..32,500,000 42,499,731.56 382,346,416.78 321 742 746 
Foreman St. Nat.-Foreman St. Tr. & S..13,500,000 17,032,381.85 117,232,332.77 337 755 759 

RE MNRRUEN AY A MMRE 6S So is sarski' slg Koga ela eS 200,000 211,695.94 3,295,896.04 205 190 200 

BREMNER ahh OS praca ie aere Susser Aral 6,000,000 7,108,011.25 80,117,516.73 216 845 850 

ue ESET rn PRS bic ene 600,000 578,305.40 10,942,761.71 196 420 430 

National Bank of the Republic........ 10,500,000 2,976,014.55  130,006,864.78 **37 149 151 

WORN EL EI OE 55 5.5 dca eta cle dae ka bs 2,000,000 7,062,792.76 55,133,756.29 453 860 870 

POOUNG BMENG ok ohne ease cicaa c's 2,500,000 1,539,274.33 29,491,590.89 161 480 485 

REAR CRM PIRI oo ig cg See Se a Ss, Sea 1,000,000 606,149.85 11,180,351.86 151 250 270 

Union Bank of Chicago............... 1,000,000 1,351,978.36 8,094,174.43 235 315 320 

WOME PO ERMINE or). ois okie nwa Daye vee 1,000,000 671,495.81 10,807 ,941.58 217 340 350 

WOGCIRWR. DEURG. iis oes macs cawe eens 600,000 457,747.24 8,271,186.09 176 325 335 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
**20 par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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COMPANIES 


HIS is a new book dealing en- 

tirely with the organization, 
operation and development of trust 
departments by banks and trust 
companies. It comprehends practi- 
cal and approved procedure and rep- 
resents a survey of methods and 
practice as approved by practical 
experience of numerous trust com- 
panies. Included in the book are 
forms and records employed in trust 
department work which have been 
selected with care. Special atten- 
tion is given to fee schedules, the 
safeguarding of securities and the 
handling of investments. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 


NOTABLE DECISION BY NEW YORK 
SURROGATE 
(Continued from page 720) 

tor or trustee. Trust companies this 
character of business, claiming that they are 
specially qualified and financially responsible. 
They make a specialty of trust matters and 
claim to be familiar with the authority of 
and trustees as to trust invest- 
ments. They have claimed that each estate 
and trust will receive the personal attention 
of one trust executive whose life work is the 
administration of estates and trusts, and de- 
cisions with regard to the purchase and sale 
will be independently arrived 
at by these officers in consultation with in- 
vestment erperts. Matter of Hurlbut, supra, 
p. 459. The courts, and particularly the Sur- 
rogates Court, vigilantly enforce the highest 
standard of fidelity of trustees and zealously 
guard the rights of beneficiaries. In re 
Knower, Foley-S., 121 Mise. 208: Matter of 
Jarvis, 110 Mise. 5. 

“But draftsmen of wills frequently throt- 
tle the enforcing hand of the courts by the 
terms of the will. They invite disaster and 
make it difficult to hold an improvident ad- 
ministration of the estate. 

“Whenever will makers 


seek 


e.recutors 


of securities 


grant discretion- 


ary power to executors or trustees with re- 
lation to the retention of securities with 
varying use of words indicating the minimum 
and marimum of liability, unusual vigilance 
and prudence should be erercised by the trus- 
tees. The right to continue non-legal invest- 
ments being an enlargement of the recognized 
rights of trustees in holding securities, acts 
of trustees in the retention of securities 
which would offend the judgment of prudent 
men of intelligence should be, and will be 
seized upon the courts as the reason for sur- 
charging trustees for the protection of the 
immediate beneficiaries and the ultimate re- 
maindermen of trusts.” 

It will be interesting to follow the develop- 
ment of this case in the higher courts and 
learn whether it is to become the law of this 
jurisdiction that a new quality of diligence 
which that heretofore required. 
will be expected of corporate trustees. It 
will also be interesting to learn whether the 
higher courts of this state will countenance 
the implied threat of the surrogate that 
probate courts will “seize upon” acts of cor- 
porate trustees in the pursuance of granted 
authority, to surcharge them when such acts 
are really debatable as being offensive to the 
judgment of prudent men of intelligence. 


surpasses 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


RECOMMENDATIONS GOVERNING 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 

In view of declining trend of interest rates 
and reduced earnings the report of the Com- 
mittee on Interest of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, presented at the recent 
annual meeting by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, de- 
rives very timely interest. Mr. Hawes points 
out in behalf of the committee that the 
situation regarding payment of interest on 
deposits has become increasingly serious, now 
that the period of high money rates is past 
He summarizes the conclusions of the com- 
mittee which are embodied in the following 
recommendations : 

Ist: That a minimum free balance be re- 
quired on all commercial accounts. 

2d: That an additional free balance be 
required of accounts while borrowing. How- 
ever, as a general matter of principle no in- 
terest whatever should be paid on borrowing 
accounts. 

3d: That before calculating interest pay- 
ments, deductions be made using the Federal 
Reserve time schedule on all outstanding 
items. 

4th: That in fixing the rate to be paid on 
balances, consideration be given to the aver- 
age current rate obtainable on loans and in- 
vestments. Furthermore, it is highly desir- 
able that uniformity in the rate be estab- 
ished in each locality. 

Sth: That consideration should be given 
to the policy of paying interest only on net 
loanable funds; that is, to consider the ad- 
Visability of deducting reserve requirements 
before calculating interest payments. 


6th: That the same basis be used as in 
No. 4+ (above) in determining the payment 


of interest on savings accounts and certifi- 
cates of deposit. Furthermore, that the prac- 
tice of transferring large individual and cor- 
poration deposits to time savings accounts 
be discouraged and that the practice of per- 
mitting passbooks to be left with the bank 
in order to issue checks against savings ae- 
counts be discontinued. 

7th: That banks give special attention to 
eliminate every tendency towards competing 


for business purely on a rate basis. Rate 
competition must inevitably lead to cut- 
throat competition, which, experience has 


shown in every line of business, ultimately 
does more damage than good to all involved. 
Let competition be confined primarily to the 
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excellence of service and such other factors 
as would prove constructive and not de- 
structive to the business of banking. 


In conclusion the committee urges that 
every effort be made to obtain concerted ac- 
tion on the above suggestions in all sections 
of the country. To accomplish this it is ree- 
ommended that each district appoint a sub- 
committee of five members to formulate a 
definite policy in accordance with local needs 
and conditions. 


DIRECTOR OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis has a board of directors composed 
of fifty-nine members who are representative 
of many types of business and corporate ac- 
tivities. The latest addition to the board 
is Boyle O. Rodes, a member of the insur- 
ance firm of W. H. Markham & Company 
and one of the leading members of the in- 
surance fraternity. Mr. Rodes was born in 
Danville, Ky., which is also the birthplace 
of the late Breckinridge Jones, who was 
president for many years and later chairman 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 

After completing his education Mr. Rodes 
became associated with the: Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railroad as a civil en- 
gineer and lived in Mexico. In 1904 he came 
to St. Louis and became connected with 
W. H. Markham & Company and was ad- 
mitted to partnership in the firm in 1912. He 
is a director in a number of corporations 
and is a valuable acquisition to the Missis- 
sippi Valley board. 


BANKING IN MISSOURI 
Surveying banking developments in Mis- 
souri during the last year, the State Finance 
Commissioner reports that fewer banks closed 
in Missouri in 1929 than in 1928. There were 
23 banks last year, two of them 
being afterward reopened and taken over by 
other banks, with all the creditors except the 
stockholders being paid in full. There were 
62 consolidations or mergers, while 14 new 
banks and six trust companies were organ- 
ized, all but one for the purpose of merging 
other banks and so constituting in reality 

a recapitalization of existing banks. 


closed 


Combined resources of Missouri state banks 
and trust companies show an increase of 
$93,617,000 during the past twelve months, 
giving total of $976,465,749. There are 1,110 
banks operating under state charter, a de- 
crease of SO in the last year. 
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PROMOTION AT MERCANTILE COM- deposit work. The National Bank of Com- 
MERCE OF ST. LOUIS merce merged with the Mercantile Trust 

August Roeder has been made assistant Company in May 20, 1929. 
manager of the safe deposit department of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. Roeder began his banking 
career thirteen years ago as a clerk in the 
foreign book department of the National 


During the first quarter of the current 
year the undivided profits account of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis increased from $2,949,614 
to $3,085,010 with deposits amounting ‘o 


Bank of Commerce. He later was advanced — 199 970,000. 
to the position of savings teller. The past 
two years he has been connected with safe 


John F. Wilkinson has joined the sales 
staff of the Mercantile-Commerce Company, 
the affiliate of the Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company. 

W. P. Sharpe, vice-president of the Mer- 
ecantile-Commerce Company of St. Louis, has 
assumed charge of the New York office of 
that company at 14 Wall street, where a 
private wire to St. Louis is provided. The 
Mercantile-Commerce Company is the invest- 
ment subsidiary of the Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company. 


ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 
The Mechanics Bank & Trust Company 
has been organized at Moberly, Mo., with a 
eapital of $200,000 and will take over the 
business of the Mechanics Savings Bank. 
Merger has been effected between the 
Franklin-American Trust Company and the 
National City Bank of St. Louis under the 
name of the Franklin-American Trust Com- 
pany. Combined resources are $45,000,000 
with capital of $2,600,000 and surplus of 
$1,400,000. 
The First Bank & Trust Company has 
Aucust ROEDER opened for business at Hamilton, Mo., with 
Who has been appointed Assistant Manager of the Safe capital of $75,000 and $15,000 surplus. True 


Deposit Department, Mercantile Commerce Bank and ) Parr is preside 
Trust Co. of St. Louis 1D. Parr is president. 
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Surplus and 














Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27, 1930 
Prankiin-Asertcan Trust: Co. ...... 2... s.0ssecceesces $2,100,000 $1,544,211.50 $27 ,439,002.78 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.............. 10,000,000 8,085,010.08 122,281,165.96 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co......... 6,000,000 3,833,576.12 70,848,321.04 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co.............. 2,150,000 1,813,596.18 26,141,373.02 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 
March 27, 1930 March 27, 1930 

American Security & Trust Co..........$3,400,000 $4,076,932.78 $28,150,364.22 100 410 425 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 316,282.14 7,718,946.83 100 125 130 
Munsey Trust Co.................... 2,000,000 1,406,814.68 4,817,592.27 100 in Sank 
National Savings & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 2,963,041.36 11,745,560.41 100 570 590 
EE NS 2. 0 Se ee 2,000,000 1,227,520.18 8,333,967.74 100 . 250 300 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 2,433,252.98 15,507,076.59 100 495 515 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
TRUST OFFICERS AND LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 

The fact that approximately $50,000,000 of 
life insurance trust business has been written 
in Pittsburgh served as a keynote for a real 
cooperative dinner recently under the joint 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association and the Fiduciaries Association 
of Pittsburgh. An attendance of over 300 
testified to the cordial spirit between life 
underwriters and trust men in this city. 

Arthur G. Ashbrook, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association, pre- 
sided. F. W. Ries, Jr., manager of the Can- 
ada Life and member of the Allegheny County 
Bar, spoke on the service and advantages 
of the life insurance trust together with the 
difficulties which occasionally were met. The 
principal speaker was Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
vice-president and trust officer of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of Wilmington, Del. 
He took for his subject, “Making More Ef- 
fective the Cooperative Service of the Life 
Underwriter and the Trust Officer,” and 
boiled down his syllogism to the conclusion 
that both life underwriters and trust officers 
were seeking more life insurance and better 
trust service, 


H. S. Zimmerman, vice-president of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, prob- 


ably holds the blue ribbon record for at- 
tendance at bankers’ conventions. He has 
attended every annual convention of the 
American Bankers Associations since 1902 


and is a familiar figure at many of the State 
Bankers Association gatherings. 

Clayton C. Kratzer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Company of 
Emaus, Pa., succeeding Dr. M. J. Backenstoe, 
who has been elected chairman of the board. 

Interests associated with the Marke Bank- 
ing & Trust Company of Hazelton, Pa., have 
organized the Penmar Shares, Inc., an in- 
vestment trust of the management type with 
initial capitalization of 20,000 shares. 

The Media Title & Trust Company and the 
Sixty-ninth Street Terminal Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have been merged 
with combined deposits of over $8,000,000. 

Charles A. Seibert, assistant treasurer of 
the Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
died recently in Los Angeles, at the age of 60. 
Mr. Seibert had been on a leave of absence 
in order to go to California for a few months 
for the recovery of his health. 
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and in all other corporate fiduciary 
capacities. 


33 North LaSalle Street 
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C. R. Nesbitt has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Farmers Deposit National Bank 
of Pittsburgh and will become associated 
with the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, commercial department. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
Fidelity Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Ern- 
est T. Weir was elected a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Weir is chairman 
of the board of the National Steel Company 
and was founder of the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany. 

President Hoover this week attached his 
signature to the joint resolution of Congress 
providing for the erection of a building for 
the Pittsburgh branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, to cost $2,250,000. 

F. L. Norton, who has been for many years 
identified with the bank and safe vault con- 
struction industry, has become associated 
with the York Safe and Lock Company as 
representative of that organization in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed co-agent with Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh and Kidder, Peabody 
Trust Company of Boston for the payment 
of Massachusetts Gas Companies 
fund 5 per cent coupons. 


sinking 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


TAXATION OF TRUSTEED LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE PROCEEDS 


The writing. of life insurance trusts in 
Ohio will be materially handicapped if a 
recent ruling by the Attorney General is sus- 
tained. The ruling is to the effect that taxa- 
tion authorities are entitled to claim an Ohio 
inheritance or succession tax upon the pro- 
ceeds of policies held under life insurance 
trust agreements when such policies have 
been made payable to a trustee and the funds 
are to be paid over to designated benefi- 
ciaries. 

The question raised in Ohio is practically 
the same which was raised by a decision in 
the New Jersey courts which sustained the 
imposition of inheritance taxes on life insur- 
ance payable to a trustee in favor of a desig- 
nated beneficiary. It is noteworthy that the 
New Jersey legislature speedily passed an 
amendment which exempts such proceeds 
from taxation and that the New York courts 
have consistently upheld exemption from 
taxation. A number of other states where 
the laws were uncertain as to life insurance 
trust proceeds have followed the example of 
the New Jersey legislature and Ohio trust 
company people as well as underwriters are 
discussing the advisability of similar legis- 
lation, unless the brought up for 
judicial determination and the decision fol- 
lows the New York precedent. 


issue is 


LIBERAL AWARDS FOR NEW BUSINESS 

The Cleveland Trust Company not only 
believes in encouraging employees to seek 
new accounts all through the year instead 
of conducting occasional campaigns, but also 
grants liberal awards for business secured. 
The award plan is revised from time to time 
as suggested by experience. The latest plan 
increases the employee’s share of initial prof- 
its to six-tenths of the bank’s estimated first 
year’s net profit on new accounts, instead of 
one-half of one per cent as theretofore. The 
bank shares equally or better with employees 
the initial profit on all other business. 

“Naturally,” Vice-president Edwin 
Baxter, “the profit cannot be determined ac- 
curately in all cases, particularly on deposit 
accounts and estates business. It is assumed 
that the bank will make 1 per cent net profit 
on deposits, which is perhaps a shade better 
than the average experience of all American 
banks: and that the average balance in each 
account will continue equal to its average 
for the first six months.” 


says 


NEW OFFICERS AT CENTRAL UNITED 

NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 

Announcement has been made by C. E. 
Sullivan, chairman of the Central United 
National Bank of Cleveland of the election 
of H. R. Harris, formerly with the Mitchell- 
Herrick Company, investment bankers, to 
the position of trust officer in the corporate 
trust department, and the appointment of 
J. F. Wieser, Cleveland lawyer, to the bank’s 
legal department. Mr. Harris has been a 
Clevelander since 1914 when he came from 
Covington, Ky., to enter Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University. Mr. Wieser 
came to Cleveland from Marietta, O., a grad- 
uate of Marietta College in 1913 and a grad- 
uate of the law school of Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1916. The election of Mr. Harris 
gives the Central United National Bank, 
Ohio’s largest national bank, its second offi 
cer with that title. The other trust officer, 
J. B. Holmden, long identified with the in- 
stitution, continues in his administrative 


work in the estates trust department. 


The Union Trust Company recently opened 
for business in Dayton, O., with capital of 
$1,500,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,858,570 and representing a merger of the 
Dayton Savings & Trust Company with the 
City National Bank & Trust Company. 


JOSEPH H. THOMPSON 


Recently elected Vice-president of the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland. He is the son of the late Joseph H. Thompson 
who was President of the Nashville (Tenn.) Trust Company 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Te FIFTH THIRD UNION [RUST <o 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


BUSINESS SITUATION IN THE OHIO 
VALLEY 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, publishes in pamphlet form a 
timely and valuable report of the banking 
committee of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board and of which Charles N. Evans, 
eashier of the bank is chairman. The report 
is most thorough and the information is based 
upon answers to a questionnaire directed to 
shippers, bankers, agricultural and = indus- 
trial interests. The summary is not dis- 
appointing and while showing unfavorable 
averages in lumber, local real estate, farming 
and employment, the figures are in accord- 
ance with expectation. 

There is an interesting review of banking 
developments which traces important new 
tendencies and the comparative status of 
banks under federal and state charter. “In 
conclusion,” says the banking committee re- 
port, “it may be said of the banks of the 
Ohio Valley zone that they are in line with 
the general feeling throughout the country 
that, with the practical collapse of a very 
general real estate boom, originating and 
following the world war, which boom car- 
ried fictitious valuations to real estate, in- 
cluding even remote farm lands, and with the 
general scaling down to a sane basis of 
stocks and investment securities, there 1s 
being given a strict observance of conserva- 


tive policy in the general conduct of their 
business. 
“It is conceded that the banks will do 


less business and make less money this year 
—but the business they will do will be better 
and more wholesome business. Bankers feel 
that American business, having overtried its 
strength, is now convalescing from a natural 
sick spell—and like the school boy who in- 
dulged too heartily in green apples, a_les- 
son has been learned !” 





OHIO BREVITIES 


Another interesting contribution to the 
series of talks on “Woman and Her Money,” 
conducted by the Cleveland Trust Company, 
was recently made by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president of the company and noted 
economist, who cited some illuminating ex- 
amples as to the difference between invest- 
ment and speculation. 





The Cleveland Trust Company reports un- 
der date of March 27th total resources of 
$316,508,012; deposits $278,108,972; capital 
$13,800,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$12,756,495. 

The City Trust & Savings Bank of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Resources amount to nearly $12,- 
000,000. 

Controlling interest in the Union Trust & 
Savings Bank has been purchased by the 
Toledo Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, in- 
creasing deposits of the latter to over $40,- 
000,000. 

M. J. Ludwig, assistant secretary of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O., has 
been appointed manager of the new branch 


of Cleveland Trust Company at Paines- 
ville, O. 
The Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 


land recently opened a branch at Corlett in 
Kk. 131st. street at Miles avenue. 

Arthur H. Lodge, a recent addition to the 
staff of the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, -O., has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer. 

W. Manning Kerr, president of the Ohic 
Corrugating Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Union Savings & Trust Company 
of Youngstown, O., in a reorganization pro- 
gram. 

R. E. White has been elected cashier and 
trust officer of the National City Bank & 
Trust Company of Marion, O. 


















































































































































































































































































































































Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION GOVERN- 
ING TRUST ADMINISTRATION 

The vigorous and enlightened spirit of co- 
operation which obtains among trust officials 
in California offers an example which trust 
people in other states, and especially in the 
east, may copy with good results. This co- 
operation extends not only to constant search 
for improved methods of administration, 
elimination of needless and troublesome le- 
gal matter in trust instruments and fair 
schedules of compensation, but also close 
contact with the legislature in modernizing 
the code of fiduciary procedure. 

The feature of the annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Section of the California 
Bankers Association will be the report of 
the legislative committee, as a basis for dis- 
cussing procedural and substantive amend- 
ments. The Trust Section will have two ses- 
sions this year, presided over by Ralph H. 
Spotts, general counsel of the Title Insurance 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles, as chair- 
man of the Section. The legislative commit- 
tee report will be submitted by Edmund Nel- 
son, vice-president of the Bank of Italy of 
Los Angeles, The procedural amendments 
suggested and to be discussed, are classified 
as follows: 

“Consideration of general enactment de- 
fining the general powers of an executor, 
administrator (in all forms), guardian and 
trustee (both testamentary and under agree- 
ments), unless these powers be specifically 
limited in the agreement or will. 


“Clarification of the existing section au- 
thorizing exchanges and extension of the 


right to exchange to guardian and testamen- 
tary trustee. 

“Clarification of Civil Code Procedure 2009 
as to the use of affidavits in uncontested pro- 
ceedings. 

“Force and effect of annual account of 
guardian and testamentary trustee. Desir- 
ability of dispensing with annual accounts 
in small estates and in all estates requiring 
accounts only after the first year has elapsed 
unless the court orders an earlier accounting. 

“Proper provision for a determination of 
heirship at close of either a voluntary or 
testamentary accounting.” 

The topics to be discussed by other speak- 
ers include the desirability of making all 
trusts revocable unless specifically made ir- 
revocable and desirable procedure in con- 
nection with acceptance of irrevocable trusts. 


TRUST COMPANIES 






There will be a symposium on unusual re- 
quests of trustors and ways in which the 
problems have been worked out. Morse Er- 
skine, Jr., of San Francisco, will review re- 
cent decisions affecting trusts and corporate 
trustees. Considerable attention will be de- 
voted to educational work and training of 
trust department personnel. R. M. Sims of 
the American Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco will lead a discussion on “Profits in 
Rejecting Trust Business.” 





SURVEY OF BUSINESS AND BANKING 
SITUATION 


The Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles presents a reassuring survey of gen- 
eral business conditions in 
its current monthly letter. The bank reports 
that business activity in Los Angeles and 
southern California during April has shown 
some slight improvement over that of the 
preceding month, as reflected in an increased 
volume of check transactions as well as in 
some of the individual reports of representa- 


this section, in 


tive business concerns in this region. Manu- 
facturing activity in the aggregate showed 


no fundamental change during April com- 
pared with March. Trade at retail in Los 
Angeles during April, 1980, was in a larger 
volume than during March, 1930. Agricul- 
tural conditions in southern California gen- 
erally were favorable during April for the 
development of crops and for farming opera- 
tions. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL ADVANCES 
OFFICERS 


Herbert D. Ivey, president of the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, announces the election of Frank R. 
Alvord as vice-president and cashier, and of 
Val J. Grund and Horace Dunbar as vice- 
presidents. Mr. Alvord, who has been with 
the Citizens since 1906, advancing through 
the various ranks to the position of vice- 
president in January, 1929, is promoted to 
increased responsibility in taking over the 
duties also of cashier. He is well known 
among bankers throughout the west, having 
been in charge of correspondent relations for 
the Citizens, Mr. Grund joined the Citizens 
as comptroller in 1925, coming from _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas, of which he 
had been deputy governor. Since January, 
1929, he has been cashier and vice-president, 
and now assumes duties as a senior loan 
officer. Mr. Dunbar joined the Citizens re- 
cently, taking charge of the department of 
business development. 
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VARIEN S. GREEN JOINS SECURITY-FIRST 
NATIONAL OF LOS ANGELES 

Varien S. Green, trust officer of the Na- 
tional Bank of Tacoma, Wash., since 1925, 
has relinquished that office to become assis- 
tant trust officer at the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. Mr, Green 
is well known to readers of TRUST COMPANIES 
Magazine as a contributor of interesting and 
ably constructed articles dealing with various 
trust administration and as a 
Pacific Coast regional and state 
conferences. 


phases of 
speaker at 
trust 


VARIAN S. GREEN 


Mr. Green is a native of Manistee, Mich., 
graduated from the McGill University of 
Canada in 1917 and from Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, Nova Scotia, in 1921, with the degrees 
of A. M. and LL.B. During the war he was 
flight commander in the Royal Naval Air 
Service of Great Britain and took part in 
important aerial engagements. He now holds 
a transport pilot license and continues his 
interest in aviation. 

After leaving service Mr. Green practiced 
law in foreign jurisdictions and later became 
associated with the Portland Trust & Savings 
Bank of Portland, Ore., joining the National 
Bank of Tacoma, as trust officer in 1925. 





Elza C. Mowry has been appointed an as- 
sistant trust officer of the Title Insurance & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, 


COMPANIES 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

The California Bank of Los Angeles rae- 
ports total resources of $118,504,000 under 
the last official call with deposits of $106,486,- 
000 and undivided profits showing increase 
of $72,951 during twelve weeks of the cur- 
rent year, to total of $2,483,540. 

The Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles recently opened the handsome new 
building for the branch office at Wilton and 
Hollywood, in charge of H. B. Yundt. 
Angeles bankers had an important 
part in perfecting arrangements for the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention held in this 
city May 21st to 23d inclusive. 


Los 


Frank C. Mortimer has resigned as vice- 
president of the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles to become presi- 
dent of the newly organized Guaranty Trust 
Company and of the Harold G. Ferguson 
Finance Company. 

“Women’s Property Rights in California,” 
is the subject of a booklet recently issued 
by the trust development department of the 
Security First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

George M. Westrum, former assistant man- 
ager, Glendale and Broadway branch Secu- 
rityv-First National Bank, Angeles, is 
the new manager of the Montrose branch. 


Los 




































































G. W. Davis 


Who has been elected Vice-president and Trust Officer of 
the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, 
of Beverly Hills, California. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


CHANGED COMPLEXION OF CALIFORNIA 
BANKING 

Until the adoption of the MeFadden Act 
in 1927 which materially liberalized national 
bank charters and released national banks 
from restrictions under state laws, the pre- 
ponderance of California banking resources 
was largely in favor of state banks and trust 
companies. Whatever the effect of the Me- 
Fadden amendments may have had in other 
states the fact remains that they have 
worked in California to the conversion of a 
large proportion of state banking resources 
and deposits to the national banking cate- 
gory. 

The first important change was the trans- 
fer of the Bank of Italy operations from the 
state to the national classification. The next 
big transfer was that of the Security Trust 
of Los Angeles through the merger with the 
First National Bank and the consolidation 
of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
with the First National. These and other 
operations have swung the pendulum of bank- 
ing power in California toward the national 
bank division. 

Notwithstanding these changes the trust 
companies and trust banks have shown a very 
substantial net increase during the _ past 
decade. January 1, 1920, there were 425 
state banks in California, seventy-six of 
which were operating a total of 157 branches. 
These banks and branches had at the time 
total resources of $1,313,308,145, total depos- 
its of $1,168,3848,117, and total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits was $123,001,324. 

On January 1, 1930, there were 232 state 
banks in California, forty-two of which oper- 
ated a total of 384 branhes. These banks 
and branches had total resources of $1,717,- 
617,716, total deposits of $1,476,493,008, and 
total capital, surplus and undivided profits 
totaled $168,220,117. 

During the decade, total resources of 
state banks increased $404,309,571, deposits 
increased $308,144,891, and total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits increased $45,218,- 
793. During the last ten years 178 state 
banks have been chartered. 

The California National Bank and _ the 
California Trust & Savings Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., have reprinted a radio program 
conducted by Claude M. Adams, trust officer, 
discussing deeds of gift and other matters 
of importance in connection with estates. 


WELLS FARGO BANK AND UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Exclusive of large volume of trust funds 
the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco reported in its last 
official financial statement, total resources 
of $150,403,327. Deposits aggregate $123,- 
816,141, of which $83,430,660 represented 
commercial accounts and $40,385,480 savings. 
Capital is $9,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $8,319,238, the latter total indicating 
an increase of $262,500 during the first quar- 
ter of the current year. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

Gouverneur Morris, the well known author, 
has entered the banking fold as president of 
the Monterey Bank of Monterey, Cal. 

The Anglo-California Trust Company of 
San Francisco has established a new depart- 
ment to provide accommodation for financing 
of automobile contracts and extension of 
credit to individual purchasers. 

As a reward for faithful service the Crock- 
er First National Bank of San Francisco ob- 
serves the custom of granting to employees 
who have served the bank twenty-five years 
or more, a half-year’s vacation with full pay. 

The Western Trust & Savings Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., reports resources of $3,- 
526,802; deposits, $3,054,296; capital, $225,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $247,000. 
Cc. C. Auge is trust officer. 

Allard A. Calkins has been elected vice- 
president and trust officer of the Pacific 
National Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 


DISTRIBUTION TO VESTED 
REMAINDERMEN 


A ruling by the Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey in the case of Anthony et al., vs. Cam- 
den Safe Deposit & Trust Company, holds 
that a provision in a will directing a trustee 
periodically to make payments from a trust 
fund to a person during her life and at her 
death to pay the corpus of the fund to other 
specified persons, will be constructed as di- 
recting distribution at the termination of 
the precedent estate, in the absence of some 
controlling equity or an express or clearly im- 
plied provision in the will to the contrary. 
Accordingly distribution to vested remainder- 
men will be accelerated by the termination 
of the precedent estate by any event which 
removes it out of the way. Further, a re- 
lease from the donee of the precedent estate 
to the trustee is operative to terminate it 
and accelerate distribution. 
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The PRESIDENT 
HOTEL 


APARTMENTS 


on the Boardwalk 


Atlantic City 


500 
ROOMS 
with 
Salt Water Baths 


SPRING RATES IN EFFECT 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Concert Orchestra 
Turkish and Cabinet Baths 
Spacious Sun Deck 
Fireproof Construction 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Charles D. Boughton 





FINANCIAL GROUP OF SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

Leading bank and investment librarians, 
members of the Financial Group of the na- 
tional Special Libraries Association, have 
planned a diversified program of activities 
for the twenty-second annual convention of 
that organization to be held in San Francisco, 
June 18th to 21st. The Financial Group is 
well known to commercial and investment 
bankers through its annual display of a 
“model financial library” at the American 
Bankers Association and Investment Bankers 
Association Conventions. Plans for the group 
program are in the hands of Miss Dorothy 
Watson of the Bankers Trust Co. 


Back Copies of TRUST COMPANIES 
Desired 

In order to complete its files the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking would be pleased to 
receive from subscribers and to remit 
therefor, the following issues of Trust 
COMPANIES: Vol. 26, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Vol. 
27, No. 1; Vol. 28, Nos. 1 and 5; Vol. 29, 
No. 1; Vol. 44, No. 1. 


COMPANIES 


The Ambassador is the pied-a-terre 

of a great many of the important per- 

sonages in National and International 

Banking, Financial and Industrial 
circles, 


Hotel 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - LOS ANGELES + PALM BEACH 





YOUR WILL POWER 

The Crown Trust Company of Montreal 
has issued one of the finest pieces of trust 
literature emanating from a Canadian trust 
company. The booklet is entitled “Your Will 
Power” and presents the necessity as well 
as the benefits of exercising testamentary 
power and careful selection of a corporate ex- 
ecutor or trustee, in a manner that is convine- 
ing and effective. The frontispiece is a re- 
production of the photographie study from 
life entitled “The Corporate Trustee,’ which 
appeared as the frontispiece of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary issue of TrusT COMPANIES 
Magazine in March, 1929. 

The treatise touches upon the fatal habit 
of procrastination in will-writing, the advis- 
ibility of making a will when faculties are 
unimpaired, and the satisfaction which comes 
from having attended to this prime duty. It 
makes clear the obligations placed upon the 
executor and trustee, the fact that a trust 
company is less expensive than individual 
handling and defines the manner in which 
estates and property arv distributed is sub- 
ject to intestacy and under succession laws. 
The booklet presents examples of different 
kinds of wills, authority of appointment, ete. 





An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


if 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 
Price $6.00 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- | 
nized as the Standard and Lead- | 


ing Authority on the Functions | 


and Organization of a Modern Trust 
Company, embracing every phase and 
latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


| vanced 





Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book uiacasates 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” 


may send me copy on approval. 


Adaress 


or you 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





